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CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND LEGENDS. 


By CATHERINE C. O’NEILL. 


URS is a utilitarian age, and 
Mammon is the god to whic' 
the worldly pay homage. Even the dc 


yout have been influenced to some ex 

tent by the spirit which would keep 
feligion a thing revered, indeed, 
but yet a thing apart. It is hard for 
us to realize that in the Middle Ages, 
and up to the so-called Reformation, 
the events of the Christian year were 
inseparably woven into the pleas- 
tres and duties of daily life. And 

», far from being rendered common 

less sacred by this sweet familiar- 
ity, the story of Our Savior’s lite 

bok on a new and more endurin” 
foloring from being thus _ inter- 
twined with the lives of men, and 
beasts, and flowers. 

But it was particularly at Christ- 
Mastide that the heart of mankind 
Seemed to beat in harmony with 
that crowning act of love which gave 
to earth the Babe of Bethlehem,— 
and from the beginning of Advent 
but one feeling animated poor and 
rich, peasant and lord, and diffused 
in advance the genial glow of devo- 


tion which was to culminate in the 
Midnight Mass of Christmas. The 
season of Advent was kept with the 
strictness of a people who were a 
unit in faith, and throughout Europe 
there was a solemn hush pervading 
this time of expectation, broken only 
by the singing of carols and the 
quaint piping of the waits, which 
were heard in the night hours, es- 
pecially upon the three Thursdays 
preceding the Nativity. 

It was during this period that the 
monastic houses elected their boy- 
bishops, in fanciful accord with the 
words: “And a little child shall lead 
them.” The pilgrimage of the Ad- 
vent images was another singular 
practice of the olden times, and is 
not yet extinct in the more primitive 
localities. During the week before 
Christmas poor women would go 
about with images, decorated with 
evergreens and flowers, of Our Lord 
and His Blessed Mother, and the 
persons at whose homes they called 
were expected to take a leaf or a 
blossom, and bestow a halfpenny in 
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return. As they went from house to 
house the image bearers sang a 
quaint old song of many stanzas: 


“God bless the master of this house, 
The mistress also, 
And all the little children 
That round the table go,” etc., etc. 


It was thought unlucky if one’s 
house was not visited by the image 
bearers, or if one declined to give 
a halfpenny. A common saying in 
Yorkshire used to be: “As unlucky 
as the man who has seen no Advent 
images.” After bigotry had banished 
devotion to the Blessed Virgin, there 
was but one image carried around— 
that of Our Divine Lord. 

There are many legends connect- 
ing flowers with the birth of Our 
Savior. According to one, which 
comes from France, when the In- 
fant Jesus was lying in the manger, 
among the herbs and grasses, the 
rose colored sainfoin suddenly 
opened its buds to form a wreath 
around His head. For this reason 
this pretty flower was _ greatly 
cherished in the Middle Ages. The 
Star of Bethlehem furnishes an 
earthly reproduction of the Star of 
the East, and has given its name 
to the shining, star-shaped, white 
blossom. The Rose of Jericho was 
believed to have first bloomed at 
Christ’s birth, to have closed at His 
Crucifixion, and opened again at 
the Resurrection. The same flower, 
it is said, sprang up beneath the 
footsteps of the Holy Family in the 
flight into Egypt, and hence was 
also called Mary’s Rose. But, per- 
haps, the legend of the Glastonbury 
Thorn is the best known. St. Joseph 
of Arimathea, the story runs, was 
going about Europe, telling of Christ 
Crucified, when becoming exhausted, 
as he approached Avalon he struck 
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his staff into the earth and said he 
would wander no more. The staff be- 
came a hawthorn tree, flowering al- 
ways at Christmas time. Again and 
again did iconoclasts cut it down, 
and again and again it sprang from 
the roots, branching and budding as 
before. A tablet now marks the spot 
where the original hawthorn tree is 
supposed to have stood. 

Although the mistletoe is now 
generally excluded from the sacred 
edifices at Christmas (on account of 
its use in the religious ceremonies 
of the Druids), it was formerly 
looked upon as an emblem of the 
flowering of the Rod of Jesse. The 
holly has always held chief place 
of honor, and long before the birth 
of Our Lord the ancients used it as 
an emblem of the life which sur- 
vived through the desolation of 
winter. Among English-speaking 
people the rosemary seems to have 
lost its place. In earlier days its 
use was universal. At funerals it 
was thrown into the grave while 
farewell words were spoken, and on 
Christmas Eve, each house was per- 
fumed with its burning leaves, the 
fragrance of which was thought to 
bode happiness for the year to fol- 
low. In Spain its sweetness is at- 
tributed to the clothes of the Child 
Jesus, which were said to have been 
hung upon a rosemary bush. 

In Germany there is the Christ 
Child’s Grapevine, in Sicily the Na- 
tivity Pear, in Alsace the Rose of 
Mariastern, in France St. Patrick’s 
Bush—one and all bursting into bud 
or bloom on the birthday of Our Re- 
deemer. 

Many beautiful stories have come 
down to us referring to the birth of 
Our Lord. For instance, we are 
told that night overtook the Blessed 
Virgin and St. Joseph on their jour- 
ney to Bethlehem, and that an angel 
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appeared to guide them along their 
way. He led the holy travelers to a 
cave where in bygone ages Jesse, 
the father of David, had sheltered 
sheep. Another version says that 
they came at night into Bethlehem 
where they vainly knocked at every 
door asking for shelter. The inn 
was full, but the porter, hearing 
that Joseph and Mary were of the 
royal house of David, showed them 
a stable hollowed out of the rocks, 
which was near the inn. After help- 
ing Mary to dismount, St. Joseph 
led her into this cave. Then he took 
a lantern and went in search of 
some charitable person who would 
come to their assistance. When he 
had gone a short distance, St. Joseph 
turned around and cast an anxious 
glance at the cave where Mary was 
to find shelter. Suddenly he saw a 
bright light flash down from heaven; 
and as she entered the cave, the 
light seemed to pass in with her, 
filling its space with the radiance 
of noon, and shining steadily. This 
miraculous light is said to have 
beamed there as long as Mary re- 
mained in the cave, and to have sur- 
rounded her with dazzling splendor. 
Amazed by this sign, St. Joseph 
looked around him: All nature 
seemed to stand still as if some great 
event was about to happen. A few 
moments later St. Joseph met a 
woman, to whom he gave a hasty 
explanation, and she at once turned 
to accompany him back to the cave. 
But during the short absence Mary 
had given birth to Our Redeemer, 
whom the angels surrounded and 
were the first to worship. 

To us the Christmas tree is one 
of the symbols of the season. It 
represents to the Christian the 
new birth of our spiritual nature, 
the new life brought to the world, 
after the long winter of sin and 
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error, by the coming of Our Lord. 
It is laden with gifts to symbolize 
the blessings and graces He brings 
to man; it is illuminated with tapers 
to represent the supernatural light, 
the celestial splendor that filled the 
lowly stable at Bethlehem at the 
time of His Nativity. If we trace this 
custom of honoring the Christmas 
tree back to its beginnings we shall 
fine it to be distinctly heathen in its 
origin. All races of mankind at 
some period of their development 
have regarded certain trees as the 
home, the favorite resort, or even 
the embodiment of a vivifying spirit, 
capable of influencing human des- 
tinies for good or evil. The Chal- 
dean and Assyrian monuments bear 
undeniable traces of this belief in 
their sculptures carved thousands 
of years before the Christian era. 
The ancient Egyptians had a theory 
that the souls of the departed 
hovered about the sepulchers, the 
spiritual body also coming out from 
the tomb. These needed sustenance 
and were fed by the Tree Goddess, 
who dwelt in the sycamores over- 
shadowing the cemeteries. 

The Persians venerated trees as 
the dwellings of the deity and the 
haunts of good and evil spirits. The 
prevalence of tree-worship in India 
is shown by frequent references to 
trees which were held in greatest 
reverence, and to injure which was 
punishable by death. This ancient 
veneration for the tree existed also 
amongst early Buddhists; the pee- 
pul tree (ficus religiosa) being iden- 
tified with the supreme deity. In 
Japan certain old trees growing near 
Shinto temples are still considered 
sacred; they are bound by a band 
of straw rope, to indicate that they 
are tenanted by a divine spirit. Clas- 
sical literature abounds with tradi- 
tions and incidents which show 
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that the worship of the tree, as the 
shrine of a divinity, played a vital 
part in the religion of Greece and 
Rome. The Old Testament has many 
indications of the existence of tree- 
worship. Writers who have devoted 
to it much research assert that the 
worship of the tree was not only 
the earliest form of religious ritual 
but the last to disappear before the 
spread of Christianity. 

The custom of cutting down a 
tree in the spring, decorating it with 
garlands and ribbons, reérecting it 
in a conspicuous spot, and dancing 
around it with music and feasting 
has prevailed in many countries. 
Since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century, however, the festivities 
connected with the May Day tree, as 
it is called, have been gradually re- 
placed by those of the Christmas 
tree, the Christbaum of Germany, 
where it had long been the chief 
feature of the Christmas celebration. 
Of late the use of the Christmas tree 
has spread throughout the whole 
world. In this country recently an 
agitation was started for a federal 
law prohibiting the use of Christmas 
trees on the ground that it was de- 
pleting our forests, but Ralph S. 
Hosmer, professor of forestry at 
Cornell University, claims that the 
Christmas tree is a legitimate by- 
product, and that the judicious 
cutting of these young evergreens 
is actually an aid to reforestation. 

It is both curious and interesting 
to find from records of past times, 
that on the eve of Our Savior’s 
birth, the shepherds made it a prac- 
tice “to go to the stable and repeat 
a Pater Noster and an Ave Maria, 
in order that the animals might be 
protected from the evil eye,” and 
on the morning of Christmas Day it 
was usual for the owners of cattle 
to give their beasts their “first food” 
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with their own hands. Again, there 
was long current in Devon and Cor- 
wall a legend, that at midnight on 
Christmas Eve the cattle in their 
stalls fell down in adoration of the 
Divine Infant, as they are believed 
to have done in the stable at Beth- 
lehem more than nineteen hundred 
years ago. Bees were supposed to 
sing in their hives on this holy 
night, and bread baked on Christ- 
mas Eve, it was said, never became 
moldy. 

The great devotion of St. Francis 
of Assisi to the Nativity inspired 
in him a sort of rapture of love for 
God made man; and through God 
for his fellow-creatures. Filled with 
charity, he desired that even the 
beasts and birds should have their 
share in the material joys of this 
“feast of feasts.” In memory of the 
humble witnesses of Our Savior’s 
birth, one of his chroniclers tells us 
that St. Francis wished that all oxen 
and asses should be provided with 
better food on Christmas Day. “If 
ever I can speak to the Emperor,” 
said St. Francis, “I will beg him to 
make a universal edict, obliging all 
those who have the means, to spread 
corn and grain along the roads, that 
the birds, especially our brothers the 
larks, may have a feast.” 

To St. Francis we owe the uni- 
versal devotion of the Crib, the chief 
feature in so many of our churches 
every year. St. Francis lived always 
in sight of that wonderful vision of 
beauty and goodness, the Divine 
Babe of Bethlehem, and he felt that 
if this holy mystery were depicted 
in a manner more nearly approach- 
ing reality, the beneficial effect pro- 
duced upon the faithful would be 
very great. On a visit to Rome he 
put the matter before the reigning 
Pontiff who gave his immediate ap- 
proval and consent. St. Francis then 
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hastened to carry out his project. 
“I wish to keep Christmas with 
you,” he said to his devoted friend, 
John of Greccio, a man of noble 
birth and mind. “You shall choose 
a place in your woods,” continued 
the saint, “a cave or grotto, put into 
ita manger filled with hay; and bring 
an ox and an ass, in order that it 
may resemble as closely as possible 
the stable at Bethlehem, for I greatly 
desire to see with my own eyes a 
representation of the birth and pov- 
erty of the Divine Child.” 

Everything having been arranged 
in accordance with instructions, 
John of Greccio, the brethren from 
the neighboring convents, together 
with the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding villages, assembled on 
Christmas Eve bearing in their 
hands, torches and lighted tapers, 
whilst in reverent procession they 
marched through the woods, the 
friars singing carols, the people 
joining them. Having reached the 
place appointed St. Francis stood 
before the manger full of devotion 
and piety, bathed in tears and radi- 
ant with joy. St. Francis heard 
Mass beneath the over-arching 
branches and then preached on the 
nativity of the Poor King, the Babe 
of Bethlehem, with such extraor- 
dinary force and fervor that he 
seemed, it has been said, like one 
inspired. 

Christmas was observed in Eng- 
land, especially at the King’s palace, 
with great ceremony. It is said that 
a branch of the famous Glaston- 
bury Thorn, which blossoms at 
Christmas, “used to be brought up 
in procession and presented with 
great pomp to the King and Queen 
of England.” 

The burning of the yule log was 
one of the most joyous of the 
humerous ceremonies, observed on 


Christmas Eve, in feudal days. 
When the huge log was drawn in 
triumph from the depths of the 
forest, each onlooker raised his cap 
to it as it passed, recognizing in it 
the emblem of fair promise; trust- 
ing that its flame, destined to 
crackle a warm welcome to all com- 
ers, would presently also consume 
all wrongs and heartburnings, and 
cause the liquor to bubble in the 
wassail bowl that was drunk to the 
drowning of ancient feuds and ani- 
mosities. 

In the halls of the rich and noble, 
the bowl or cup, was brought in 
after supper, each one present par- 
taking of it by lifting with a spoon, 
and eating from the ale within it, a 
roasted apple. It was then cus- 
tomary to drink the health of the 
assembled company and wish them 
“a Merrie Christmas.” The ingre- 
dients put into the bowl; ale, sugar, 
nutmeg, and roasted apples, were 
generally called “lamb’s wool.” The 
poorer classes carried around the 
neighborhood a bowl adorned with 
ribbons, begging for something 
wherewith to fill it; or wandering 
minstrels would bear a bowl of 
spiced wine to the houses of the 
great, from whom they expected a 
hospitable reception, while they 
drank wassail, or health, to their 
entertainers. As an accompaniment 
to the yule log, a candle of enor- 
mous size, called the yule candle or 
Christmas candle, shed its light 
upon the festivities. 

A very ancient and pious belief 
in reference to Christmas Eve is 
beautifully expressed by Shake- 
speare in the familiar lines: 


“Some say that ever ’gainst that 
season comes 

Wherein our Saviour’s birth is 
celebrated, 
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The bird of dawning singeth all 
night long: 

And then, they say, no spirit can 
walk abroad; 

The nights are wholesome; then 
no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath 
power to charm, 

So hallowed and so gracious is the 
time.” 


Christmas in Ireland is tradition- 
ally a festival of the deeply spirit- 
ual. It is a day especially abound- 
ing in grace, and charity, and good 
will. Good wishes prevail every- 
where, good deeds multiply, and 
charity expands till it reaches all 
the untold miseries of the Irish 
poor. Long ago many beautiful 
customs were in vogue there, which 
owing to force of circumstances 
have dwindled down to mere local 
observance. In many places the 
Christmas candle is kept alight in 
honor of the feast and the people 
watch all night long with Mary and 
St. Joseph on Christmas Eve. In 
Tyrone a strict fast is observed on 
the day before Christmas, broken 
by a frugal repast about 6 p. m. 
This over, a touching devotion fol- 
lows. All kneel and pray for the 
absent members of the family, 
Christmas bringing its thoughts of 
sadness as well as of gladness. 

To get the true spirit of the French 
Christmas, one must go up into the 
Burgundian hills or among the 
fisher-folk of Brittany. In the center 
and south of France the houses are 
all darkened during the first watch 
of the night,—the most ancient and 
popular ceremony of the feast tak- 
ing place between eleven o’clock and 
midnight. It commemorates the 
mystic hour when over the little 
sleeping village hovered the angel 
band singing to the shepherds. In 
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the troubadour land of Provence, 
the strolling band pausing before a 
house knocks thrice upon the door. 
Before unbarring, the master within 
demands “Who goes there?” Three 
louder knocks are then returned for 
answer. Once more the master of 
the house cries out “Who goes there 
at such an hour?” Whereupon after 
a short interval of vigorous knock- 
ing they begin the Noel song—a song 
to the Blessed Virgin. Instantly the 
door is thrown wide open; and the 
band rushing in, finish their singing 
standing grouped before the blaz- 
ing fireplace in the kitchen. Then 
each one approaching the mistress 
of the house, holds out his basket 
with the simple, touching words, 
“In the name of the Blessed 
Mother!” To one she gives nuts 
and raisins, to the next apples and 
eggs, to another a fowl, saying each 
time: “For the love of Jesus.” Mer- 
rily then they depart to repeat the 
ceremony at other doors. 

The Mexicans have a pretty cus- 
tom of hanging bright lanterns be- 
fore their houses at Christmas time 
“to light the steps of the Blessed 
Savior if He should perchance ap- 
pear.” There is no hut too small 
or too poor to have this beacon, 
which announces that the holy sea- 
son has come and Christ is born. 

In certain parts of Normandy the 
farmers give to their children, or 
to little neighbors, prepared torches, 
well dried; with these the little ones 
run hither and thither under the 
trees and into fence corners singing 
the spell supposed to command the 
vermin of the field: 


“Mice, caterpillars, and moles, 
Get out, get out of my field, or 
I will burn your blood and bones. 
Trees and shrubs 
Give me bushels of apples.” 
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In many parts of Norway the 
birds as well as human beings, have 
a merry Christmas. Great bundles 
of unthreshed grain are brought to 
the markets on Christmas Eve. 
These are purchased for a trifle by 
everyone, whether rich or poor, and 
taken home, so that the birds may 
have a Christmas dinner. All about 
the houses are fastened little sheaves 
of oat-straw for the wild birds. The 
story goes that a wren had a nest 
in the stable of Bethlehem and was 
the first of the feathery tribe to 
praise the Savior of the world. In 
olden times this little bird was called 
“the blessed fowl” and “Our Lady’s 
hen.” 

St. Vincent Ferrer introduced a 
practice for Christmastide which 
is still observed in Spain. He ac- 
customed his penitents, if they were 
not too poor themselves, to invite 
an old man, a maiden, and a little 
child to eat with them on Christmas 
Day, as a kind of picture of the 
Holy Family. There was, it was 
said, a wealthy merchant of Valen- 
cia who always faithfully followed 
this advice, and the legend runs, 
at the hour of his death Jesus, 
Mary, and Joseph stood by his dying 
bed and thanked him for his hos- 
pitality, and Our Lord said to him: 
“In as much as you have done it 
to the least of My servants, you 
have done it unto Me.” 

Alexander Chamberlain in his 
collection of Christmas Lore tells 
that one Christmas Eve a peasant 
felt a great desire to eat cabbage 
and having none himself, he slipped 
into a neighbor’s garden to cut 
some. Just as he had filled his 
basket, the Christ Child rode past 
on His white horse, and said: “Be- 
cause thou hast stolen on the holy 
night, thou shalt immediately sit 
in the moon with thy basket of cab- 
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bage.” And so we are told the cul- 
prit was immediately wafted up to 
the sky, and there he can still be 
seen as “the man in the moon.” 

Traditional Christmas songs or 
carols were handed down from 
father to son, others which had been 
written, undergoing considerable 
change as they passed from genera- 
tion to generation, became incor- 
porated with the other ceremonies 
of the most beautiful of all festivals. 
These carols were often composed 
by monks and clerics, many of them 
being of great merit. 

In London, and indeed all over 
England, little boys called “waits” 
went about during the nights pre- 
ceding Christmas singing the carols 
which their grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers sang before them. One 
of their favorites is the old familiar 


“God rest ye merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay 

For Jesus Christ your Savior 
Was born on Christmas day.” 


And now once more the age old 
story of the Babe of Bethlehem is 
being reverently repeated in every 
land and in every tongue. Once 
more that angel song “Glory to God 
in the highest and on earth peace 
to men of good will,” has found an 
echo in countless human hearts. 
We may say of Christmas what St. 
Augustine said of God. “O Beauty 
ever ancient and ever new!” Ever 
ancient, because it announces the 
coming of God Who had no be- 
ginning; ever new, because, al- 
though often felt before, it brings 
with it each time all the gladness 
of a first experience. In spite of all 
evidence to the contrary, the spirit 
of Christianity is spreading in the 
world. No one thinks now of object- 
ing to the celebration of Christmas; 
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the great day is hallowed with a 
fervor and devotional reverence that 
was anything but general at the be- 
ginning of the century. A non-Cath- 
olic writer of to-day, Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, in one of his late 
books said: “To believe in Christ- 


NIGHT OF SONG 


mas and the truth which comes with 
it, borne on such splendor of com- 
mon things, one needs not to study 
historic evidence, but to become as 
a little child in purity of heart, for 
the Christ in the heart recognizes the 
Christ in the manger.” 


NIGHT OF SONG. 
By HuGu F. Brunt, LL.D. 


Stitt hour of midnight? 


Yea, that once was still 


With silence of forgotten tombs of death; 
No longer still, for life now openeth 
Its Paradise of melody to fill 
The eager earth with music of the trill 
Of angel glorias; and answereth 
No singing star, but just the bleating breath 
Of God’s lone Lamb; and worlds with gladness thrill. 


O silent heart, thou hast the need to sing! 
Silence belongs to sadness and the dead, 
While in this hour is life and gladness born. 
For thee the angel choirs are glorying, 
And thou, new-born within Christ’s manger-bed, 
Canst see black midnight break to Christmas morn. 

















A NEW SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS ART IN FRANCE. 


By Erin SAMSON. 


ECAUSE the Popes have usually 

been patrons of art, it is tradi- 
tional and pleasing that Pius X. 
should have sounded, as it were, the 
rallying ery of modern Catholic art- 
ists, when he uttered the wish that 
his people should “pray on beauty.” 
The dying knell of religious art in 
France seemed to be tolling some 
fifty years ago when genius and 
talent found inspiration in the 
purely material side of nature. Even 
Cézanne, whose old age was forti- 
fied, he loved to repeat, by Mass and 
a cold shower, rarely cared, or per- 
haps dared, to reveal on canvas his 
spiritual life. Doubtless his land- 
scapes are pervaded by a certain 
nobility and purity of sentiment, but 
they can hardly be termed religious. 
It is true that the building and dec- 
oration of churches never ceased, 
but much has been written to prove 
that the Art of St. Sulpice* was 
not art; even the virtue of sincerity 
must be denied it, as the manufac- 
turers of statues, pictures, and 
Ways of the Cross, that fill French 
churches are mainly Jews, or are 
financed by Jewish capital. 

But the religion, founded by One 
Who taught in admirable metaphor 
and parable, and Whose Mother sang 
her joy in exquisite poetry could not 
fail, sooner or later, to quicken 
again its followers with their old 
love of beauty. It has in France to- 
day artistic leaders who are eager to 
bring back the beauty of His House. 

1The Art of St. Sulpice derives its name from 
the locality in Paris near the Church of St. 
Sulpice where are grouped the shops that fur- 


nish the “objects of piety” to the majority of 
French parishes. 


They realize, however, that the 
corruption of taste, the result of a 
century’s contemplation of ugliness 
or mediocrity, can be cured by no 
sudden magic. The country girl 
who has conjured in her dreams 
and prayers a doll-like Madonna, 
with vivid cheeks and mouth in 
cupid bow, resembling the votive 
statue in her parish church, will not 
be satisfied immediately by the rep- 
lica of an ethereal Fra Angelico 
or demure Memling Virgin. To a 
lesser degree all classes of persons 
have become accustomed to certain 
representations of Savior and Saint. 
Prejudice and habit weigh heavily 
on their eyelids. A brushing away 
of old notions and superstitions is 
necessary; the heart and mind must 
somehow become young and simple 
again if they are to enjoy the art 
that is being born once more in the 
Church. Just as the ear must be 
trained, in the majority of cases, to 
an appreciation of Gregorian music, 
the fruit of an early, mystical faith, 
so the eye must often be taught to 
see naturally forms and symbols 
that are new, chiefly because they 
have been forgotten. No type of 
beauty has been continuously under- 
stood; at times Shakespeare has 
been termed a barbarian; the pres- 
ent universal admiration for the 
cathedrals of Northern Europe is 
little more than a century old. 

It is, therefore, not surprising 
that, after many laborious years, 
fame has come only recently to 
Maurice Denis and Georges Desval-. 
liéres. Their work was known and 
respected among artists, and the 
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mythological mural paintings of 
Denis have for a number of years 
adorned the homes of rich connois- 
seurs, but their aims in the renais- 
sance of religious art won slow and 
parsimonious recognition. At pres- 
ent Catholic journalism in France 
has espoused their cause whole- 
heartedly; the great body, however, 
of the faithful and of the clergy 
have been reluctant converts. With 
the fine carelessness of glory that 
marks the best in art and in life 
Desvalliéres has said: “A superb 
flowering of religious art is perhaps 
near, but it will be accomplished 
far away from critics, by works 
very humbly executed for hidden 
chapels which the greater public 
will, doubtless, ignore.” Such have 
been its beginnings; the only 
churches that have been entirely 
decorated by Denis and his school 
are the small Saint Paul at Geneva 


and Denis’s own chapel at Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye. 
What exactly, one may ask, is 


the movement directed by two 
French artists, and which boldly 
hopes to lift art in the Church to 
the high place it occupied during 
the Middle Ages? The movement 
is not an abstraction existing only 
in the minds of isolated painters. 
There are already three or four so- 
cieties of artists who are working 
together for the development of 
such an ideal. Maurice Denis has 
laid down their theories in his writ- 
ings: “Art is a sanctification of na- 
ture.” “Our great hope is that at 
least one of our works will spread, 
and so give life to some small part 
of heavenly truth. Painters can 
only speak of God’s shining beauty, 
of His logic and harmony.” They 
must strive for “an objective art, a 
universal and plastic language, in a 
word a classic art which deals with 
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that which is most subjective and 
most subtle in the human soul, with 
the mysterious movements of the 
inner life.”? 

L’Atelier de UlArt Sacré (the 
Studio of Sacred Art), founded at 
the end of the war, is under the di- 
rection of Maurice Denis and 
Georges Desvalliéres. It has inspired 
other groups such as L’Arche, and 
Les Artisans de lAutel. The con- 
stitution and spirit of l’Atelier de 
V’Art Sacré, harks back to the thir- 
teenth century when guilds united 
artisans and artists in fraternal 
labor and rivalry. Every sort of 
religious art is carried on in the 
studio; painting, sculpture, wood- 
carving, silver and iron work, and 
needlework. An artist is admitted 
to membership in the guild after an 
apprenticeship varying according 
to his ardor and ability. He usually 
remains a student-apprentice for 
two years during which time he re- 
ceives constant instruction and ad- 
vice. Once a member of /’Afelier 
he is given a share in the profits. 
Unity and harmony must almost in- 
evitably distinguish work that is 
executed by men and women who 
are bound together in spirit and in 
act. The girl who embroiders grape- 
vines on an altar cloth is considered 
the fellow worker and not the in- 
ferior of the artist who paints 
heaven on the ceiling. 

This group of artists is perhaps 
the first in many years which does 
not smile at the tradition of Fra 
Angelico praying before his canvas. 
It is a far cry from the proverbial 
Bohemian life and immoralities of 
certain Paris studios to that one 
which begins the work of each year 
by a pilgrimage; last year to Notre 
Dame de la Salette. It is also char- 
acteristically Christian that they 
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wish their success to be due rather 
to their labor and skill than to the 
richness of their material, hoping 
thereby to make their art democratic 
and within the reach of poorer 
parishes. In Denis’s chapel at Saint- 
Germain the candelabra are of 
wood, the statues of plaster, the 
altar decorations of brass, yet the 
effect is one of pure beauty. Do not 
the gorgeous apartments at the 
Vatican fade into insignificance be- 
side the Sistine Chapel with its 
mighty visions, which cost Michel- 
angelo little in money—the cost of 
the paint and _  scaffoldings—but 
much in years and service? You re- 
member he wrote quizzically, 


“I've grown a goiter by dwelling in 
this den— 

My beard turns up to heaven; my 
nape falls in, 

Fixed on my spine: My breast- 
bone visibly 

Grows like a harp: a rich embroid- 
ery 

Bedews my face from brush-drops 
thick and thin.” 


But why then, if ’Atelier de l’Art 
Sacré works for a moderate sti- 
pend and with a fine spirit of faith 
has it not beautified hundreds of 
churches? The answer has been 
given: the eyelids of the public are 
heavy still with prejudice and con- 
ventions. Denis, Desvalliéres, and 
their school believe that sacred art 
has been and must always be “mod- 
ern” in the sense that it must be of 
its time. They do not reject tradi- 
tion; on the contrary, the influence 
of masters like Fra Angelico, Ra- 
phael, Poussin, is most evident in 
the work of Denis; but they believe 
in aecepting out of the past only 
that which belongs in the present. 
They do not believe that Gothic is 
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the one form of religious art—to do 
so would be to deny to Rome her 
peculiar splendor and beauty. They 
believe that in the nineteenth cen- 
tury archeology dominated and stul- 
tified art. People slavishly imitated 
the Gothic and, consequently, pro- 
duced effigies that lacked the first 
essential of art—life. “We consider 
now,” Denis says, “that art is a 
language and as the architect re- 
fuses to make false Roman or false 
Gothic we do not wish to reproduce 
anything of the past or of the pres- 
ent which is not in some way the 
spiritual reflection of ourselves.’ 

For a good many years modern 
poetry has been treating the same 
themes and emotions which Denis 
and Desvalliéres are translating into 
oils. There is a kindred spirit in 
certain poems of Verlaine, Jammes, 
and Alice Meynell, and in a paint- 
ing by Denis. To reread Francis 
Thompson after making the ac- 
quaintance of Desvalliéres is to 
realize that both men see the other 
world through a similar flaming im- 
agination. “The Hound of Heaven” 
and “The Ode to the Setting Sun” 
could be fittingly illustrated by the 
glowing brush that painted the 
“Flag of the Sacred Heart.” 

The artists themselves have 
wished for a close alliance between 
Catholic thought and Catholic art. 
Denis began his career by illustrat- 
ing the Sagesse of Verlaine, and the 
Vita Nuova. He achieved one of his 
masterpieces in visualizing with in- 
effable sweetness the scenes in the 
Fioretti of St. Francis. His school, 
moreover, obeys the precept of 
Maritain: “Sacred art must be in 
complete accordance with theolog- 
ical wisdom.” All students at the 
Atelier must attend lectures on doc- 
trine and liturgy. But there is 

8Nouvelles Religieuses, January, 1925. 
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nothing heavily theological or dif- 
ficult of interpretation in the work 
of Denis. His mind has the clarity, 
his heart the ingratiating openness 
of the Florentine campagna. 

It is natural to think of his art 
_ in terms of Italy for nearly all his 

landscapes recapture its sunlight 

and the grace of its twisted olive 
trees and tall cypresses. His first 
trip to the land of Angelico was a 
honeymoon for the husband and 
artist. In 1897, he was then twenty- 
seven, he spent the winter at Fiesole, 
and began to paint what one may 
call his eternal Annunciations. Is 
not the message of Gabriel repeated 
through the centuries at every altar 
and on all Catholic lips? Is not 
every mother a lesser Mary? And 
so Denis may paint Our Lady in 
modern dress, standing before an 
Italian landscape. In perhaps his 
most exquisite rendering of this 
mystery the angel is dressed in the 
rich robes of a deacon at Mass. One 
is reminded of St. Joan’s immortal 
reply to her judges who asked if 
St. Michael appeared to her, naked, 
“Has not God the wherewithal to 
clothe him?” 

Denis often finds his inspiration 
in liturgical ceremonies. His cher- 
ubs are usually gay with the red and 
white of the acolytes. The fancy 
is a pretty one and more appropriate 
than the customary choice of those 
dimpled, unclothed infants who lead 
a double life, now as mythological 
Cupids in the train of Venus, now 
as cherubs escorting the Blessed 
Virgin to Heaven. 

By painting into his pictures the 
scenes of daily life, at church and 
at home, he has succeeded in ex- 
pressing the humanity of the Gos- 
pels and their nearness to us; one 
must not, however, confuse the 
naturalness of his Holy Personages 


with that of Renaissance art. 
Through the flesh of Denis’s figures 
shines the spirit, the spirit of faith, 
humility, and joy, that shone in 
Nazareth and on Mount Subiaco. 
One is tempted to apply to his work 
the misused but convenient term of 
mystical; the artist represents, not 
unsuccessfully, persons in _ close 
communion with God. An atmos- 
phere of divinity pervades his best 
pictures, which is not to be ac- 
counted for entirely by the har- 
monious combinations of color and 
form. 

As a young man Denis belonged 
to the group of Symbolist painters 
who chose Gauguin for their master. 
Denis has defined their creed as a 
belief that human emotions and 
thoughts have their plastic equiva- 
lents. In time he became himself a 
master with a unique personality 
and technique, which others im- 
itated. He never, however, forgot 
the precept of Gauguin that “all art 
must be decorative.” No matter how 
great his interest in his subject he 
always remembers that his picture 
is to be: “a plane surface covered 
with color assembled in a special 
order” and “a pleasure for the 
eyes.”* He thereby distinguishes 
himself from those modern artists 
who seem to have adopted the Puri- 
tan fallacy that righteousness and 
truth are not compatible with earth- 
ly beauty. 

There is a good deal of the classic 
in Maurice Denis, more, however, 
of the Frenchman, Poussin, than of 
Raphael. The easeful grace of his 
figures, the calm folds of their drap- 
ery, his carefully planned, almost 
neat, composition are classic traits. 
His coloring, although the result of 
modern discovery and experiment, 
goes back to the frescoes of San 

4Théories. 
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Marco for its predominance of 
pinks, lilac and white, the tones of 
candor, suavity, and gentle joy. 
Nevertheless, to see one of his pic- 
tures in a gallery is to realize his 
supreme individuality. Who can 
ever explain the magic process by 
which great artists achieve original- 
ity in treading ancient ways and in 
plucking here and there the fruits 
of their predecessors? Denis is not 
by nature a portraitist although he 
has executed a few good likenesses. 
He is not interested, like a Holbein, 
in the wrinkles and pimples on the 
face of his model. He is busy look- 
ing past them at the soul, particu- 
larly at the soul thinking and feel- 
ing universal thoughts and emo- 
tions. In other words he prefers to 
depict a type or an ideal rather than 
an individual. His mothers are not 


one particular woman who lives 
around the corner, but the represen- 


tation of all mothers, of mother- 
hood. It is remarkable that with 
such a classic conception his figures 
remain so utterly human. He must 
visualize his ideal with great inten- 
sity; he would probably tell us that 
for him the ideal has come to life 
in the person of his wife and chil- 
dren. 

Denis’s first important religious 
piece was the Chapel of the Holy 
Cross at Le Vésinet, which was 
closed after the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. One critic describes the 
work as a “tender and naive glori- 
fication of the Mass.” On high, 
over fields of wheat, hedges of roses, 
and trellis of grape, a flock of angels 
carry the Cross. In the foreground 
delightful choristers swing the cen- 
sors. In 1901 Denis painted the side 
chapels in honor of Our Lady and 
of the Sacred Heart. L’Abbé Des- 
fossés bestowed on them the high- 
est praise when he affirmed that 
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“here the soul can be prayerful with 
open eyes.” At Saint Paul’s in Ge- 
neva Denis was able to superintend 
the decoration so that his murals 
and mosaics are not isolated or in- 
congruous, but shine in their proper 
setting. The windows, some of 
which were designed by Denis, are 
remarkable examples of modern 
glass-making. It was in collabora- 
tion with the young Marcel Poncet 
that the master came upon some of 
those medieval secrets which we are 
slowly rediscovering to-day. 

It is, however, at Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye that Denis is at his best; 
here we see him not only as artist 
but as organizer, directing and com- 
bining the work and talent of his 
pupils of the Atelier. The chapel 
contains his celebrated Way of the 
Cross of which one critic wrote: 
“This masterpiece was born during 
the war and is of it. Poignant, pas- 
sionate, capable of conquering souls 
and of consoling the greater num- 
ber. One of the finest panels is the 
fallen Christ in crushing solitude. 
Does the sight inspire despair? No, 
rather it is made to animate our 
spirits with the inflexible resolution 
which sorrow more than joy stimu- 
lates.”> Faith, Hope, and Charity 
guard the entrance; over the choir 
the medallion of the Sacred Heart 
is surrounded by angels and veiled 
figures of adoring souls. Finally, 
on the tympanum are painted the 
raising of Lazarus, and Christ ap- 
pearing to Mary Magdalen. They 
are among his noblest work, shining 
with clear color, flowing and majes- 
tic in line and movement. Both, as 
befits their subject, are awe-inspir- 
ing, but the one is filled with the 
mystery and terror of a soul coming 
back to its earthly life, the other 
with the radiance of a friend who 

5A. Alexandre, in Les Arts. 
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has returned more glorious and 
more lovable than before death. 

Maurice Denis continues to work 
with the serene yet untiring energy 
of a master of the Renaissance. He 
has recently completed a huge dec- 
oration for the cupola of the Petit 
Palais in which is depicted the his- 
tory of French art. In the back- 
ground of the medieval section he 
has drawn the spires of Chartres. 
The foreground is crowded with 
architects, sculptors, stone-cutters, 
silversmiths, and illuminators, who 
offer, simply and gladly, their 
achievements to Our Lady. The fact 
that she smiles down upon their 
handiwork probably means more to 
them than the world’s payment in 
applause and gold. It is among such 
as these that Maurice Denis should 
have his place. 

Although Denis and Desvalliéres 
were partners in establishing a 
school of art, in temperament and 
technique they are quite different. 
It is excellent testimony to the uni- 
versality of Catholicism that its doc- 
trines and rites should inspire such 
divergent minds. The very names 
of the two men indicate dissimili- 
tude if not opposition. “Denis” is 
gentle, sweetly melodious, and rem- 
iniscent of early France. “Desval- 
liéres” has a romantic turbulent 
swing; to repeat its syllables is to 
imagine cavaliers sweeping their 
plumed hats to the ground, or 
knights advancing under waving 
banners. The man, in fact, who 
bears such a name is perhaps the 
most romantic of living painters, 
and the most astonishing pupil of 
that astonishing artist, Gustave 
Moreau. 

Desvalliéres is not picturesque 
after the fashion of Dumas; he does 
not even employ the stock properties 
of Pre-Raphaelite medievalism. His 


romance is of the finer sort: the 
romance of the spirit. One of his 
sketches, for instance, presents a 
city of tall buildings; by a few lines 
he has indicated the closed-in, nar- 
row streets, the din, the strife; but 
poised over the mart, His head above 
the skyscrapers, is Our Lord’s lum- 
inous figure. The contrast is star- 
tling. What a breathless little pic- 
ture itis, awakening in one the emo- 
tions of the child who, in a crowded 
street car on a rainy day, cried out, 
“and there are millions of angels 
here!” 

There is something dramatic in 
the way Desvalliéres has met life; 
changes in his career have occurred 
in flashes rather than in gradual de- 
velopment. The realization that 
Christian art was for him the best 
means of self-expression came rather 
suddenly one night on the fourteenth 
of July as he threaded Montmartre. 
At the foot of the sacred hill the 
mob shouted and danced to frantic 
tunes, but high above the carmagnole 
frenzy he could see the silhouette of 
the basilica, silent and watchful. 
And then he saw his vision of the 
Sacred Heart of Montmartre, which 
he proceeded to paint in a picture, 
terrible and haunting, like the Hound 
of Heaven, 


“. . . with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace.” 


Many people glance at le Sacré 
Cceur de Montmartre and quickly 
turn to more soothing scenes. Sel- 
fishness is not comfortable as it 
views that nail-pierced, emaciated 
hand tearing out its very heart with 
passionate, deliberate self-immola- 
tion. And the worn face looks down 
with patient, inexhaustible love as 
the drops of heart-blood fall on the 
forgetful city. Those pleasant pic- 
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tures that present a conventional- 
ized, neat crimson heart reposing on 
the Savior’s bosom like an old- 
fashioned valentine cannot resemble 
the visions which exalted a Mar- 
garet Mary. Desvalliéres’s realis- 
tic yet visionary conception is surely 
an original contribution to religious 
art. It could not have been executed 
in the tranquillity of Angelico’s cell. 
It reflects the mental conflicts of 
modern life, which, however, are 
sublimated into a magnificent con- 
fidence. 

One fancies that Desvalliéres went 
to war with the feelings of a cru- 
sader. It was, at any rate, a dis- 
tinctly quixotic action, or rather 
Constantinian, to vow, in an hour 
when his battalion was in danger of 
extinction, that he would consecrate 
himself to religious painting if the 
tide turned. Victory came swiftly, 
miraculously, and the promise has 
been kept. 

He will probably never be as popu- 
lar a painter as Denis; he speaks a 
less simplified language: the inten- 
sity of feeling is apt to give a chaotic 
aspect to some of his work. When, 
however, one analyzes it, every ob- 
ject, every part of the colorful pat- 
tern has a symbolic significance. 
And the central motif usually rings 
out like a trumpet blast so that the 
intellectually lazy need not worry 
about accompanying elements. If 
Denis with his delicate palette is the 
painter of spring, Desvalliéres is 
the arfist of summer with its pop- 
pies and brilliant skies, and of 
autumnal scarlet. He is more of a 
colorist than a draftsman, and yet 
the Sacred Heart of Montmartre 
achieves its effect through its slash- 
ing lines. 

To the literary mind Desvalliéres 
is particularly interesting because of 
his surprising flights of poetry. Who 
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else would have glorified the poilu 
as he did: on His cross Christ has 
torn free one arm to press close to 
Him a soldier in muddy uniform. 
The boy is very young with clear 
enthusiastic blue eyes; Desvalliéres’s 
son was only seventeen when he 
was killed, fighting in his father’s 
battalion. He has painted him again 
in the scene where the battlefield’s 
dead rise to go over the top to meet, 
not the enemy, but eternity. 

Desvalliéres is a poet of color in 
the small picture entitled, Sainte 
Pauvrette: a poor and insignificant 
figure kneels near the vision of God 
the Father Who surrounds His cru- 
cified Son in the folds of a cloak 
“royal with sunset.” One is re- 
minded of Thompson’s apostrophe 
to the setting sun: 


“Like Him thou hang’st in dreadful 
pomp of blood 
Upon thy Western rood.” 


The painting, Jn Memoriam, 
haunts one like some fleeting dream 
of a Christianized Shelley. Out of 
an upper-story window floats a 
figure as light as a cloud, whose 
iridescent draperies are billowed 
into the gentle curves of a dipping 
swallow. The arms let fall flowers, 
gay against a turquoise sky. Inside, 
through the dimness one perceives 
women bowed in prayer, which, the 
artist suggests, is the true and per- 
fect flower of the dead. 

Twenty years ago an exhibition 
in Paris would not have devoted a 
large section to religious art. It is 
significant that next to Marie Lau- 
rencin’s capricious dolls, near the 
heavy, rather melancholy impres- 
sions of Matisse and Picasso one 
can enter a room where “religion” 
flourishes, not in lifeless conven- 
tionalities but with artistic freedom. 
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Desvalliéres and Denis are not 
breaking with tradition when they 
modernize the Annunciation or paint 
a realistic Sacred Heart; they are 
following the best traditions when 
they combine old and new. History, 
of course, repeats itself: there were 
probably many dévotes who, hating 
innovation, were shocked and an- 
noyed when Cimabue painted his 
Virgin Mother with the face and 
flesh of a mortal woman. 
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But, one may ask, is there any- 
thing left for religious art to say? 
Maurice Denis answers, “Yes, in 
depth. All the agitation of modern 
thought, all the doubts of the heart, 
all the flights of Faith, all the 
flashes of Grace, all the movements 
of Charity can and should furnish 
the living matter for a work of art.”* 

The poetry of earth—and of heay- 
en—never dies! 

6Nouvelles Religieuses, January, 1925. 

















ALKALI ANNIE’S CHRISTMAS. 


By HARRISON CONRARD. 


HE silken balm of the November 

sunshine mellowed the stretch 
of Arizona desert, which Tim Fos- 
ter was crossing, to the tone of an 
autumn garden. Lapis lazuli was 
the sky; a soft gold lay on the wide 
reaches that tilted to the far lav- 
ender ridges; a haunting fragrance 
drifted on the caressing little waifs 
of wind that came loitering by, the 
tang of greasewood, the breath of 
warm, clean sand, now penitent of 
its summer fury and calm in its re- 
generation. Everywhere was tran- 
quillity. The spirit of reposeful con- 
tent filled the desert world as with a 
blessed presence. 

Tim Foster, big, muscular, 
browned, clean-shaven, in dusty 
khaki breeches, gray flannel shirt, 
heavy shoes, and scarred puttees, 
was in tune with the desert’s mood. 
He was altogether satisfied with him- 
self and with the world, of which 
he had seen much in his twenty-four 
years. His disabled car was a two- 
day journey behind him. So he was 
afoot and was traveling light, for he 
had already come far and many 
desert miles still lay ahead of him. 

He halted beside a clump of mes- 
quites at the edge of an arroyo and 
lifted off his sun helmet to let the 
droning wind ripple through his 
sandy hair. Delightful. Here he 
would stop and eat his midday 
lunch. He relieved his broad shoul- 
ders of their trivial load—a pair of 
field glasses on strap in a leathern 
case, a canteen still more than half 
full, and a cotton bag in which were 
his rations, a few toilet articles, a 


light blanket, and an ore bag. In the 
ore bag was the collection of samples 
he was bringing in from his claims 
up in the Bill Williams country. 
The samples symbolized the cul- 
mination of his hopes, which focused 
inevitably upon a black-eyed girl 
who was waiting for him over in 
San Diego. He would be going to 
her soon, for now his stake was as 
good as made. Then, the day after 
Christmas, there would be a wed- 
ding. 

Donald Robinson, a mining en- 
gineer and capitalist in a small way, 
was waiting for Tim in Prescott, 
ready to close a deal for the Bill 
Williams properties. A quick sale, 
and then, with a cool hundred thou- 
sand to his credit, Tim would find 
the swiftest means of transporta- 
tion available to take him out of 
the Arizona desert and put him 
across to the Coast. An airplane, 
if one could be had, would be none 
too speedy. And nothing must 
stand in his way. 

Tim Foster was one of those iron- 
blooded, steel-thewed men who pur- 
sue a purpose with dynamic inten- 
sity. An end in view was an end to 
be attained. He challenged all ob- 
stacles. If a barrier stood in his 
path he never went round it, but 
either beat it down or went straight 
over it. He met human resistance 
with that same determined spirit. He 
neither asked nor gave quarter. He 
was ruthless, but never deliberately 
unjust. Some would have it that 
he was all cold iron and steel and 
that he had no soul. 
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“This must be the twentieth,” 
Tim reflected aloud, as he seated 
himself and began munching a 
sandwich, “and Mr. Robinson prom- 
ised to wait until the twenty-fourth 
for me. He said he’d consider my 
claims ahead of everything else; but 
he’s an exacting old Scot, and, if 
he has any other properties in view, 
which he probably has, I'd better be 
on time. He’s the kind of a chap 
who'd turn me down if I should 
happen to drift in a day or two 
late—and then the little girl might 
have another long wait. However, 
I'll take no chances. If I keep up 
my present gait, I'll be there in 
plenty of time. Two more days 
across to Wenden, and then by train 
to Prescott. I can make it easily 
by the twenty-third.” 

He ate his sandwiches and 
lounged in the shade to smoke a 
pipe before starting on across the 
wide flat which he must now trav- 
erse. He reached into the cotton 
bag, drew forth the ore sack and 
dumped his samples on the ground. 
He smiled as he studied them, one 
after another, under his mineral 
glass. They were good to look at; 
the feel of them was comforting. 

Many times on his tedious jour- 
ney he had performed the same 
ceremony. There was something 
fascinating about those fragments 
of creamy quartz, with their flakes 
and freckles and scars of gold. He 
was everlastingly building of them 
a house of dreams, with many win- 
dows, from which a pair of laugh- 
ing black eyes looked out at him and 
two slender hands beckoned to him 
from behind their golden tapestries. 

He glanced up and let his steel- 
blue eyes wander out across the soft 
nap that unrolled on the desert floor 
like an exquisite Sarouk. Off 
yonder a stark ridge heaved up in 
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sharp relief, perhaps fifteen miles 
away. He lifted his glasses, and, 
as he looked, he saw a spurt of dust 
shoot up on the terraced slope about 
midway between the summit and 
base. The yellow cloud hung lazily 
on the air for a lingering space, then 
spread out gradually to languid dis- 
sipation. 

“A shot,” he commented as he re- 
turned the glasses to their case. 
“That means there’s a prospecter 
over there—or prospecters, maybe. 
It’s a little off my direct course 
across to Wenden, but, after talking 
to myself for two solid months out 
in that one-man camp of mine, it’ll 
be worth a detour of a mile or so 
just to have a chance to listen to 
some other fellow’s voice for one 
evening.” 

* + ok 


Day had dwindled and dusk was 
falling when, guided by a thin wisp 
of smoke, Tim Foster came to a 
brush hut that was cloistered in a 
barranca high up along the ridge- 
side. He saw no one about; but 
there was a smoldering fire, and 
the litter and utensils on the crude 
table that stood in front of the hut 
indicated that there were two per- 
sons in the camp and that they had 
but recently risen from their supper. 

“Hello, somebody! Hello! Hello!” 
Tim shouted lustily. No answer. 
“Now isn’t that just like a couple 
of gold-hungry old desert coyotes?” 
he soliloquized. “Gone back to moon 
over their prospect hole. I'll stick 
around until they come in.” 

He sat down on an empty powder 
box and ate a couple of his bacon- 
and-biscuit sandwiches. Then he 
reached into the cotton bag and 
drew forth his ore sack. He selected 
one of the speckled and filagreed 
specimens and was so absorbed in 
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his contemplation of its rich prom- 
ise that he was wholly unaware of 
the stealthy footsteps behind him 
until the cracking of a twig aroused 
him. 

Before he could turn, a thin voice 
spoke the curt command: 

“Drop it, stranger, and don’t move 
an inch.” 

A hand snatched Tim’s pistol 
from its holster. 

“Now, young fellow, tell me who 
you are, where you got that stuff 
and whom you're taking it to—and 
be mighty quick about it, too.” 

Hard words, but the voice was a 
trifle too faint-hearted and insecure 
to be really sinister. 

Tim dropped the sample to the 
ground and half turned to stare up 
into a pair of faded gray eyes that 
were trying hard to look ferocious, 
but were making a travesty of it. 
They were as mild as those of a 
surpliced acolyte. 

The man’s menacing attitude 
seemed forced and flat. It was too 
feeble to be impressive. Tim rose 
with easy deliberation and turned 
a disarming smile upon a grizzled 
desert creature of past middle age, 
squat and sun-bitten. A gun was 
held in each bronzed hand, but the 
dubious poise of the weapons was 
not convincing. 

“Good evening, sir. How do you 
do?” Tim’s breezy laugh made light 
of the threat. “If I’m not welcome, 
friend, I'll gather up my plunder 
and move on.” 

He had frankly ignored the man’s 
queries. In the desert one accepts 
men as he finds them. Their ante- 
cedents and their affairs are held 
inviolate against prying questions. 
There was an implied rebuke in the 
evasion; it made the old man blink 
his eyes and compress his thin lips 
behind his rambling mask of a beard. 
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He did not press his inquiries. 

“No, stranger, you’re not going 
to move on until my partner and I 
give the word,” he said, after paus- 
ing long enough to fortify his wilt- 
ing aggressiveness. “And don’t you 
try any tricks on us, either. My 
partner’s up the slope behind a mes- 
quite bush with a rifle pointed 
straight at you, and he’ll shoot if 
you make a false move. Now, just 
step back a bit. I’m going to take 
a peek at those samples of yours, 
whether it’s polite or not.” 

Tim obediently retreated a few 
paces. “Look at them and wel- 
come, friend,” he assented, with an 
amused smile. 

The man slipped one of the guns 
—the one he had taken from Tim— 
under the waistband of his faded 
and patched overalls. He took up 
the specimen that was lying on the 
ground and studied it closely, with- 
out relaxing his vigilance on Tim 
for a moment. 

“My old eyes can’t see well 
enough in this dim light to be able 
to tell what it’s like,” he mumbled 
to himself, with a complaining 
shake of his head. 

He dropped the sample and 
dumped the entire collection from 
the ore bag. He ran his nervous 
fingers over the little heap; then he 
straightened and peered hard at 
Tim. 

“Nice looking stuff, stranger,— 
don’t you think?” Tim queried, 
with a good-natured laugh. He was 
more amused than disturbed by the 
old man’s strange conduct; and his 
curiosity was becoming whetted. He 
was eager to know what it was all 
about. 

The man mumbled incoherently 
into his beard; then he gave the 
specimens a petulant prod with the 
toe of his heavy shoe and half 
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turned to shout up the slope: “All 
right, Annie! Come on down and 
we'll see what’s to be done!” 

“Coming, Joe!” came singing back 
on a woman’s voice. “Hold him 
steady—and don’t let him get 
away!” 

Tim’s nerves gave a jump. So the 
partner was a woman; and her name 
was Annie. Joe and Annie. The 
names immediately identified the 
old prospecter and his companion. 
Tim knew now into whose camp he 
had drifted. 

Everybody in all that vast desert 
region had heard of Silent Joe Ty- 
son and his wife, Alkali Annie. They 
were a pair of itinerant recluses 
who, for many years, had made the 
desert their abiding place, wander- 
ing like lost souls up and down the 
raw sands and across the fanged 
ridges, always following their own 
trails, which never paralleled and 
seldom crossed the paths of others. 

Lonely hermits they were who 
were living their solitary lives in 
forlorn isolation from the world. 
Nobody ever saw them, except on 
the rare occasions when they went 
with their burros to one of the small 
stations along the railroad for their 
supplies. 

But their tragic history was 
known to everybody from Bill Wil- 
liams Fork to the Mexican border 
and from the Colorado eastward to 
the far fringes of the desert. For 
years beyond Tim Foster’s knowl- 
edge they had been making their 
pilgrimages in the outback places 
of the waste world in a pathetic 
quest for an intangible something 
which seemed more elusive even 
than gold. 

They were constantly drifting, 
now here, now yonder, leaving be- 
hind them scores of barren prospect 
holes on which they had squandered 


their labor. It was presumed that 
they had never remained in one 
spot long enough to complete the 
location work on a single one of 
them. 

Their aimless wanderings had be- 
gun shortly after the distressing 
tragedy in Wickenburg that had 
blighted the life of Mrs. Tyson, a 
refined, sensitive woman of modest 
wealth. Those who remembered 
her as she then was said that in 
those days she had been very beau- 
tiful, with her warm olive complex- 
ion, her brown eyes and dark hair, 
and her tall, graceful figure. 

Tim Foster mentally recounted 
the vital incidents of the tragedy 
as, unmindful of the unsteady gun 
with which Silent Joe held him 
covered, he watched the woman de- 
scend the rough slope. 


* * * 


Mrs. Tyson’s two-year-old boy 
was playing with his toy wagon in 
the street when a drunken miner 
came reeling along, screeching gross 
blasphemies and spreading panic 
with the reckless fire of his six- 


shooter. He stumbled over the 
little red wagon and fell prone just 
as Mrs. Tyson came running from 
the house. In her hand she held a 
gun which, in passing, some vague 
instinct had prompted her to snatch 
from a belt that was hanging on the 
wall. 

The drunken man staggered to 
his feet, turned upon the child with 
a terrible oath and swung down his 
six-shooter. It was just at that in- 
stant that Mrs. Tyson reached the 
gate. Her hand jerked up with a 
glint of steel. There followed a 
swift flash and a double report, but 
the miner’s bullet merely gouged 
a hole in the street as he lunged for- 
ward over the toy wagon. 
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The coroner’s jury exonerated 
Mrs. Tyson; but, after a short period 
of brooding over the tragedy, she 
took the boy away—nobody knew 
where—and when she returned she 
and her husband converted all their 
property into cash, and then made 
covenant with the desert and buried 
themselves in self-exile from the 
world that had become intolerably 
unfriendly to them. 

The desert has stern standards 
and all things that survive in it 
must conform to them. It accepted 
the man and woman and adopted 
them as its own; in time it re- 
created them in its image and like- 
ness. They lost their identity as a 
social unit; even their names slipped 
from them, and they became Silent 
Joe and Alkali Annie. 


* * * 


Alkali Annie came down the 


slope in the soft dusk, with her 
rile poised—a gaunt, white-haired 
woman, her desert-bitten face fur- 


rowed with wrinkles. But there 
was a gentle womanly air about her 
that seemed to soften the angular 
lines beneath her rough masculine 
garb of boots, faded blue overalls, 
and ragged gray flannel shirt. Her 
head was bare. 

Tim was conscious of a vague 
sense of uneasiness when she ap- 
proached. He was not afraid of 
Silent Joe; but if this eccentric pair 
had designs against him, whatever 
the motive, it was Alkali Annie who 
would execute them. He was sure 
of that. 

She reached the hut, and Tim, 
skillful in masking his thoughts, 
greeted her with a genial smile as 
he bowed to her with polite defer- 
ence and spoke a courteous, “Good 
evening, ma’am.” 

Annie halted beside the camp 
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table, swayed perceptibly under the 
influence of some sudden emotion, 
and then set her lips rigidly and in- 
clined her body as her narrowed 
eyes appraised Tim in a_ swift 
scrutiny. 

As she held this pose, a wild 
light began to flame in her eyes. It 
was like the fire which Tim had 
once seen in the eyes of a mountain 
lioness that had met death at his 
hands in a futile attempt to defend 
its young against him. 

Then her hostile stare softened in 
a swift reaction. Her face twitched 
and a mellow smile smoothed out 
the wrinkles and spread a warm 
glow over her weathered features. 
If she had contemplated some evil 
enterprise, she could no more per- 
severe in it than her husband, whose 
gun had now lost its menace and 
was dangling limply from his hand. 
She leaned the rifle against the 
table, advanced to Tim and dropped 
her scarred hands into his. 

“You are welcome, dear desert 
pilgrim,” she said. There was a 
quaver in her voice, which left a 
lingering aftertone, such as clings 
to the ear when the bow is lifted 
from a deep chord struck on a cello’s 
strings. Whatever else the desert 
may have done to her, it had with- 
held its harsh touch from the bell- 
like quality of her voice. “And you 
will not think hard of us for being 
wary, my friend. My husband and 
I are all alone, and we must be on 
our guard when a stranger comes 
into our camp—which happens only 
once in a blue moon!” Her voice 
trailed off into a pathetic little 
laugh. 

“I assure you, madam, that I’m 
a perfectly harmless imbecile,” Tim 
returned boyishly, releasing her 
hands. “I have drifted into your 
camp for the pleasure of human 
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companionship for one evening, 
after a rather strenuous social sea- 
son with coyotes, rattlers, and what 
not. I hope I haven’t presumed too 
much upon the goodness of strang- 
ers.” 

“You are welcome, dear boy.” A 
sudden film fell over her eyes. 
“Those are your samples?” She 
turned from him and swept a ques- 
tioning gesture toward the little 
heap that Silent Joe had emptied 
from the ore sack. 


“Yes. Would you care to look at 
them?” 
“May I?” Her voice trembled. 


“Surely,” he returned smilingly. 
“I’m flattered by your interest in 
them.” 

She followed his movements with 
narrowed eyes when he gathered up 
the samples and carried them to her 
in his helmet. 

“Please!” She took the helmet 
from his hands, sat down on an 
empty powder box near the table 
and lifted up one of the specimens. 
But her eyes held on the gold- 
striped fragment of quartz for the 
merest moment. They shifted to 
Tim’s name, which was penciled in 
bold capitals on the white lining. 
Her lips set tight, then slowly re- 
laxed. She emptied the samples on 
the ground and returned the helmet 
to Tim, who was covertly watching 
her. 

“The evening is growing chill, and 
you'd better keep it on your head, 
dear boy,” she cautioned in a gentle 
voice. 

Tim obeyed her wish. 

Annie turned to her husband. 
“We've made a very foolish blunder, 
Joe, and we owe our guest an 
apology.” Her words came sharply 
clipped. “This does not seem to be 


the same rock at all that Mr. Robin- 
son showed us when he was out to 


look over our claims a week ago; 

‘4 this gentleman is not the man 
we thought he was. Now put up 
your gun and give him back his 
weapon. We have been very rude.” 

“But you said you were sure it 
was that fellow Foster, while you 
were watching him through the 
glasses as he came across,” Joe 
complained, returning the weapon 
to Tim with slow reluctance. “You 
shouldn’t make such a mistake, 
Annie.” 

“I simply blundered, that’s all,” 
Annie retorted crisply. 

Tim felt an uncomfortable prick- 
ing at his nerve center. So they, 
too, were dealing with Mr. Robin- 
son; and the woman had seen his 
name in the helmet. She knew that 
he was Tim Foster; and yet she 
had dissembled to hold the knowl- 
edge of his identity from Silent Joe. 
It puzzled him. He was certain that 
he had never before seen these two 
desert exiles, and he was equally 
certain that they had never before 
seen him. 

But Tim knew now that Silent 
Joe and Alkali Annie had contem- 
plated some unfriendly act when 
they had seen him coming toward 
their camp. Death? The thought 
merely amused him. If he had ever 
done them an injury in any manner 
he was not aware of it. He was 
both mystified and disturbed by 
their frank discussion of him. 

And what had come over Alkali 
Annie to cause her abrupt change 
from hostility to warm friendliness? 
Was she playing some grafty game? 
Tim was not sure. Of one thing, 
however, he was certain: he had 
passed through a crucial danger, 
and he was not convinced that even 
yet the crisis had passed. He would 
have to be on his guard. 

“And those samples sure look like 

















the ones that Mr. Robinson showed 
us—the ones that he said had cup 
from Foster’s claims,” Silent Joe 
contended with dogged insistence. 

“Your old eyes are failing you, 
dear,” Annie chaffed him. “You 
couldn’t tell a thing about them in 
this uncertain light. Wait until to- 
morrow morning and then take a 
look at them. You'll find they’re 
nothing but a collection of low 
grade copper ore.” 

Tim’s brows lifted in a silent 
query, but she averted her eyes. 

“And our guest isn’t at all like 
the Mr. Foster whom we've heard 
about,” Annie went on, “except 
that he’s big and handsome.” She 
turned a warm smile upon Tim. 
“You have our apology now, dear 
guest,” she said in a soft, dignified 
tone in which Tim could detect no 
note of insincerity; “and you will 
forgive us for our silly rudeness and 
accept our poor hospitality.” There 
was a clinging note of appeal in her 
voice. 

Tim looked into her gentle eyes, 
grown dusky with long brooding. 
They glowed with a soft flame. He 
saw no malice lurking in their 
brown depths, but a great desire, a 
vast longing. They were as win- 
dows through which he saw a soul 
that was bruised and bleeding from 
the blows of the past. His will went 
truant in contemplation of those 
grave, gentle eyes. He mumbled a 
weak platitude, which fell as a flat 
dissonance against his ears. 

Alkali Annie began busying her- 
self preparing supper for her guest. 
She hushed Tim’s protests with a 
motherly scolding, which had in it 
the quality of a tender caress. 

Tim was grateful for the gener- 
ous meal. After he had eaten, the 
two men, smoking their pipes, 
lounged in languid comfort near the 
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thin greasewood fire, while the 
woman sat on an empty box, lost 
in contemplation as she watched the 
restless flames twist in and out 
among the slender sticks. 

Conversation lagged. Into the 
night crept the spell of the deep 
desert calm. An exaggerated full 
moon came loitering up over the 
eastern ridge. Its soft light crawled 
down the slope and shivered across 
the sands. A long, purring breath, 
drowsy with heavy odors, came curl- 
ing up the ridge from the desert 
floor. 

“You'll pardon me for being an 
inquisitive old woman,” said Alkali 
Annie at last, breaking the long 
silence; “but have you a wife, my 
young friend?” 

“No,” Tim replied musingly; “but 
I shall have soon—at Christmas 
time.” 

“Then there’s a girl waiting for 
you to come out of the desert?” Her 
voice went frail and tremulous. 

“Yes, she is waiting for me.” 

Then Tim told her about the 
black-eyed girl with the simple can- 
dor and embarrassment of a youth 
confiding his first love affair to a 
sympathetic mother. 

When he had finished, Alkali 
Annie sent a sidelong glance to 
Silent Joe. Then she sighed and 
regarded Tim with a wan smile. 

“You are still young, dear boy.” 
She tried to say something more, 
but her voice trembled out into an- 
other silent span. 

“If you are not wholly a stranger 
in the desert,” she ventured experi- 
mentally after a while, “then you 
have heard of my husband and my- 
self, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Tyson.” 

“Of course! Everybody knows 
about us!” There was a stabbing 
note in her voice. “And they call 
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us...” Her unfinished sentence 
merged into a bitter laugh. “Oh, I 
know what they callus! Silent Joe 
and Alkali Annie! Last year we 
went to Parker, Joe and I, and I 
heard a man on the street say, 
‘There go Silent Joe and Alkali 
Annie!’ I never knew—before— 
that we had lost our names—our 
identity in the world. Alkali Annie!” 
She leaned forward toward Tim. 
“You will not hurt me by telling me 
the truth: is that—what everybody 
calls us?” 

Tim hesitated for an embarrassed 
interval. “Yes, Mrs. Tyson,” he 
said in confusion. “But you mustn’t 
let it disturb you. The names are 
never spoken with reproach.” 

“Alkali Annie! Alkali Annie!” 
She breathed the odious name in a 
throaty whisper. Her head drooped. 
Then she lifted her eyes and turned 
them upon Tim again. “And what 
do people think of us—on the out- 
side? You must tell me the truth. 
It can’t hurt; nothing can hurt 
now,—except ...” Her voice flut- 
tered out to an inarticulate whisper. 

“T’ve never heard a word of blame 
for either you or your husband, 
dear lady,” Tim assured her quickly. 

“Never—a word of blame?” 

“Never so much as a whisper. 
How could there be? You go your 
own quiet way; you molest nobody. 
I shall tell you the truth. You are 
regarded merely as an eccentric and 
harmless old couple who are putter- 
ing your years away in a futile 
search.” 

“Futile?” She checked him with 
a protesting gesture. “Is it futile 
to run away from the cruelties and 
calumnies of the world? Oh, yes, 
I know! They say it’s cowardice. 
Perhaps it is! But it’s one of the 
hardest things to bear when trouble 
comes—the cold desertion of those 


we thought were friends!” Her 
trembling hand clutched at her 
throat. “But if you know about 
us, then you must know that there 
is still another one who is not with 
us here on the desert?” 

Tim nodded slowly. 

“Jimmy!” Mother love held the 
name lingeringly on her lips. 
“Jimmy’s the boy, you know. He 
was two years old when . .. it hap- 
pened.” 

“You shouldn’t talk about it, 
dear,” came Silent Joe’s drowsy 
chide; “especially to a stranger. It 
always upsets you when you rub 
the old wound, you know.” 

“TI can’t help it! I can’t help it!” 
Annie faltered in a_ constrained 
half-whisper. “This young man is 
like .. . what I think our boy must 
be. Jimmy is much younger than 
you”—addressing Tim—“but I know 
he must be like you—big, and hand- 
some, and good. It was sixteen 
years ago that it happened, and 
Jimmy is eighteen now. He can't 
remember—he was too young—and 
he doesn’t know that his mother 
...” Her voice became fainter and 
fainter until it droned out into a 
long-drawn sigh. 

Tim sucked nervously at his pipe. 
A low guttural sound came from 
Silent Joe, who was lying on his 
back with his eyes fixed on a star. 

“And he’s coming at Christmas 
time—coming here after his sixteen 
years away in school—in New York 
—where I took him after the... 
the...” Her head fell forward and 
she buried her face in her hands. 

For a long time she was silent, 
motionless. Then she straightened 
slowly and her hand brushed back 
a wisp of white hair that had 
tumbled down over her eyes. 

“It has taken all we had to see 
him through,” she said with more 
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calm. “But we have kept the faith. 
No one in Arizona, save only Joe 
and myself, knows where he has 
been during all these years; so no 
meddlesome busybody has ever been 
able to reach him to poison his 
heart against us. He’s grown now, 
and we know from photographs he 
has sent us that he’s a fine, big, 
handsome young man.” 

There was a throb in Tim’s throat. 
“And you haven’t seen him since 
you took him away?” he asked in a 
husky voice. 

“Not since I took him away. How 
could I? We have been in exile all 
these years, Joe and I, suffering our 
martyrdom—for his sake. It has 
been an eternity. And I’m afraid— 
afraid to have him see me as I am 
now—afraid he’ll despise me,” 
Annie said fiercely; and then in the 
same breath: “But I'd go through 
the valley of the shadow just to take 
him in my arms once more—and 
feel that he knows nothing of it— 
and of all this—but that I am the 
same mother that I was before .. .” 
A long tremor shivered through her. 
“And he’s coming for Christmas! 
for Christmas!” 

There was an exultant note in her 
voice, dominating the minor under- 
tone of spiritual pain. “He’s through 
school now; and he has written us 
that he’s coming home for Christ- 
mas even against our protest. Com- 
ing—home!” 

Her voice went hollow as she 
swept a gesture toward the mean 
hut as though she would raze it 
with her hand. 

“Will he be proud of such a 
home? And will he be proud of a 
mother like this?” 

She came erect and flung out her 
hands, a gaunt, desert creature, a 
caricature of her sex. Her stringy 
white hair, her seamed face, her 
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warped hands, her deep, brooding 
voice were all symbols of the scars 
which the thorns of fate had torn 
in her soul. But in her eyes there 
still shone the unquenchable glow 
of motherhood that challenges even 
death. 

She stood thus as one trans- 
figured, the soft moonlight enfold- 
ing her as with a robe of silver, the 
flashes from the campfire weaving 
in and out their threads of ruby 
flame, the faint perfumes of the 
desert night wrapping invisible 
clouds about her. 

The fire snuffed down for a mo- 
ment, and the shadows smoothed 
out the sharp angles of her mascu- 
line-garbed form; then the moon, 
allying itself with a flickering play 
of lights that flamed again from 
the campfire, lit up her tilted face, 
making it a vignette of ethereal 
loveliness. The grim tally of tor- 
tured years seemed to slip away, 
and her wistfully tender counte- 
nance was glorified by the infinite 
longing that shone through as from 
a lamp within. 

It was as though her soul had 
become detached. For a full half- 
minute she stood thus, a statue, 
with arms extended wide. Then a 
tremor shivered through her frail 
form. Her arms fell limp and she 
sank back to the box with a dull 
moan. 

Strangely, Tim Foster, though 
thrilled to the depths of his being, 
felt no tinge of pity for the desolate 
desert creature. Measured by his 
own gauge of life, self-immolation 
was a weak defense against the 
scourge of fate. He, with the iron 
in his veins, had scant patience with 
a sensitive temperament, which he 
regarded as an infirmity. 

But he could not quell the grow- 
ing unrest within him that had been 
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stirred by the soul appeal of Alkali 
Annie’s despair. He was beginning 
to understand, too, the spirit of her 
martyrdom. Cowardice had no 
place in it. She had made the desert 
a shield against the cold brutalities 
of an unfriendly world for the boy’s 
sake, and not for her own. 

“Jimmy will be proud of such a 
mother,” Tim said jerkily, his voice 
thick and clumsy. 

“How could he be?” she protested 
in utter self-abasement. “That ter- 
rible day in Wickenburg—” 

“Are you sorry you killed the 
brute?” Tim asked bluntly. 

“I am glad—lI saved my boy!” 

“And he will beatify such a 
mother when he knows,” Tim said 
with quiet force. “Let him come 
home to your brush house here in 
the desert; let him see you as you 
are; tell him of the tragedy; let him 
know all. He will see then what 
has been done for his sake, the sac- 
rifices, the exile, the martyrdom. 
He will understand and will glorify 
you for it.” 

“No! No!” she panted with tragic 
horror. “It would kill me if he 
should ever know—of that—and— 
of this.” Her hand lifted heavily 
toward the hut. “And our exile— 
and that they call me—his mother 
—Alkali Annie! And in a little 
while — at Christmas time — he’s 
coming!” 

“He'll never know about any of 
those things if we sell the claims, 
Annie,” Silent Joe spoke up in a 
droning monotone. 

“Oh, yes! If we sell!” The wail 
in Annie’s tone quickened the throb 
at Tim’s temples. 

“They're rich—you know they’re 
rich, dear.” Silent Joe’s reminder 
came blurred with drowsiness. 
“Somebody’s sure to pick them up, 
even if Mr. Robinson fails us.” 


“Oh, yes, they’re rich!” Annie 
sighed. “But if Mr. Robinson 
doesn’t buy them, we may have to 
wait years and years before we find 
a purchaser. Mining claims, even 
the richest, are not sold in a day; 
and at Christmas time...” 

“But if Mr. Robinson buys the 
properties, we'll have nothing to 
worry about,” Silent Joe broke in 
musingly. “We’ll have our money 
within a week, and we can fix our- 
selves up and go back East for a 
while. Then we can take Jimmy to 
California, where we'll settle down 
among strangers, just as we've al- 
ways planned, and he’ll never know 
about—that.” 

“But Mr. Robinson won’t touch 
our claims if he buys those Bill 
Williams properties that he was tell- 
ing us about,” Annie said brokenly. 
“He made it plain enough to us 
that they are his first choice, and 
that if he buys them he will be un- 
able to make any other investment 
for a long time.” 

“Maybe he won’t make a dicker 
with that fellow Foster,” Silent Joe 
droned. “Maybe he won’t. Lying 
here and looking up at the stars, 
I’ve been seeing visions, Annie,— 
you the pretty woman that you used 
to be, all dressed up in your soft 
silks and satins, and Jimmy throw- 
ing his arms about your neck .. .” 

Annie broke into his maunderings 
with a low, half-sobbing laugh. 

Tim squirmed uneasily. He rapped 
the dottle from his pipe, filled the 
bowl again and lighted it. He 
shrugged his shoulders. These 
desert hermits and their boy meant 
nothing to him. They had their 
problems, of course, but they must 
solve them for themselves. The im- 
plied demand that he, a stranger, 
must solve them for them was 
manifestly unfair. 
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In good season somebody would 
come along and buy their claims. If 
the properties had the values—and 
Tim knew they must have, else Mr. 
Robinson would not be considering 
them—they would not go begging 
for long. 

Tim Foster was a man of vision, 
and he now saw the innocent part 
that he himself was playing in the 
tragedy. Silent Joe and Alkali 
Annie were facing a mortal crisis in 
their lives. Fate had placed him 
in their way. He was the obstacle 
that stood between them and the 
end for which they had made their 
soul-scarifying sacrifices. 

But it was through no fault of his 
that his interests ran counter to 
theirs. He was merely an accident 
in their lives. However, their dis- 


tress had stirred a submerged some- 
thing deep down within his nature 
that was beginning to be trouble- 


some. He compressed his lips 
against the disturbing vibrations. 
They were inimical to the stability 
of his iron-and-steel structure and 
must be quieted. 

He now understood, too, the 
danger through which he had passed, 
and he speculated on what might 
have happened if Alkali Annie had 
not weakened in the crucial mo- 
ment. 

“You must remember, Joe, that 
Mr. Robinson told us that he had 
promised to wait for Mr. Foster un- 
til the twenty-fourth.” It was Annie 
speaking, and Tim was uncomfort- 
ably conscious that her words were 
addressed to himself rather than to 
her husband. “But if Mr. Foster 
doesn’t come in by that date, we 
can expect Mr. Robinson here on 
the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth to 
close the deal with us.” 

“Yours are—gold properties?” 
Tim’s blunt query fell like a dis- 
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cord. His thoughts were on Jimmy’s 
home-coming; his eyes held riveted 
on the campfire. 

“Gold and silver,” Annie replied. 
“Mr. Robinson assures us that ours 
is the richest strike that has been 
made in Arizona in years. So you 
see, my friend, our wanderings up 
and down the desert have not been 
futile, unless the reward, which we 
have paid such heavy toll to earn, 
is now denied us.” 

Tim was a marble image. He 
gave no sign that he understood. It 
was an appeal, but a dignified ap- 
peal, without whine or whimper. 
Annie was making no pretense at 
subtlety. She was frankly obvious. 

And Tim knew that she was not 
trying to move him by playing upon 
his sympathetic emotions. She was 
too proud and generous for that. He 
had listened to her appeal rather as 
the brave petition of one who suf- 
fers persecution, pleading a cause 
for justice’s sake; and, though ruth- 
less and unsentimental, Tim Foster 
was a just man. 

The trend of the conversation was 
disturbing, and Tim found a means 
of diverting it into other channels. 
He conjured up more pleasant 
themes, and, while Silent Joe dozed 
beside the campfire, he and Annie 
talked on into the night. 

There was a chill in the air, and 
when the time came to retire, Annie 
pressed an extra blanket upon Tim. 
He carried it and his cotton bag 
down the barranca to a spot well re- 
moved from the brush hut, and 
there he made down his bed. 

His thoughts became badly mixed. 
They kept him tumbling restlessly 
in his blankets until the early hours 
of the morning. Sleep found him 
at last, and the sun was up when 
he came astir. He gathered up his 
bag and the borrowed blanket and 
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hurried up to the brush hut. Silent 
Joe was not about, but Annie was 
waiting for him, and she met him 
with a warm morning greeting. 

“We are early risers, Joe and I,” 
she said, with a kindly smile. “But 
we knew that you were worn out 
after your long tramp across the 
desert and that you needed a re- 
freshing rest. So we were careful 
not to disturb you. Now a good 
breakfast will fortify you for your 
hard trip across the ridge, dear 
friend.” 

It was a good breakfast, indeed, 
quail lined with rashers of bacon 
and baked in a Dutch oven, hot bis- 
suits, corn cakes, preserved prickly 
pears and coffee. 

Tim ate with relish; and when he 
arose from the table, Annie had 
ready for him a bundle wrapped in 
a cloth. 

“It isn’t much,” she deprecated, 


“just some fresh biscuits and baked 
quail to help you across the ridge. 
And I have filled your canteen from 
the seep spring where we get our 


water supply. You will find the 
water sweet and pure.” 

Tim gulped his thanks. He drop- 
ped the gift into his cotton bag, 
hung the canteen from his shoulder 
and took up his glasses, which he 
had left beside the hut the night 
before. 

“Now I'll collect my samples, and 
then I'll be on my way,” he said in 
an insecure tone. 

A puzzled scowl slipped over his 
face when he saw a little heap of 
copper-stained rock occupying the 
spot on the ground where Annie 
had emptied the specimens from his 
helmet. 

“Oh!” Annie’s exclamation was 
hardly more than an embarrassed 
expulsion of breath. “I'd forgotten. 
I... 1 substituted that worthless 
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copper ore for your samples .. . so 
Joe...” 

She was greatly agitated. She re- 
treated abruptly into the hut, re- 
turning in a moment with the bag 
of specimens. 

“I hid them under my pillow, so 
Joe couldn’t see them,” she said, 
with a fluttering laugh, as she 
passed the bag to Tim. “Now you 
must hurry, dear boy, so the hard 
task of climbing the ridge will be 
over with before the sun gets high. 
And you mustn’t delay. The black- 
eyed girl is waiting for you, and 
Christmas is not far off.” She blessed 
him with a motherly smile. 

Tim averted his eyes and looked 
up the slope. Somehow it seemed 
forbiddingly steep this morning. He 
took a few tentative steps. His de- 
linquent will made laggards of his 
feet. Then he squared his shoulders 
and started. 

“Not that way—please!” There 
was more than a protest in Annie’s 
voice. It was charged with fear. 
“Go off to the right—and then 
straight up over the ridge. It'll be 
a harder climb, but Joe is waiting 
...upthere .. .” Her voice throbbed, 
and the hand she lifted was trem- 
bling. “I think he knows who you are 
now ... and he might be tempted 
‘ No! Not that way, for the 
love of God!” 

Tim looked back at her, frowning. 

She flung out her hands. “Oh, 
yes! I, too, was tempted!” she con- 
fessed, sinking to a powder box that 
stood near the table and burying her 
face in her palms. “But you have 
seen desert creatures fight for their 
young and can understand!” 

Tim turned again and looked off 
in the direction which she had in- 
dicated that he must take. The 
mountain seemed to lift a hunched 
shoulder toward him. Its hard face 


















repelled him with the unmitigated 
austerity of its black frown. Then 
an alluring shred of wind came 
with a lilt up from the desert floor. 
It divided itself into many odorous 
tendrils, which wrapped him round 
and assailed his wavering will. 

He looked back once more. Annie 
had now risen from the box. Her 
face gleamed white under its coat 
of desert brown. She stood straight 
and proud, but in her eyes he read 
the devastation of all her hopes. 
There was no reproach in their 
dusky depths, but a great desire, an 
infinite longing. He saw her now 
as a castaway flung bleeding upon 
a desolate shore with her bark of 
dreams breaking on the unfriendly 
rocks. 

Tim felt the iron-and-steel struc- 
ture crumbling. The soft magic of 
the desert’s mood crept into his 
veins. All the loveliness of the mel- 
low November morning enfolded 
him. And he was claiming it for 
himself alone. 

The gaunt, warped creature who 
stood beside the mean hut, lost in 
despair, knew only the desert’s 
thorns. He was whipping her and 
her patient mate back into the 
blighted solitudes, where they must 
again take up their pathless wander- 
ings. He was making of himself an 
impassable barrier against their de- 
liverance from their long exile into 
a garden of great joy. 

At that moment there came to 
him a vision of another Mother, 
on a Christmas morn centuries ago, 
a wanderer, too, in the ecstasy of 
clasping to her bosom her Only 
Born; then the iron and _ steel 
crashed down. 

He retraced his steps in long, 
swift strides. When he came to 
Annie, he took her hands in his and 
bent over them reverently. 
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“Good-by, beautiful mother,” he 
said with the simplicity of a child. 
“I left something of great impor- 
tance in my crippled car, which is a 
two-day journey back along the 
trail. I must return and get it be- 
fore I can go on. I wish you that 
mother’s happiness, on Christmas 
morning, which no man can ever 
measure.” 

“But you—you’ll be too late for 
Mr. Robinson!” She stared at him 
in a dull daze. 

“IT can wait.” 

“But the little girl—will she 
wait?” she asked, tightening her 
fingers convulsively on his hand. 

“She would wait forever and a 
day, if she knew.” He smiled down 
at her. “But she need not wait. In 
a few days I shall go to her. I am 
not empty-handed, even though the 
sale of my claims must be held for 
another time.” 

Annie’s scarred hands withdrew 
from his and fluttered to his face. 
She drew it down and kissed him. 

“Good-by, Timothy, dear boy!” 
she breathed in the frailest of whis- 
pers. “Happy the girl who chooses 
a man with so great a soul! The 
blesssings of a grateful and happy 
mother go with you to the end of 
your days, Timothy. May you and 
the little girl have many joyous 
Christmases. Good-by, dear boy!” 

There was a new buoyancy in 
Tim’s feet when they carried him 
swiftly down the red-black slope to- 
ward the desert floor. 

“And on Christmas morn another 
mother will clasp her only born to 
her bosom,” he said aloud. 

He glanced back over his shoul- 
der. Annie was standing, trans- 
figured, beside the hut. She did not 
see him. Her eyes were lifted above 
the rugged eastern sky line. Her 
thoughts were beyond the desert. 















THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CRISIS IN ENGLAND. 


By ALPHONSE LUGAN. 


PART III. 


N a very carefully prepared report, 
written in 1906, by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture to be presented to 
the Cabinet Minister, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, I find the following statements 
bearing directly upon my argument: 


“Up to the time of the abolition of 
the Corn Laws, England did not de- 
pend upon foreign countries for her 
foodstuffs, and she long maintained 
this condition of being self-sustain- 
ing, in spite of the increase in popu- 
lation. The number of people nour- 
ished on wheat grown on England’s 
soil, reached its maximum in the 
period between 1841-1845, when 24,- 
000,000 out of 26,800,000 inhabit- 
ants lived on it. The importation of 
wheat and wheaten flour rose as 
high as 292,000,000 cwts. in 1831- 
1835; it went to 691,000,000 in 1836- 
1840; and to 828,000,000 in 1841- 
1845. Since that time importations 
have increased rapidly, in a ratio 
corresponding to the diminishing 
per cent of population, and the 
number of people using native 
grown wheat for food. This num- 
ber fell, from 24,000,000 in 1841- 
1845 to 4,500,000 in 1891-1895, a 
decrease of not less than eighty-one 
and one-quarter per cent in fifty 
years. In other words, during the 
period 1891-1895, the same quantity 
of wheat was produced as at the end 
of the seventeenth century, before 
improved agricultural methods had 
been introduced.” 


The following figures, taken from 


a book by Mr. M. A. Siegfried, Eng- 
land Today, will throw further 
light on this matter. From 1870 to 
1923, the area of tilled land in Eng- 
land fell from 18,335,000 acres to 
14,478,000; the number of agricul- 
tural laborers, went from 1,269,000 
in 1872 to 911,000 in 1923. On the 
other hand, cattle raising which in 
1872 counted 4,505,000 head, com- 
prised 5,822,000 in 1923. “Wide 
areas of land had gone fallow; lands 
once fertile and producing rich har- 
vests were now cultivated in a most 
haphazard manner; they were left 
for the uses of sport,—or abandoned 
altogether. In certain parts of the 
country where once large popula- 
tions found a living, houses were al- 
lowed to fall into ruin and the land 
used to pasture cattle and sheep.” 

It should not be forgotten that if 
England was once able to raise suf- 
ficient wheat for her own use, it was 
because at times she sold bread at 
an exorbitant price. Having had a 
poor harvest in 1836, the Corn Laws, 
which prevented the importation of 
foreign wheat were instrumental in 
bringing on a famine among thou- 
sands of workingmen. Richard 
Cobden, the Father of Free Trade 
and a Manchester man, led a cam- 
paign against them for two years, 
finally accomplishing his purpose, 
for the Tory, Lord Robert Peel, 
aided by a coalition of Liberals and 
Conservatives voted the repeal of the 
laws, in June, 1846. 


iReport of the Director General of Food 
Production for the period up to June 1, 1918. 
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These times have come back, but 
to live them over again in the same 
manner would be a big mistake. 
The problem is to get from the Eng- 
lish soil, at a price within reach of 
the workingmen of the country, 
food sufficient for the population of 
the island, and so free it from the 
fluctuations of trading in manufac- 
tured articles, but to obtain this 
result is not as easy as it appears at 
first glance. Habits are already 
formed which recognize only com- 
mercialism and industrialism; these 
were successful enough in giving 
wealth to the masters, with a pro- 
portionate share to their employees, 
assuring them of a life of comfort. 

I have already spoken of the plan 
to divide the land more evenly and 
so bind the farmer more closely to 
it. I am informed that since the 
war quite a few farmers have pur- 
chased the properties of their land- 
lords. But these purchases have 
merely transferred the landed prop- 
erty to other hands, they have in no 
wise changed the condition of the 
land itself. 

A division of the land, even if 
wisely done, would not be enough 
to make the return to the country 
attractive to the present generation 
of young people, who are too fond 
of the city to leave it. They, and 
those who will follow later, might 
be won over to country life, in view 
of the growing distress which pre- 
vails in the cities, if they were given 
a taste for it at school, and if in 
the villages they were assured of a 
Steady wage, together with com- 
fortable houses, amusements, good 
roads connecting with the city, and 
especially a convenient means of 
transport for their produce. 

This last point is particularly im- 
portant. All the railway systems of 
England were built to take care of 
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the merchandise flowing towards 
the ten or twelve principal ports, or 
to carry to these ports coal, wool, 
or goods manufactured in great 
cities. The needs of agriculture, es- 
pecially facilities for the exportation 
of its products, were entirely for- 
gotten. Hence we have this para- 
dox. It is cheaper, and much easier 
to carry potatoes, cattle, and cheese 
from Denmark to London, than 
from the center of England to Lon- 
don. There are no railways for 
agriculturists, and where they do 
exist the freight charge is so heavy, 
that foreign competition easily wins 
the day. The report on agriculture 
from which I have already quoted, 
voices this complaint of the ham 
and bacon merchants of Carlisle: 
“America can pour its products into 
English markets at one quarter of 
the price we are forced to pay. 
From New York to Liverpool the 
freight rate is 7s.6d.aton. From 
Carlisle to Liverpool 16 s. and from 
Carlisle to London 30 s. a ton.” 

To adapt the English rail system 
to the needs of the farmer is one of 
the first conditions necessary for a 
back to the land policy. When this 
measure is taken, and a few others 
besides, it will still be necessary to 
keep in mind the handicap under 
which English agriculture labors, 
because of the excessive moisture of 
the climate and the flinty nature of 
so much of its soil. 

The land question is a constant 
source of anxiety to the best in- 
formed minds of England. In Sep- 
tember, 1925, Lloyd George began 
a campaign throughout the country, 
on this vital subject. On the twenty- 
fourth of the same month at Killer- 
ton in Devon County, he made a 
great speech, explaining his pro- 
gram. Here are its salient points: 
Great Britain buys abroad, agricul- 
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tural products to the value of £400,- 
000,000. While great care has been 
lavished on the tillage of Canada 
and Australia, England, where the 
soil, as a whole, is much better, has 
been completely forgotten. English 
farmers are not less skilled than 
those of other countries. Moreover, 
in 1840, Great Britain produced 
foodstuffs sufficient for 21,000,000 
inhabitants and to-day she only pro- 
duces enough for 13,000,000. In 
countries which do not lend them- 
selves readily to tillage, trees are 
planted. But, in England, where 
9,000,000 acres might be set with 
trees, there are only 2,000,000 acres 
so used. For the past two years a 
committee has been studying the 
question; making a thorough inves- 
tigation. Their principal conclu- 
sions are that the landlord, over- 
burdened with taxes, especially 
since the war, is unable to make 
his land suitable for tillage again. 

The State ought to take his place, 
reimbursing him fairly for the 
losses he sustains. Those farmers 
who paid war prices for their land, 
should also be helped by the State. 
Furthermore, those 800,000 farm 
laborers must be considered, to 
them must be given some portion 
of that land, which they cultivate, 
but none of which, they own? 

To understand this last remark, 
it is well to bear in mind, that the 
English farmer is not a peasant, 
but a sort of quasi landlord, and 
an employer of manual labor, re- 
ceiving regular wages. When he 
gives his workmen twenty-five shil- 
lings a week, he has hardly any 
profit left for himself. And so, he 
turns his fields into grazing land, 
whilst the farmer laborer goes to 


2I have taken this brief summary of Lloyd 
George’s speech from the account of it given 
in the Daily News, September 18, 1925. 
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look for work in the mines.* To 
bind him to the land, he must be- 
come owner of it, and for him and 
his family there must be a little 
home close at hand. 

A Liberal landlord raised objec- 
tions to this plan of Lloyd George 
and the Committee, claiming that to 
take over the land from the land- 
lords would cost the State £50,000,- 
000 a year, and besides it was never 
intended that the State should en- 
gage in agriculture. 

Unlike the people of the Con- 
tinent, especially those of the Latin 
race, where abstract ideas play a 
preponderant réle, ordinarily deter- 
mining the existence of parties, the 
people of England and of the Anglo- 
Saxon world prefer above all else 
the discussion of economic subjects, 
not however, to the exclusion of 
other subjects. The Conservative 
Tory is a born Protectionist. The 
Liberal Whig, is a Free Trader. But 
—and this remark has its own im- 
portance—it is not unusual to see 
lords of the oldest nobility, Liberals, 
and middle class people, in the Tory 
ranks. Each class has its own 
special viewpoint, yet withal, there 
is amongst them a willingness to 
reach a common ground of agree- 
ment, and thus an even balance is 
maintained in the policies of the 
day. 

To-day, even more than in the 
days which followed the Napoleonic 
wars and the Continental blockade; 
to-day, after that unprecedented 
catastrophe, which overwhelmed the 
world, and struck at the very vitals 
of that commercial monopoly which 
England had held for a century; to- 
day each of these two politico- 
economic parties comes forward 
with a solution for the troubles be- 
fore them. 
8Siegfried, England Today, page 150. 
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As in Cobden’s time, the Conserva- 
tives claim that to divide the land 
would be no remedy at all, since it 
would prevent tillage on a large 
scale with the employment of newer 
scientific methods, which is the only 
way for a farmer to secure any 
profit; that no one can expect crowds 
accustomed to city life, to go back 
to the fields; that, therefore, it is 
necessary first of all, to protect the 
English farmer from foreign com- 
petition and from the handicap of 
high freight rates at home. 

But no matter how important the 
agrarian question may be, it is well 
understood that the most important 
thing of all is to save industry, for 
itis the very basis of the country’s 
life. Hence a very ambitious plan 
has been proposed, namely to make 
of England one immense business 
house, whose branches and depend- 
encies, would now no longer be the 
factories and mills of Manchester 
and Liverpool, but all the colonies 
closely linked up with the Mother- 
house (if we may venture to give 
it this name), subject to the same 
rates for imports and exports; each 
contributing to the needs of the 
others. There are statistics aplenty 
to prove that before the war it was 
the commerce with the colonies only 
which showed any progress, which 
furnishes compelling reason indeed, 
to form with them a powerful eco- 
nomic empire. This could be ac- 
complished, the leaders think, by a 
complete repudiation of all existing 
commercial treaties, by placing a 
very heavy duty on all merchandise 
which competes with English and 
colonial merchandise, and by grant- 
ing a special low rate to all the 
colonies for whom the favored na- 
tion clause given by England to 
other nations, shall no longer be 
in force. Moreover, certain prod- 
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ucts would be more heavily taxed 
to save the basic industries of Great 
Britain, and to protect the manual 
labor of these industries from the 
effects of “dumping” and the de- 
preciation of foreign money. 

In a well thought out report, the 
former Cabinet Minister, Mr. He- 
wins, shows that since the war, leg- 
islators seem to be getting nearer to 
a realization of this plan. In 1919, 
1920, and 1921, the favored nation 
clause was granted to the colonies. 
In 1921 Parliament voted the Pro- 
tection Act for national industries, 
by a majority of 164 votes. 

The Conservative Protectionists 
are, however, asking, as I have al- 
ready intimated, that the system of 
automatically extending the benefits 
accruing to a nation from the fav- 
ored nation clause, to all those who 
form special favoring treaties with 
England, be suppressed. They cite, 
as an example, the United States 
where concessions are made when 
advantages equally good are re- 
ceived in return. 

This plan which seems at first 
glance, a very simple and effective 
means of saving British Commerce, 
when examined more carefully, 
bristles with insuperable difficulties. 
Quite obviously it would disappoint 
the hopes of those who sing its 
praises. 

Let us suppose that England and 
her colonies do form this gigantic 
store which the Protectionists pro- 
pose. Do they think for a moment, 
that the directors of stores in the 
United States, in France, Germany 
and other countries, would not take 
immediately, all needful measures 
to prevent the British Government 
from taxing their products, and 
English industries from coming in 
at lower prices, by diverting trade, 
if necessary, to their rivals in these 
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industries? A striking example of 
what would happen on a vast scale, 
was given when the House of Com- 
mons, in 1922, debated on a pro- 
posed surtax on gloves imported 
from Germany. The Conservative 
members of Parliament from Lanca- 
shire, even though they were Con- 
servatives and Protectionists pro- 
tested this surtax of thirty-three per 
cent because it threatened to put a 
stop to their exports of cotton yarn, 
which they had been sending to Ger- 
many to be used in the manufacture 
of gloves. Under other economic 
conditions than those which at pres- 
ent exist, would not Germany be 
inclined to turn to America or some 
other country for her supplies of 
cotton? 

Again, the proposed system, sup- 
poses that the interests of England 
are always identical with those of 
the colonies. This is not true. In 
the first place, England herself will 
always find it more to her advantage, 
because of distance and other rea- 
sons, to do business with France, 
Belgium, Spain, and Germany, than 
with Australia, Canada, and India. 
Then, too, these colonies have long 
had very active and lucrative com- 
mercial dealings with other coun- 
tries, especially with the United 
States. On that day when the ex- 
portations of Canada and Australia 
are interfered with or injured in 
any way, by imperial protective 
taxes, will they not be ready to 
shake off the economic yoke of the 
mother country, and make prepara- 
tions to shake off the political yoke? 
Was it not protection at any price 
which led England to tax tea, which 
caused that scene in Boston harbor, 
and the revolt of the American 
colonies? 

Canada had already entered in- 
to special agreements with France, 
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before the war. With Germany, 
and the United States, and various 
other countries she had, also, made 
treaties, without bothering much 
about the interests of England. It 
is true, these treaties were con- 
demned, but it did not appear evi- 
dent that Canada because of this, 
was willing to subordinate entirely 
her own commercial interests to 
those of the United Kingdom. In 
1918, the Australian Government 
entered into a commercial treaty 
with the United States, which in- 
cluded, indeed, special rates favor- 
ing Great Britain, but it first made 
secure all advantages essential ‘o 
Australia which were implied in her 
long-standing business _ relations 
with the United States. 

Finally statistics show that there 
are 2,000,000 people who should 
emigrate. The Conservative Pro- 
tectionists speak about passing laws 
favorable to emigration. But the 
English people backed by the Labor 
Party stubbornly refuse to listen. 
One may also hear discreet praise 
of Malthus, and birth control is ad- 
vocated to preserve a proper bal- 
ance between the growing popula- 
tion and the possible sources of 
food supply. 

The Free Traders have not failed 
to make the most of all these diffi- 
culties which militate against the 
monopolistic system and that policy 
of the closed door, so much favored 
by Protectionists to safeguard Eng- 
lish commerce and industry. In 
their opposition, they have behind 
them the masses of the people, for 
whom, protection at any price, 
would mean, just what it meant 0 
1838: the high cost of bread, and 
the high cost of everything of prime 
necessity. 

The Labor Party which comes the 
closest to representing the views of 
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the working classes, is strongly op- 
posed to the policy of protection, 
and at every election, makes a bitter 
fight against it. Some few intellec- 
tuals from the Liberal Party, and 
from the Labor Party, generous 
hearted men, who are well ac- 
quainted with present difficulties, 
foreseeing that in the near future 
there will be far greater ones for 
England than for other nations, 
but enchained by the fetters of a 
traditional egoism, propose a sort 
of economic internationalism, as 
an addition to, or better still as an 
essential plank, in the League of 
Nations. 

Under this agreement, civilized 
peoples would establish a solidarity 
amongst themselves, a consolidation 
of all their possessions, which would 
then be equally shared by all. Such 
an ambitious project, whose effects 
reach far out into time and space, 
meet with obstacles which appear 
at first impossible to overcome. The 
greatest of all, is that spirit of na- 
tionalism which the war has only 
made more intense. And yet, one 
may ask, if Mr. Wilson, instead of 
offering a League, so abstract in 
character, so filled with political and 
even military views, had only drawn 
up a clear, practical plan aiming 
at an economic understanding, 
first with the Allies, then extending 
the plan to include others, would 
he not have done a better service 
to civilization and been more suc- 
cessful in bringing peace to the 
world? 

The more one studies the prob- 
lems of the day in their intellectual 
complexity, the more one finds that 
it is the economic problems which 
most urgently call for a solution. 
They will remain unsettled, not in 
the clauses of protocols but in the 
realities of every day life, so long 


as men refuse to see the facts from 
this angle. Who can fail to see that 
the question of money, its function, 
its administration, its circulation, 
its exchange value, is as vital a 
question for stabilizing the varied 
relations of peoples as the Russian 
question, itself, and other questions 
as well. If the Allied Powers had 
not forgotten everything else in 
their eagerness to gather from the 
Peace Conference as many plums as 
possible for themselves, they would, 
with perfect unanimity, have tackled 
this question before all others. 

No doubt, that is why those gen- 
erous minded men to whom I have 
alluded here and there, demand first 
of all that international exchange 
be restored to a healthy state. The 
objection offered to this is that it is 
merely “acting like a physician who 
tells his patient that there is no way 
to cure him until he first rids him- 
self of the symptoms of his illness. 
No more can health be restored to 
exchange by acting directly upon 
i 

Obviously! But with codperation 
amongst peoples, pressure might be 
brought to bear on those economic 
conditions which have a dominating 
influence on the exchange. When 
a doctor builds up the whole muscu- 
lar and nervous system of a sick 
person, the symptoms peculiar to 
his illness disappear at the same 
time. But one may still offer this 
objection that before establishing 
this solidarity and before any eco- 
nomic organization can be formed, 
the people themselves must first be 
organized. One organization does 
not exclude the other. But one or- 
ganization, standing apart, inde- 
pendent, and exclusive will not ac- 
complish its purpose, unless there 
is solidarity between it and the 
other organizations. 





ST. PAUL THE LYRIC POET. 
By R. S. C. J. 


T is not without admirable fitness 
that St. Paul has been likened 
both to a trumpet and to a lyre, for 
in the many-sided personality of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles there 
are evident two very distinct, yet in- 
separable strains, and both of these 
must be taken equally into consid- 
eration, if anything approaching a 
fair estimate of his famous letters 
is to be achieved. 

As the symbol of the trumpet— 
the recognized signal of high sum- 
mons and official proclamation—at 
once suggests, it is in his magis- 
terial capacity, his capacity of God- 
appointed Apostle of the Gentiles 
that St. Paul is the sonorous “tuba 
clangens ecclesiz; the mighty mis- 
sioner promulgating the Gospel of 
Christ throughout the whole known 
world: founding churches; estab- 
lishing doctrine; vindicating the 
truth; expounding the sublime phi- 
losophy of Christian dogma, now 
before the Sanhedrin, now before 
the Areopagos; again before the tri- 
bunal of Agrippa, and yet again in 
the very court of Cesar—sounding, 
in a word, in the power of his 
preaching, the high summons of all 
peoples, to the foot of the Cross; 
proclaiming in ringing tones the 
message of salvation for all. 

Were this Paul, the mighty Apos- 
tle, the forceful teacher, the ener- 
getic, masterful genius, the only Paul 
known to us, we could not but pay 
him the homage of our admira- 
tion, but there would be little in 
such a one to win our love. Hap- 
pily, however, there is known to 


us another Paul besides the illus- 
trious Doctor; the intensely human, 
lovable Paul painted by his own 
hand in the Epistles; the man that 
is one of ourselves: impetuous, ar- 
dent, sensitive and tender, generous, 
frank, loyal, perhaps the greatest 
lover of Christ and of his fellow 
men the world has ever seen. It is 
this Paul the lyre symbolizes. This 
is his most intimate self, vibrating 
continuously throughout the letters, 
imparting to every page the music 
of an ardent and sensitive soul. 

It is then in their most intimate 
and personal expression as dis- 
tinguished from their doctrinal and 
philosophic content that the Epis- 
tles of St. Paul are distinctively lyri- 
cal, for as it has been no less truly 
than beautifully expressed: 


“Song is not truth, not Wisdom, but 
the rose 
Upon Truth’s lips, the light in 
Wisdom’s eyes.” 


And this rose upon Truth’s lips, and 
this light in Wisdom’s eyes, what 
are they, in the Pauline writings, if 
not the Apostle’s ardent love for 


Christ blossoming into glowing 
song, and his enraptured faith flood- 
ing his pages perpetually with 
bursts of radiant music. 

As founts of song, love and faith 
are unsurpassed; and of the two, 
love perhaps the most unsurpass- 
able; for while love must ever, in- 
deed, in some measure at least, be 
transfused with faith, faith itself at 
its supremest cannot but issue 
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wholly into love. Of such a love, 
beyond question, the poet was think- 
ing when he exclaimed: “O lyric 
love!” for of its very nature, whether 
it utter itself in the secret of the 
heart, or pour itself out for an- 
other’s hearing, love is lyrical: lyri- 
cal in its utter spontaneity, lyrical 
in its vibrating sincerity, lyrical in 
its impassioned tones, lyrical in the 
heat and glow and exuberance of a 
divinely fired imagination; where- 
fore it is that of all the beautiful 
songs a literature treasures, the 
most exquisite by far are its in- 
spired love songs. 

But if profane love, which at its 
whitest heat is but a pale shadow 
of Divine Love, can inspire lines 
breathing the deep sonorous music 
of a Shakespeare’s “Love is not love 
which alters when it alteration 
finds”; and the exquisite, trembling, 
notes of a Keats’s “Adoring Love,” 
how much more is not the sacred 
love of a soul for Christ creative of 
ravishing song. Indeed it is from 
the God-enamored, from those to 
whom the Divine Love is not simply 
a belief “but an embrace” that the 
most ineffable love lyrics have ever 
burst forth: the “Deus, Deus Meus 
ad te de luce vigilo,” for instance, 
of a David, with its burning “Sitivit 
in Te”; the “Jesu dulcis memoria” 
of a St. Bernard with its eloquent 
“sed quid invenientibus!” the Can- 
ticle of Divine Love, too, of a St. 
Francis of Assisi, with its “O Love 
Eternal why am I a fool for Thee?” 
breathing such ineffable transport; 
and that other canticle of spiritual 
ravishment, “In a dark night, with 
anxious love inflamed .... O night 
more lovely than the dawn,” of St. 
John of the Cross, of which song it 
has been written: “its sublime, 
amorous music soars to heights 
where sense reels in the attempt to 
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follow.” Sanctity being then insep- 
arable from song, is it surprising 
that in the Epistles of St. Paul, the 
peer of all these God-enamored ones 
in Christ-love, not to say their 
prince, that ears attuned to such 
melody-making of the heart to God 
—to use the Apostle’s own expres- 
sion—should find passage upon pas- 
sage breathing the purest song? 
What lines, for instance, could be 
more genuinely lyrical than those 
in which after discoursing upon the 
vexed problem of the position of the 
Mosaic Law in the Economy of Di- 
vine Providence, and proving by pro- 
found argument that life in the 
spirit through union with Christ 
and surrender to His guidance 


works sure salvation, the Apostle, 
stirred by the power of his thought, 
breaks out into his exalted pzan: 
separabit 


“Quis nos a_ caritate 
Christi.” 

Steadily at each step of the deep- 
searching discourse the Apostle’s 
love has been gathering momentum 
as he thinks: first upon the restora- 
tion to man of the Divine Sonship 
(Rom. viii. 14-17); then upon the 
glory surely awaiting the valiant 
Christ follower (18), upon the gra- 
cious help of the Spirit, too, aiding 
our human infirmity, asking for 
each with unspeakable groanings 
that boon which his soul most needs 
(26). Indeed, as the Apostle pre- 
sents these magnificent reénforce- 
ments furnished him, who in the 
conflict against the flesh clings 
faithfully to Christ, and surrenders 
himself to the dominion of His 
Spirit, already in his every phrase 
his love-smitten soul can be heard 
vibrating. But it is when his dis- 
course draws to a close; when after 
an instant’s pause like the momen- 
tary tense quiet of some great force 
about to burst its bonds, his strong 
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marshaled arguments sweep tri- 
umphantly to the goal with the 
ringing: “If God be for us who is 
against us!” (31). It is then that 
impotent to contain its vehement 
emotion any longer, Paul’s heart 
breaks forth into that matchless 
song—love’s vibrant challenge to 
every power known or unknown, 
that is or can be, in time or in eter- 
nity, in heaven’s height or in hell’s 
abyss to sever him for one instant 
from the saving love of Christ. In 
splendid vehemence, in irresistible 
sweep, in mighty swell, not even 
Crashaw’s magnificent “Flaming 
Heart” nor Browning’s superb finale 
to the “Epistle of Karshish” can 
equal the full rushing tide of glo- 
rious faith-fired passion surging in 
the words: 


“Who then shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? Shall tribula- 
tion? or distress? or famine? or 
nakedness? or danger? or persecu- 
tion? or the sword? 


“But in all these things we over- 
come, because of Him that hath 
loved us. 

“For Iam sure that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principali- 
ties, nor powers, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor might, 

“Nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature shall be able to sep- 
arate us from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus Our Lord.” 


By the power it has to stir the 
human heart, we may judge, we are 
told, of a lyric’s merit. What then 
is not the surpassing excellence of 
these lines of St. Paul which vi- 
brate to-day as thrillingly as the day, 
well-nigh two thousand years ago 
when they were first penned, evok- 
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ing like tones in response from 
every heart the song reaches. For, 
indeed, who that has really heard 
this song in his heart has not been 
thereby urged and strengthened to 
stand every stress, face every peril, 
dare every dread, secure that wher- 
ever he may be, or whatever may 
happen, the succoring love of Christ 
Jesus will be with him—‘“his com- 
rade and his portion.” 

And unique among treasured 
lyrics though St. Paul’s “Quis nos 
separabit a caritate Christi” be, it is 
by no means the only lyrical gem 
in the Apostle’s letters. Constantly 
verses of a like nature “touching the 
heart of mystery, singing it, and 
swiftly falling silent,” reach the 
listening reader: such sudden eagle 
flights of song, as for instance, the 
sublime: “O the depths of the 
riches of the wisdom and the knowl- 
edge of God!” (Rom. ii. 33-36), and 
the swelling hymn in praise of 
charity: “If I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels . . .” (Cor. 
xiii. 1-12), and the full-toned 
prayer: “For this cause I bow my 
knees to the Father of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Eph. iii. 14-21), and 
the magnanimous cry: “the things 
that were gain to me, the same | 
have counted loss for Christ” (Phil. 
iii. 7-14), and the stirring rally 
“Let us go forth therefore to Him 
without the camp bearing His re- 
proach” (Heb. xiii. 13), and the 
lovely gladsome joy-song: “Rejoice 
in the Lord always, again I say, re- 
joice” (Phil. iv. 4). 

But if it is the love of Christ above 
all that makes Paul’s soul vibrate, 
the love of his fellow men, too, 
wrings from his heart lyric notes of 
true literary worth; for if, as Coven- 
try Patmore holds, “the slightest 
touch of genuine humanity is of 
more actual poetic value than all 
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that is not human that the sun 
shines on,” where there is not 
merely a slight touch of genuine hu- 
manity, but a human sympathy so 
broad and generous that it is char- 
acteristic of the writer, as it is of 
St. Paul, must not there be also 
poetical value of no mean order? 

And, indeed, expressions such as 
these, are they not pregnant with 
the sympathy and the sincerity, the 
imagination and the urgency, the 
intensity and the abandon that are 
the soul of lyric song: the “If you 
have ten thousand instructors in 
Christ, yet not many fathers, for in 
Christ Jesus by the Gospel I have 
begotten you” (1 Cor. iv. 15) ur- 
gently, wistfully, pathetically re- 


calling his fatherhood to spiritual 
sons false apostles would ravish 
from him; and the “Our mouth is 
open to you, O ye Corinthians, our 
heart is enlarged... 


in us you are 
not straitened” (2 Cor. vi. 11, 12) 
expressing so aptly the great-hearted 
love that made room in his breast 
for all; and the “O senseless Gala- 
tians, who hath bewitched you?” 
(Gal. iii. 1), followed quickly by 
“My little children of whom I am 
in labor again until Christ be formed 
in you” (Gal. iv. 19), that sharp cry 
of anxious anguish, begging his con- 
verts by the pangs he suffered in 
bearing them to Christ not to afflict 
him any more by weak wavering in 
the faith; and those beautifully 
sympathetic, kindly understanding 
words, requesting charity for an 
erring brother: “Forgive him and 
comfort him, lest perhaps such a 
one be swallowed up with overmuch 
sorrow” (2 Cor. ii. 7), and finally— 
for there must be an end to an 
enumeration that might be endless 
—those exquisite expressions of de- 
voted love and tender longing to be 
with his spiritual children, and of 
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all they are to his father’s heart 
such as: “We became little ones in 
the midst of you as if a nurse should 
cherish her children; so desirous of 
you, we would gladly impart unto 
you not only the Gospel of God, but 
also our own souls: because you 
were become most dear unto us” (1 
Thess. ii. 7, 8), and “My dearly be- 
loved and most desired, my joy and 
my crown” (Phil. iv. 1), and “You 
are our epistle, written in our 
hearts” (2 Cor. iii. 2), and the love- 
ly “For what is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of glory? Are not you, in the 
presence of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
you are our glory and our joy” (1 
Thess. ii. 19, 20). 

An ardent personal love of Christ 
—‘the rose on Truth’s lips”—with 
its consequent large, devoted, and 
tender love for Christ’s brethren, 
his fellow men, this then, is the first 
deep and inexhaustible source of 
the lyric strain in St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles. Indeed, as has been already 
said, since faith at its supremest 
issues wholly into love, love might 
be accounted the sole source of the 
Apostle’s song. And yet there are 
times when it is so evidently en- 
raptured faith—faith which in its 
triumphant assurance is already 
vision—that smites the chords of 
Paul’s scul, that to the “Light in 
Wisdom’s eyes” must be attributed 
many, and, not the least vibrant 
passages in the Pauline Epistles. 

And truly, though of Paul’s 
Christ-love be born his most tender, 
vehement, and exalted utterances; 
from his ardent faith, it may be 
said, springs his most glorious, his 
divinest song. And so in the na- 
ture of things it must be, for while 
it is love that robustly dares and 
tenderly clings, it is faith that un- 
wavering soars and face to face un- 
dazed beholds, and it is of such soar- 
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ing and of such beholding that are 
born lyrical glories, “Uranian chant- 
ing,” God-lit song. 

Such a song, for instance, in St. 
Paul’s letters is his magnificent Ode 
on Immortality (1 Cor. xv. 36-58), 
the most eloquent passage in all his 
writings in the opinion of many, 
and which, indeed, might be called 
“theology in ecstasy.” As is char- 
acteristic of St. Paul, it is from the 
heart of a deep argument that this 
splendid outburst of song springs. 
It has been a question of silencing, 
and definitively, the deniers of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead (1 Cor. xv. 12), the deniers, 
consequently of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion and of Christianity for, “If the 
dead rise not again, neither is Christ 
risen again, and if Christ be not 
risen again your faith is vain” (16, 
17). That Christ has indeed risen, 
“the first fruits of them that sleep” 
(20) has been effectively proved; 
but then the question is put for- 
ward: “How do the read rise again? 
or with what manner of body shall 
they come?” (35). And here it is 
that impatient of mere reasoning, 
or rather, in his effort to express 
the inexpressible, the Apostle, as it 
were, spreads his wings for eagle 
flight to carry his listeners with him 
to the heart of the mystery. 

At first the movement is deliber- 
ate with a certain restrained inten- 
sity of feeling: 


“Senseless man, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened, except it 
die first. 

“And that which thou sowest, 
thou sowest not the body that shall 
be; but bare grain, as of wheat, or 
of some of the rest. 

“But God giveth it a body as he 
will: and to every seed its proper 
body. 
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“All flesh is not the same flesh: 
but one is the flesh of men, another 
of beasts, another of birds, another 
of fishes. 

“And there are bodies celestial, 
and bodies terrestrial: but one is 
the glory of the celestial, and an- 
other of the terrestrial.” 


And here as the Apostle would 
describe that of which he himself 
has so clear a vision, the upward 
sweep accelerates, flashing pregnant 
figures in its track: 


“One is the glory of the sun, an- 
other the glory of the moon, and an- 
other the glory of the stars. For 
star differeth from star in glory. 

“So also is the resurrection from 
the dead. It is sown in corruption, 
it shall rise in incorruption. 

“It is sown in dishonor, it shall 
rise in glory. It is sown in weak- 
ness, it shall rise in power. 

“It is sown in a natural body, it 
shall rise a spiritual body. If there 
be a natural body, there is also a 
spiritual body.” 


And here there is a pause, a 
momentary poising, as it were, for 
the final soaring to the very sun. A 
swift upward glance into the heart 
of its splendor—the glorious mys- 
tery—“Behold I tell you a mystery” 
(51), and that last flight is taken in 
an uprush every wing-beat of which 
is vibrant music echoing from 
heaven’s height even to low-lying 
earth, stirring all hearts so power- 
fully that it seems that sponta- 
neously the far-off listeners in the 
valley of tears join in the last glo- 
rious chord with the singer on the 
heights: “O death, where is thy vic- 
tory? O death, where is thy sting?” 


“Behold I tell you a mystery. We 
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shall all indeed rise again: but we 
shall not all be changed. 

“In a moment, in the twinkling of 
an eye, at the last trumpet: for the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead 
shall rise again incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed. 

“For this corruptible must put on 
incorruption; and this mortal must 
put on immortality. 

“And when this mortal hath put 
on immortality then shall come to 
pass the saying that is written: 
Death is swallowed up in victory. 

“O death, where is thy victory? O 
death, where is thy sting?” 


“There are poems,” says Lionel 
Johnson, writing of sacred song, 
“metrically and imaginatively mar- 
velous, surging and sweeping for- 
ward with a splendor of movement 
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to their victorious, their exultant 
close, as though they were national 
hymns of heaven.” Surely St. Paul’s 
great song of immortality may be 
accounted one of these, for such ac- 
cents are no longer the accents of 
the pilgrim songs of earth knock- 
ing at heaven’s gate with their brave 
and yearning “credo.” No, rather are 
such accents, accents echoing the 
songs of the celestial country itself, 
the accents of one to whom it has 
been vouchsafed to see and to hear, 
the space of some golden, heaven- 
wrapt moments, things it is not 
given unto the heart of man even to 
conceive, and who forever after, full 
of the vision, walks the earth sing- 
ing a triumphant “Scio cui credidi” 
—the divine, the radiant, the ravish- 
ing song, that is “the Light of Wis- 
dom’s Eyes.” 








A COSMIC JAG. 


A Résumé of Some of the Contributions of 1926 to Our Theatrical Follies. 


By JEWELL MILLER. 


ITH the following announce- 

ment Friedrich Kiesler, who 
hails from Vienna, stages his sub- 
stitutes for outworn modes, avows 
his confidence in newer generations 
and a new order of things,— and 
typifies the Esprit Nouveau: 


“The Theater is Dead. We want to 
give it a Splendid Burial. Admission 
75 cents.” 


Lifting my eyes from a perusal of 
this startling statement (a foreword 
in the Catalogue of the Interna- 
tional Theater Exposition, of 1926), 
I beheld a curious object at the 
end of a long, gray corridor. The 
object was white of hue, glimmering 
and opalescent of surface,—a large 
flattened oval as to shape. Never 
had I seen anything just like it. 
Could it be a dinosaur’s egg, bleached 
by Egyptian suns,—or was it the 
Oriental Egg out of which all things 
had emerged and found their being? 
Or—was it merely a glorified Mam- 
moth Kiss, of the elusive but delec- 
table Meringue variety? 

Whatever the object was, it drew 
me unto itself like a lodestone! Un- 
consciously I had been moving to- 
ward it, while I speculated; when I 
stood beside its seven feet of cryptic 
form my eye became riveted on a 
small label—the sole blemish upon 
its virginal whiteness. Leaning 
closer, I saw that it bore the Num- 
ber 41. There was a clue, at least. 
Turning to the corresponding num- 
ber in my Catalogue I found this: 


“THE ENDLESS THEATER WITHOUT 
A STAGE.” 


This idea of F. Kiesler was further 
elaborated, if not elucidated, by a 
number of large charts covered with 
scrolls and diagrams which ap- 
peared to be a cross between a spiral 
staircase and a temperature chart. 
Bewilderment is a whip to some 
natures, a bafflement to others. 
Happily, the spirals on the chart be- 
fore me instead of making me dizzy, 
spurred me upward and onward— 
until I reached the zenith, in my 
mind’s eye as it were. 

Completing my mental ascent was 
exactly like peeling an apple from 
the stem to the blossom or business 
end without once severing the con- 
tinuous spiral of my handiwork. 
All along this fascinating ascending 
way, F. Kiesler assures us, an end- 
less entertainment may be (—nay, 
will be) staged, without a stage. 
Cinemas, boxing matches, puppet 
shows, etc.,—indeed the entire pan- 
orama of life. 

Why? “Because, for one thing, 
it would be monstrous in this our 
day to invite thousands of persons 
at one and the same time to taste 
of the same intellectual enjoyment. 
It would be shameless. There are 
people who seek to overcome the 
shamelessness of such a proceed- 
ing.” And Friedrich Kiesler of 
Vienna is one of them. 

But even an Endless Theater can- 
not afford an endless chain of bliss 
it seems. Having reached the Pon- 
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tifex Maximus, however, we may 
peer down, so we are told, through 
the central well of the Spiral Stair- 
case Of joy, and behold far below 
us a vast Stadium. Here are to 
be staged Olympic Games, World- 
Marathons—in short, the first loop 
of the spiral chain of enchantment 
which circles and forms The End- 
less Theater, forms a stage where 
world events of athletic prowess and 
speed-endurance are to be held. 
Having imbibed this from a study 
of the charts, and their appended 
explanatory notes I looked at the 
Original Egg (or Meringue Kiss) 
with a growing respect. It were as 
if spying an innocent-looking “three- 
miniter,” of the soft-boiled variety, 
I had opened it—to find a live chick- 
en, armed cap-a-pie with beek, 
claws, eyes—and tail-feathers! 


DER WAGON DER PROSERPINA. 


But I was not alone in observing 
the Cosmic Egg, out of which end- 
less possible impossibilities had 
emerged. Over to the right, superim- 
posed against a white board back- 
ground, reared a wild-eyed horse. 
Evidently he had just parted com- 
pany from the vehicle which he had 
been drawing, for, some fifteen feet 
to the left, one detached wheel and 
some fragments of flying harness 
were poised in air, before another 
white board. It gave me a sudden 
sense of catastrophe! 

Involuntarily I clutched the arm 
of the friend who had invited me 
to the Exposition. “Look out,” I 
cried—then I realized that the rear- 
ing steed had no legs. None what- 
ever. The legs of the quadruped 
had parted company with the earth 
for all time,—as he was quite sim- 
ply contrived (as were the chariot- 
wheel and broken reins) out of 
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wrought-iron loops—yet the whorls 
that sketchily indicated the flare of 
fiery nostrils and the big black 
knobs that formed his rolling eyes 
were prodigious in effect! I took 
his number, also that of the de- 
tached wheel and broken thongs,— 
and, would you believe it, together 
they effected a construction cata- 
logued as: “Der Wagon der Pros- 
erpina.” 

Well I felt somehow that Proser- 
pina and her Pegasus would never 
meet again, so, giving the latter a 
wide berth (for he had a fearsome 
look in his off eye which was out 
of alignment either with the back- 
ground or his other optic—I couldn’t 
tell which), I walked sadly toward 
the windows, quoting, under my 
breath “and never the twain shall 
meet,” when I bumped right into a 
lady sinking into a tub of water. 

Instinctively I held out a saving 
hand—was this poor creature to be 
sacrificed to the insatiable cravings 
of these exhibitors? But this time 
it was my friend who caught my 
outstretched hand and drew me 
back. “Be quiet,” she whispered 
sharply (for a group of professional- 
looking people were approaching the 
tub), “you can do nothing. Look,” 
she commanded peremptorily,— 
then she passed her entire arm di- 
rectly between the lady and the 
bathtub. 

Then I perceived that this lost 
soul, whom I had feared a victim 
of despair because of the coal short- 
age or sex-repression (did not poor 
May in The Perennial Bachelor end 
it all thus?) was not in the tub at 
all! She was firmly upheld by an 
iron support, had no need of me— 
and furthermore her suicidal mania 
could never be fulfilled, for she was 
attired in a voluminous balloon 
skirt of pink net, stoutly sewed to a 
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wire hoop, which would act as one 
hundred per cent perfect life-pre- 
server should she and the watery 
contents of that tub ever meet. 

My humanitarian impulses thus 
frustrated twice in five minutes, I 
managed to confront the life-sized 
puppets and photographs compris- 
ing a setting for “Soirées de Paris” 
without turning a hair. 


More oF It. 


Having exhausted the contents of 
the room presided over by the Cos- 
mic Egg, I turned nonchalantly to 
my companion and asked: “Are you 
game for the rest of it?” An en- 


thusiastic affirmative impelled us 
toward the stairs which led to the 
remainder of the Exposition. I took 
the long flight of steps furtively— 
my nerves were jumpy. Somehow 
I felt we must surely encounter the 
famous “Nude descending a Stair- 


case.” But nothing more alarming 
passed us than a slip of an art 
student, topped by a fetching Peter 
Pan hat, and a dark-eyed zxsthetic 
young man who impressed me as 
worth knowing. 

“Let’s follow him,” I suggested in 
guarded tones. “No doubt he can 
clarify for us much that is vague,— 
explain the inexplicable and un- 
screw for us the inscrutable!” 

We hastened our steps, yet kept 
at a seemingly disinterested dis- 
tance from the youth. Passing 
through a corridor leading from the 
American Exhibit to that of our 
foreign brethren, I received a con- 
fused and fleeting impression of 
rows of marionettes, and masks 
swaying from suspended strings. 
Acrobats, Russian dancers, moujiks 
—and in the offing an occasional 
peep-hole theater. These, however, 
were mere replicas of those in which 
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I had witnessed the tragedy of 
Punch and Judy in my childhood, 
save that the Proscenium arch was 
composed of a series of hectic pin- 
wheel formations (in futuristic 
colorings) instead of the lovely tin- 
selly copper foil, pasted on card- 
board, of an earlier day. 

The young artist I was following 
came to a sudden standstill before a 
painting entitled: “Jazz,” a curtain 
for a modern theater. At first 
glimpse, it looked to me exactly like 
an authentic Paisley Shawl. But | 
had no mind to be deceived again, 
so I drew up alongside the youth 
and took a long close look. What I 
saw was a medley of unrelated ob- 
jects, in closest juxtaposition. Step- 
ladders, tilted at a dangerous angle, 
a pothook, a derrick chained to the 
leg of a grand piano, many large 
peanuts running on very tiny legs; 
a delirious hammer; a pair of yawn- 
ing tongs—trying to swallow some- 
thing that looked like a basket ball; 
a bunch of grapes hanging from a 
gridiron; the skeleton of a tipsy 
skyscraper—swaying under an in- 
ebriate moon! 

Vertigo seized me. Then my sight 
focused full upon the center of the 
Jazz Curtain. I saw what seemed 
to be a medallion such as every 
Paisley Shawl has boasted, in its 
heart of hearts, since time imme- 
morial. I looked again—it was the 
pale face of Father Time himself, 
leering at me through a cloud-like 
swirl of his own once venerable 
whiskers! 

I confess I was frankly peeved, 
for ever since I was a child I had 
been taught that the heart of things 
was sound—when once you reached 
the core. And this face of Father 
Time which formed the medallion 
was both furious and apoplectic. 

“Pardon me,” I said gently to the 
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young man, not wishing to mar 
whatever inspiration he might be 
drawing from the Jazz drop (for 
how could I be sure that he saw 
what I saw?—the secret beauty of 
this new freedom being that any 
number of people may look at the 
same thing and each one see some- 
thing utterly different). “Pardon 
me, can you explain the significance 
of this conglomeration of unrelated 
objects,—give me any clue to the 
true inwardness of this . . . this 
movement?” 

Slowly, he turned his gazelle-like 
eyes to mine,—they held a fugitive 
reproach. “It is,” he replied pa- 
tiently, as one who explains to a 
child, “one of the many inspired 
emanations of l’Esprit Nouveau.” 

“’Tis nothing of the sort,” I re- 
torted boldly. “It is a madman’s 
interpretation of a Paisley Shawl 
—and what, I ask you, is more hon- 
orably ancient than a Paisley 
Shawl?” “See,” I cried with growing 
courage, as I pointed out the various 
designs in the Jazz Curtain, “that 
pale distorted face surrounded by 
a swirl of whiskers is the central 
medallion, and all those big inverted 
peanuts running around the border 
—what are they but fantastic copies 
of the well-known motif of the pear- 
shaped jewel that the Rajahs of In- 
dia have worn in their turbans since 
history records them? Why the very 
coloring is identical—henna—black 
—chrome—turquoise.” 

The disciple of the last word in 
art drew himself to his full height, 
bowed with aloofness, and replied: 
“L'Esprit Nouveau owes nothing to 
the Past, Madam,”—then he drifted 
away and became lost in contempla- 
tion before something labeled Num- 
ber 1087. Dashed, but still firm in 
my own conviction, I moved on to 
the next room. 
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CONSTRUCTIVIST STAGE SETTINGS. 


Here I found the latest develop- 
ments in Constructivism by such 
foreign exhibitors as Mierhold, 
Tairoff, Bragaglia, Léger, Tcheliet- 
cheff, and others. In this aggrega- 
tion of stage settings machinery vied 
with architecture, for the many 
painted stage settings, as well as the 
plaster models, depicted mechanical 
apparatus and skyscrapers in con- 
struction. These I passed up. Why 
any New Yorker who must thread 
his way over board planking (as a 
temporary makeshift where some 
building is soaring cloudward) with 
the bloodcurdling screech of rivet- 
ing in his ears and his eyes blinded 
by the whirling filth from the con- 
tents of a steam-shovel, should wish 
to behold these instruments of tor- 
ture when he goes out for an eve- 
ning’s pleasure is more than I could 
understand! 

But I came to a stop before a 
plaster model of a flight of broken 
and treacherously curved steps. An 
object lay on these steps which 
caused me vague uneasiness. Was 
it an enlargement of a chocolate- 
covered nut,—or a model of a sar- 
cophagus painted a dead brown? 
The head of the object was a trifle 
larger than its foot;—the upper sur- 
face was slightly curved, and it was 
reposing on the incline of the 
broken steps which led up to a sug- 
gestion of a cathedral door—a mere 
broken slab, tinted a lovely old 
Pompeian pink, and inserted be- 
tween two gray, crumbling walls. 

I drew up a chair before this 
model and sat down to think it out. 
Had I not seen a large candle 
planted directly on the steps, I 
should have decided in favor of the 
chocolate-covered nut, but the 
candle was so honestly a candle 
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that, putting it together with the 
fragment of a door and old walls, I 
knew the object on the steps must 
be a coffin, holding a body. That 
the last resting place of a fellow 
human being should be thus aban- 
doned on the steps, with nothing 
but a candle to watch beside it 
struck me with great pathos. True, 
the candle was large, even taller 
then the casket was long, still it 
was only a candle. 

While I was reflecting on the 
mutability of human life and things 
in general, my handkerchief drop- 
ped from my relaxed hands. I 
stooped to pick it up and touched 
another hand quicker than my own. 
It belonged to the chic girl student, 
she of the Peter Pan hat, who had 
passed me on the stairs. Our eyes 
met in a mutual smile of greeting. 
Encouraged, I began 2. once, “Can 
you tell me why the candle is larger 
than the coffin,—why the steps are 
crooked, why the walls are only 
fragments, the door broken off half- 
way up...and...” 

“It is to arrest the attention,” the 
girl replied blithely enough though 
she was standing in the presence of 
Death in Modern Dress. “We are 
seeking a Response, and the unusual 
causes a nerve shock more imme- 
diate than the usual. The intelli- 
gentsia and the man in the street 
respond simultaneously to an un- 
usual sight. Had the candle been in 
the right scale to the casket, the 
door completed, the steps in order- 
ly alignment leading up to it—well, 
it would be simply trite, you know. 
Something said by everyone a mil- 
lion times before;—no punch—no 
thrill—no shock to the nervous sys- 
tem, therefore no Response!” 

“It’s all a bit bewildering, isn’t 
it?” I asked pathetically, for I was 
at a loss. 
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“Not when you know what we are 
leading up to,” responded the girl 
enthusiastically. 

“What are you leading up to?” | 
queried, a bit fearfully. Then braced 
myself. 

“We are working toward an 
Actorless Theater, Madam. Much 
you see in this room is offered as a 
substitute for acting and actors, 
scenic artists, and lighting effects, 
—the new theories;—our theaters 
can no longer be mere copies of 
obsolete architectures, superannu- 
ated methods! Actors are not de- 
pendable, their work varies from 
time to time, even from night to 


night...” 
“I agree with you that sometimes 
thy .. 9 seem to miss the point,— 


wess things up a bit,—but do you 
honestly think they are more con- 
fusing than all this?” I asked, and I 
swept an extended hand at the four 
sides of the room containing the 
last word from Austria, Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, and Belgium. 

She evaded me. “Do you know 
that converging lines in a scene, a 
modern scene, are more potent to 
produce a melancholy mood than 
any actor who has ever walked the 
boards as Hamlet?” she asked in 
reply. 

I looked for a moment at a 
painted bit of “Constructivism” 
where the pillars of a Greek temple 
leaned toward the center of things, 
the walls drew nigh unto each other 
—the very throne of the king tilted 
as if to spew him forth. Never had 
I felt more depressed. 

“It is true,” I said sadly, and 
walked quietly away. I intended to 
go home but my purse strings be- 
came entangled with a wooden 
model of what seemed to be a circus 
cage. It was vertical, composed of 
slats such as tigers glared through 
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when I was a kiddie and never 
missed “Barnum and _ Bailey’s.” 
While I was working to extricate 
the strings of my beaded bag with- 
out breaking the mesh or the model 
which held it, I saw that this circus 
cage was not alone—a circular one 
was attached to it like a mismated 
Siamese Twin. 

Just as I extricated the last loop 
from the slats, a voice drifted out 
from the corridor leading to the lec- 
ture room. The voice had the tim- 
bre of authority and the words 
were: “This is a mechanical Age, 
therefore it is best interpreted by 
mechanical forms.” 

I jerked loose from the mechani- 
cal form that was holding me and 
sprinted over. to the lecture m4, A 
most earnest young man, ina jin, 
suit, was holding forth. 

“We are not seeking Beauty. No 
excellence of decorative art—no 
mere picture-stage. Perhaps some 
of you have laughed at what you 
have seen to-day. Maybe you have 
thought some of these exhibits the 
work of madmen! But they have 
the deepest, the utmost significance. 
In the Russian exhibit you may 
have noticed two wooden cages side, 
by side?” I looked ruefully at the 
broken loop which was dripping 
beads like raindrops on the floor. 
“One of these cages was vertical, 
with an exit, the other was round 
like a squirrel cage, and had no 
exit. My friends, in Russia there 
are many people, illiterate people, 
attending the theater to-day who 
never entered a playhouse before. 
The models of these two cages, side 
by side, were constructed to show 
the peasantry the difference between 
Capital and Labor. The vertical 


cage with an exit was for the rich 
man. 
free! 


There he could stand erect— 
The round cage was for the 
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laborer, where with no hope of es- 
cape, he must forever tread, like a 
captive squirrel, the slats which 
made him a prisoner! This con- 
struction was used on the Russian 
stage in lieu of the Spoken Word.” 

The earnest young man paused 
for breath. In the silence more 
beads from my costly bag dropped 
on the floor. I heard them dis- 
tinctly. Capital and Labor—trouble- 
makers always, I thought bitterly! 

“I repeat it, we are not seeking 
Beauty,” cried the young man in 
the gray suit, “We are striving after 
Realism.” I rose to my feet, “Why,” 
I asked, “must Realism always con- 
note ugliness and distortion? Are 
not the silky golden curls which 
blow from a well-kept head just as 
real as the matted locks of an ill- 
kempt one ,from which a _ louse 
emerges.” ,.. 

The little audience gasped. 
“Why,” I ejaculated with elation, 
“all this adulation of only the crude, 
the ugly?—raw meat, evil-smelling 
fish, human bodies distorted out of 
all known proportions.” 

“It is l’Esprit Nouveau,” mur- 
mured a familiar voice behind me. 
I did not need to turn my head to 
be sure it belonged to the poetic 
dark-eyed youth who had denied 
that the Jazz Curtain for a modern 
theater owed anything to the an- 
cient and honorable Paisley Shawl. 

Then I was unexpectedly champ- 
ioned by a woman standing in the 
rear of the room. 

“Is not this exhibit an attempt to 
resolve things into their elements? 
—a going back, rather than the 
synthesis of things?” She was a 
Professional, a large, tall woman, 
seemingly sure of her ground. I sat 
down and left the battle to her. 

“We have understood that the 
Moscow Art Theater was great be- 
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cause it was a Synthetic Theater. It 
used the best actors, music, lighting, 
stage mechanisms, scenic effects, 
costuming—all collaborating to 
make the whole. Each of these arts 
was but a complement to the others. 
None dominated,” her voice rang 
out in challenge. 

“An actress fearing she will lose 
her job,” whispered the woman next 
to me, with a knowing wink. 

“With codperation” (the woman 
on the next seat nudged me again) 
“and collaboration of all the Arts, 
why should Beauty die?” asked the 
actress. 

“It is dead. Nothing can revive 
it,” replied the boy with the gazelle- 
like eyes. Never had I heard such 
sad accents from one so young. 

Desperation seized me! What 
was at the bottom of all this? Should 
I go upstairs and smash the Orig- 
inal Egg? F. Keisler labeled it “An 
Endless Theater without a Stage,” 
——but might it not in reality be Pan- 
dora’s Box, out of which all the 
grinning masks, the bulging eyes, 
and falling stepladders had emerged 
to unbalance this youthful soul! I 
started for the stairs—but a whiff 
of pure air rushed over me. The 
Exhibition had exhausted me—even 
a Cosmic Jag comes to its last lurch. 
I turned and went out into 57th 
Street. The skyscrapers stood erect, 
firm upon their foundations. A 
kindly traffic officer lifted a white- 
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gloved hand, which stopped a fleet 


of murderous taxis in the twinkling 
of an eye. I was affably waved to 
the opposite sidewalk in safety, and 
sent up a little prayer of thanksgiy- 
ing that law and order were still 
abroad in the land. A kindly driver 
stretched out his hand and old Dob- 
bin crunched on a piece of apple, 
pawing with his fore-hoof for more. 
He was no futuristic Pegasus, but a 
real horse that knew a greening 
when he tasted it, and found it good. 

When I sat at the dinner table 
in my hotel and the waiter offered 
me caviar as an appetizer, I waved 
it away and said firmly: “Bring me 
a large portion of roastbeef and 
mashed potatoes, such as nourished 
my forefathers!” The man gaped. 
But after I had eaten these trite 
things I felt strangely fortified. I 
verily believe it was this simple fare 
which enabled me to survive the 
nightmare of the ensuing night, 
when the Original Egg and Der 
Wagon der Proserpina rolled down 
hill after me. I had come to my 
last gasp when a mechanical figure 
from the Exposition stepped in 
front of me, doffed his mask, and 
thrust me into his capacious pocket. 
At the very moment I found myself 
in Stygian darkness, the Egg and 
Der Wagon rolled right by—and, 
with their passing, the Interna- 
tional Theater Exposition for 1926 
passed into oblivion. 




















By J. J. 


HE drama of Ireland, like that of 

other countries, has, in recent 
years, succumbed to the influences 
of the stern realism which has been 
the world’s share since those late 
summer days of i914. During the 
world war some of Ireland’s great- 
est writers abandoned the pen for 
the sword, but none of established 
fame fell on the battlefields of 
Flanders, or France, or Gallipoli. 
Ireland’s weavers of mock tragedies 
had nought to do with the call of 
Europe, loud and insistent though it 
was. The call that demanded the 
laying aside of their pens was 
sounded nearer home, aye, at home, 
and it was heeded. 

Had Padraic Pearse and Terence 
MacSwiney lived, Irish dramatic lit- 
erature would, undoubtedly, be the 
richer for their art. As it is, there 
has come to it a precious gift left 
by Padraic Pearse, whose merit as 
a littérateur is, unfortunately, ob- 
scured by his fame as a soldier and 
patriot. Terence MacSwiney, as far 
as literature is concerned, died all 
too soon, for he has left but one 
example of his art, but it is sufficient 
to give him his niche in Ireland’s 
hall of literary fame, as he also has 
his place on the calendar of Irish 
patriots and martyrs. Others, too, 
who might have enriched the litera- 
ture of Ireland, went the way of 
dusty death that their country 
might benefit in another way. 

Of those who survived, the ma- 
‘ority seem to have lost their skill, 
and the Irish theater, once so prom- 
isingly prolific, has fallen on deca- 
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dent days for it has practically 
ceased to progress at all, much less 
grow as it did a decade or so ago. 
The time is perhaps not yet when 
an Irish dramatist, seeing with clear 
vision, will produce the real drama 
that must lie hidden in the pages 
of Irish history written since 1916. 
The great war inspired many au- 
thors, English, American, and those 
of other countries to dramatic out- 
put, but their efforts were those of 
the moment and scarce one of them 
will stand the test of time. Per- 
haps, it was because Irish writers 
felt too stirred, too awed by the 
events of their own country, that 
they shrank from commercializing 
what, one day, will be seen in its 
true spiritual light. Whatever the 
reason, the fact remains that the 
plays finding inspiration in Irish 
history of the last ten years, may al- 
most be reckoned on the fingers of 
one hand. This is so, despite the 
fact that many who helped to create 
Irish drama as it was built up in 
pre-war days, still live and take an 
active interest in the _ theater, 
whether it be of Ireland or of other 
countries. 

One dramatist of the Irish school, 
and one only, has come through the 
years unscathed, untouched by 
war’s alarms, nor has he been in- 
fluenced by the political and other 
changes which so dramatically 


swept over Ireland and engulfed so 
many. T. C. Murray, teacher and 
student, never ceased to be able to 
overlook the strife and turmoil, and 
to see through the eyes of one who 
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preferred to study human nature, 
especially Irish peasant human na- 
ture, rather than politics and rev- 
olution. His gaze rested ever on the 
lowly cabin of the peasant or on 
the home of the hard-working 
farmer. Of all the Irish dramatists, 
Murray alone has poured the ele- 
ment of universality into his pic- 
tures of life. His people may be 
Irish and his background may be 
Irish but there is in his every work 
that “one touch which makes the 
whole world kin.” His every play 
is, therefore, intelligible the wide 
world over. 

The story of “Maurice Harte,” in 
the play which takes its title from 
the chief character; his resolve to 
put his own desires aside and to 
enter the priesthood for the sake of 
giving joy to his parents because 
they have sacrificed so much for 
him; his tragic breakdown of mind 
and body and the ruin which over- 
takes his family,—all form a theme 
common to every land. It is a tale 
of sacrifice vainly made, of the ef- 
fort of a human being endeavoring 
to carry a burden which it is hu- 
manly impossible for him to bear. 

Several years ago, when Murray 
had charge of a school in a little 
country village in Cork, he heard 
the local priest denounce from the 
altar, one Sunday morning, a girl 
who had fallen into misfortune’s 
ways. The thought came to him, 
“perhaps there is some other unfor- 
tunate girl listening here with a like 
secret, if so...” He went home and 
wrote “The Briery Gap,” a “little 
tragedy” in one tense, wonderful 
act. Of all Murray’s creations, 
those of Morgan and Joan are per- 
haps the most tragic, the most hu- 
man and the most loveable. It is 
no story of sordid lust. It is rather 


the tale of another Paolo and Fran- 
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cesca and it is as delicately, yet as 
powerfully told. Morgan and Joan 
loved with all the depth and in- 
nocence of romantic youth. One 
feels, in reading this little play, that 
here is no story told just for the 
sake of causing sensation. There is 
a higher motive behind its writing. 
These two loved too well for their 
own happiness. They fell into the 
snare which, unwittingly, they had 
set for themselves. It is the fall of 
innocence because it is innocence too 
trusting, so trusting that it sus- 
pected not its own weakness, the 
weakness of human nature. They 
suddenly wake up to find them- 
selves caught in the meshes of the 
net woven by convention, and they 
realize that soon they will be put to 
the torture that convention decrees 
for those who struggle with it, how- 
ever innocently. These two strug- 
gle, calmly at first, only to find 
every way of escape closed, then 
madly, wildly, but they only suc- 
ceed in bringing their shrine down 
in ruins, from which they crawl by 
the only exits, those leading to 
death and exile. There is poignant 
criticism in this play, criticism of 
convention and of conventional re- 
ligion. It is an indictment of con- 
ditions which drive a young man 
into exile and which prompt a young 
girl to flee from the tyranny of hu- 
man justice and to place her case 
in the hands of Divine Justice, that 
Justice which alone has pity for 
human weakness. “The Briery Gap” 
is one of the finest short plays in 
existence and it is, undoubtedly, the 
finest that has ever come from the 
pen of an Irish dramatist, not even 
excepting Synge’s “Riders to the 
Sea,” which has been described as 
“the greatest tragedy in English lit- 
erature.” For some unexplained 
reason, this little play, although 























published, has never found its way 
on to the stage. It is the only work 
of Murray’s which has not been pro- 
duced. 

In “Birthright,” Murray goes for 
his theme to the Irish love and 
hunger for the land, which also con- 
tributes to the tragedy of “The 
Briery Gap,” and is the chief cause 
of catastrophe in the author’s 
“Aftermath.” The four characters 
in “Birthright” are quickly re- 
vealed in the opening lines. There 
is the father, a hard-working small 
farmer in county Cork, devoted to 
the bit of land which he has, by 
years of labor, reclaimed from bar- 
renness and rendered productive 
and profitable. The mother is a 
patient, kindly drudge to whom her 
elder son, Hugh, is the whole world. 
Hugh, himself, is a light-hearted, 
brave, romantic, and generous lad 
of twenty-one. Shane, the younger, 
is industrious, serious-minded, even 
dour, and he is the father’s favorite. 
The farm is not large enough to pro- 
vide for the future of both sons, but 
it is Hugh’s birthright. The father 
has no thought of depriving his 
elder son of his inheritance but he 
grieves that Shane must go to 
America. When the play opens, 
Hugh is captaining a hurling team 
to victory. His name is on the lips 
of everybody, to the mother’s hardly 
concealed joy and the father’s angry 
disgust. 

Hugh’s popularity runs high but, 
to the father, material success is of 
greater importance. Events, trivial 
enough in themselves, lead to occur- 
rences which increase the father’s 
bitterness and, at last, in a moment 
of extreme rage, he makes Shane 
write his brother’s name, instead of 
his own, on the trunk which is wait- 
ing to be shipped off in the morning. 
Hugh returns late at night, having 
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gone to the festivities held in cele- 
bration of the hurling victory at the 
request of the priest, who could not 
be present himself to keep the fun 
within proper bounds. He discovers 
the substituted name on the trunk. 
Convinced that it is Shane’s own 
doing, Hugh gives expression to his 
contempt for any kind of treachery 
and underhand dealing. The mother 
finds herself in an awkward posi- 
tion. She still hopes that the father 
will relent, and she will not sow 
dissension between him and Hugh. 
She endeavors to prevent a meeting 
between the two brothers, but, just 
as she is about to succeed in getting 
Hugh off to bed, Shane enters. The 
mother pleads with Hugh, who, 
yielding to her entreaties, maintains 
his self-control. Not so Shane, how- 
ever. He pours forth his life-long 
resentment of his mother’s partial- 
ity. He is not content with having 
his father’s unconcealed favoritism. 
In his frantic jealousy, he arouses 
the other. The quarrel waxes and 
wanes, the mother pleading now one 
way, now the other. Finally, Shane, 
blinded by fury, strikes Hugh dead 
with a hurley and rushes, a mur- 
derer, out into the night. 

In this play, as in “The Briery 
Gap” and in “Maurice Harte,” 
Murray is a master craftsman. He 
never rushes his development. Step 
by step and inch by inch, the story 
unfolds in its own natural way un- 
til the inevitable climax comes at 
the right moment. As soon as he 
reaches this point, the author is 
finished and he makes no attempt 
to linger. The play ends and what 
follows is left to the imagination. 
Murray takes insignificant, as well 
as apparently irrelevant details and 
incidents and unites them with the 
glaring sequels to his characters’ 
own acts; the combined forces 
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sweep all irresistibly into the vortex 
of inevitable calamity. Nobody es- 
capes the final tragedy in Murray’s 
plays; everybody is enveloped. 

In his every play the conflict 
arises easily and naturally and it 
springs from the conditions which, 
in turn, are the unavoidable result 
of that greater conflict, that struggle 
to live and at the same time pre- 
serve individuality which, in Ire- 
land, ever keeps the spiritual side 
of human nature at war with its 
more worldly side. It is the conflict 
that never ceases between age and 
youth, between stern parental au- 
thority and the rebellious spirit of 
youth. In the eyes of the elders, 
youth never grows up and as long 
as sons and daughters remain under 
the parental roof, they are treated 
as children and they must bend 
their wills to those of the parents. 
That conflict haunts the young 
Irishman until he marries and set- 
tles down in his own home. Then, 
and not until then, is he free, but 
as his children are born, the sense 
of responsibility changes his out- 
look and he proceeds to exercise 
exactly the same tyranny which he 
had resented in his own father. And 
so the conflict survives from gen- 
eration to generation. Nowhere, as 
in Ireland, are youth and age so 
widely separated; there is absolutely 
no spirit of camaraderie between the 
two. What age wills, that youth 
must do, for youth has no rights. 
Outwardly, at least, youth submits 
for there is inbred in youth a tra- 
ditional fear of and respect for age, 
but, inwardly, there is rebellion, 
which, if it appears, is at once sum- 
marily dealt with. In a great many 
of the rural homes in Ireland there 
is ever going on a silent war be- 
tween parental oppression and filial 
resentment and this condition has 
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contributed very largely toward the 
tide of emigration from Ireland. 

It is this side of Irish life which 
T. C. Murray criticizes so relent- 
lessly. He is ever on the side of 
youth and he never ceases to plead 
its cause. To him youth is wonder- 
ful, clean and wholesome, but it is 
frequently warped by circumstances 
over which it has no control. Murray 
pities youth and, because he pities 
it, he is merciless toward every- 
thing that hampers it. On the other 
hand he is not insensible of the im- 
pulsiveness of youth or its follies 
and weaknesses. He sees them all 
and he depicts them all, yet he has 
no villains in his plays. Morgan, 
in “The Briery Gap” would be de- 
scribed by many as a blackguard 
and he would be denounced from 
pulpits, but he is, by nature, neither 
a blackguard nor deserving of de- 
nunciation. One sympathizes with 
him and, when he sins, one feels 
that he is very human. When he 
fails to atone for his sin, his failure 
is not due to his own wayward in- 
clinations but to conditions which 
he does not control and cannot alter. 
His good intentions are frustrated 
by the hard heart and the withered 
hand of age. In “Birthright,” Shane 
is no willing murderer. He is the 
victim of circumstances and both 
he and Hugh are sacrificed on the 
altar of parental obstinacy and 
stupidity which permit of no under- 
standing of either son. 

In all of Murray’s plays, one 
senses the wholesomeness of the un- 
sullied lives of his characters. A 
Catholic himself, T. C. Murray, un- 
ostentatiously, almost impercepti- 
bly, shows the Catholic atmosphere 
which pervades the homes of the 
Irish country folk. It is in his under- 
standing of the nature of the people. 
It is at the back of the wise, loving 














patience of the mothers; it is be- 
hind the clean bravery of the sons, 
even in their innocence which is 
often mere ignorance; it is even in 
the sternness of the fathers. Be- 
hind everything one recognizes the 
control and restraint bred of the re- 
ligion to which the Irish have clung 
for centuries despite every effort to 
stamp it out. It is not the story of 
stupid, obstinate, or evilly inclined 
people that Murray tells. It is rather 
that he indicts conditions which 
govern life in Ireland. Nowhere, 
except in Ireland, do the forces of 
life act thus and nowhere else do 
the people thus react to them. In 
“Spring,” we see an old man, lov- 
able and kind, content to spend 
the little that is left of his life in 
the company of his grandchildren 
under his son’s roof. He is feeling 
the joy of the new spring and he is 
“thankful to be let live and look up 
at the sun.” But his son’s wife, 
worried by the little miseries that 
spring from small wages, hard 
earned, is embittered, and she de- 
cides the old man must go to the 
poorhouse. He consents, nor does 
he bear ill-will. On the contrary, 
he understands and is full of sym- 
pathy. “Once you were kind,” he 
says to his daughter-in-law, “and 
it’s only the black poverty and not 
yourself that is driving me from 
this roof to-morrow.” In that speech 
lies Murray’s message to the world, 
—it is not the people who are un- 
kind but the conditions under 
which they live. As the old man 
prepares for his departure, news is 
brought of the passing of the Old 
Age Pension bill. He is saved, and 
the few shillings will make a power 
of difference. But the joy is too 
much for the old man, he does not 
live to receive the first payment. 
This little play is shot through with 
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color and despite the cold poverty 
of the surroundings, there is a 
warmth of atmosphere,—it is 
spring. The overhanging shadow 
of the wife’s bitterness is offset by 
the cheerfulness of the old man. It 
is a poetic play in prose. 

In his most recent play, “Autumn 
Fire,” which had its American pre- 
miére in New York in October, 
Murray has concentrated all his art 
and gives evidence of his keen grasp 
of human nature. In it appears 
again the conflict between youth 
and age, but this time it takes a dif- 
ferent form. We see the youthful 
protagonist denying to his elder the 
joy the latter had hoped to find in 
his second union—the union of De- 
cember with June. In the first act, 
Owen Keegan, a comfortable farmer 
but no longer young, discovers that 
he is still capable of things he had 
believed had become impossible to 
him. On the spur of impulse, he 
takes the place of a missing mem- 
ber of the local hurling team and 
he is responsible for its victory. 
Elated, he consents to become cap- 
tain of the team in a future im- 
portant game against a great champ- 
ion team. He is derided by his 
twenty-five year old daughter for 
his folly, and he appeals against her 
to Nance Desmond, a girl scarcely 
out of her teens and in whom his 
son, Michael, is interested. The 
second act shows Owen about to 
marry Nance. The last act, a year 
later, finds Owen Keegan, stricken 
for life, the result of a fall from a 
horse. He is a cripple and a hope- 
less wreck, yet is happy and con- 
tented. He speaks with pride of his 
son and with grateful wonder of 
the love and radiance of his own 
young wife. There follows one of 
the greatest scenes ever played on 
any stage. Old Morgan, brother of 
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Owen, in sheer thoughtlessness, and 
Ellen, Owen’s daughter, out of 
jealous agony, sow in the sick man’s 
mind the poisonous seed of suspi- 
cion, and gradually his love and con- 
fidence are turned to torture and 
agony. Later, he mistakes the fare- 
well kiss given by his son to his 
wife for confirmation of his worst 
suspicions. He drives Michael out 
into the night and he sends Nance, 
in not unkindly tones, weeping to 
her bed. The old man sits alone 
in the darkness before the fire, tell- 
ing his Rosary; he has “no one left 
but the Son of God.” 

“Autumn Fire,” as it stands, is a 
great play, but there are some who 
deplore the author’s failure to de- 
velop the story of the love of Michael 
and Nance. This development could 
certainly have been shown through 
the medium of an additional act, 
but, again, one must know T. C. 


Murray in order to understand why 
he chose to omit writing this de- 


velopment. It would have meant 
doing something which is extremely 
repugnant to him. Murray, as has 
been said, loves youth and, although 
he is perfectly aware of the weak- 
ness of youth and of the fact that 
youth can and does sin, he cannot 
bring himself to depict youth in the 
act of sinning. It is not suggested 
that Nance and Michael go very far 
in their lovemaking. On the con- 
trary, it is made clear that self- 
respect and prudence had at all 
times reigned and, finally, Nance 
seeks the advice of her confessor. 
The result of that consultation was 
the parting witnessed by the old 
man, and so unfortunately inter- 
preted. In ending the play at what 
may be described as the right mo- 
ment, the author was governed, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, by his 
Catholic sense of righteousness. An- 


other and less conscientious author 
might have carried the development 
to a sordid conclusion, but Murray 
cannot associate sordidness with 
youth. To him youth would cease 
to be youth once it becomes linked 
with sordidness. In “The Briery 
Gap,” the story in less sensitive and 
less artistic hands might well be- 
come one of drabness, but, as T. 
C. Murray has written it, the “little 
tragedy” becomes a prose poem of 
which pity is the dominating note, 
and in which a strong appeal for 
pity is made. To Morgan and Joan, 
to Michael and Nance, Murray 
would, out of his great pity, say, 
“Thy sins are forgiven. Go thy ways 
and sin no more,” but he knows 
that that is not the world’s way nor 
is it the way of the country parish 
priest, or of men like Owen Keegan, 
and by letting these people decide 
the issue, he pillories the absence 
of Christian charity which, he 
knows only too well, prevails in so 
many little parishes in Ireland. 
Thus, in every way, the plays of T. 
C. Murray are criticisms of life, con- 
ditions, and manners; nor does he 
spare anybody whom he conscien- 
tiously feels is deserving of crit- 
icism. 

Turning to the language in Mur- 
ray’s plays, the discerning reader 
will at once detect that it is different 
from that used by other Irish play- 
wrights. Murray’s peasants and 
farmers are neither crude nor un- 
couth nor do they use extravagant 
language. As the author is con- 
scientious and scrupulous, so also 
are his characters conscientious and 
scrupulous. Each is convinced that 
he is right and because they are 80 
convinced, out of their righteous- 
ness comes a form of speech which 
is at once sincere and heartfelt, firm 
but soft, tender yet strong. They 
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speak in the dialect of the Cork 
countryside which is simple, yet re- 
fined and picturesque, but also full 
of that plaintiveness begotten of 
long-brooding sorrow. “’Tis hard 
set ye are, indeed, and ‘tis long ago 
[ should have gathered myself out 
o this. But the roots of the tree 
grow deep in eighty years,” says the 
od man in “Spring.” In “The 
Briery Gap,” Joan appeals to Mor- 
gan in shrinking terror and she de- 
scribes the appeal of a father to the 
priest: 


“’Twill be the death of me, says 
Owen Hugh, and the two eyes of 
him red with the crying, if you talk 
o’ my little girl and the shame that’s 
come upon her from the altar of 
God to-morrow morning.” 


Again, in “Autumn Fire,” Owen 
Keegan, crippled and ill, describes 
his lot: 


“Up there in the stillness of the 
long day I do be listening to the 
humming and droning of the bees 
in the garden, and watching the 
swallows flying past the window, 
or hearing the cows gadding in the 
heat and they making a little boom 
of thunder with their hoofs on the 
sod, and myself in the little room 
under the roof, no better than a 
breathing corpse.” 


What a wealth of poetic descrip- 
tion there is in that little speech 
and how eloquently it suggests a 
drowsy day in summer, and at the 
same time visualizes the sick room! 
To these many more quotations 
could be added to illustrate the 
beauty of the language in all the 
plays. 

_ While Murray has really come 
into international prominence as a 
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playwright and littérateur through 
the medium of “Autumn Fire,” he 
was already known in the United 
States and in Australia as a drama- 
tist. His “Birthright” and “Maurice 
Harte” have frequently been pro- 
duced in both countries since their 
first appearance on the stage of the 
Abbey Theater long before the out- 
break of the war, while “Aftermath” 
and “Spring” are post-war produc- 
tions. His first play was a short 
one-act comedy,—the only comedy 
he has written,—which was first 
produced by a Cork dramatic so- 
ciety under the name of “The Wheel 
of Fortune.” It was later rewritten 
for the Abbey and produced at that 
theater in 1913 as “Sovereign Love.” 
“Autumn Fire” was written in 1923 
and was entered by its author for 
the Tailteann Dramatic Composi- 
tion Competition held in Dublin in 
1924. It was awarded second prize, 
having been passed over for premier 
honors by the adjudicators in favor 
of a sordid little one-act play 
called “The Passing” which dealt, 
in realistic fashion, with the death 
of a prostitute. The adjudicators 
were Lennox Robinson and Ber- 
nard Fagan. The latter is respon- 
sible for introducing the plays of 
Sean O’Casey to London, whereas 
“Autumn Fire” found its way to 
success in the British capital through 
the “Q” Theater, which is a little 
theater situated in Kew, in the sub- 
urbs of London, and off of the 
beaten track. This theater is de- 
voted to experimental work and it 
makes a specialty of producing 
plays of artistic as well as dramatic 
merit. It has been the medium of 
starting on its career of success 
many a play which would otherwise 
have never seen production. 
The Abbey Theater had, of course, 
already staged “Autumn Fire” and 
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thereby hangs a tale. The announce- 
ment of the result of the Tailteann 
Competition was made early in 
August, 1924, and Murray’s play was 
immediately put into rehearsal. It 
was produced for the first time on 
Monday evening, September 8, 1924, 
and given seven performances. At 
the end of the week, the author de- 
cided to make one or two slight 
changes in the dialogue of the third 
act, and the manuscript was re- 
turned, in its revised form, to the 
Abbey management in November, 
1924. Although the play had been 
highly successful upon its first pro- 
duction, it was not again seen until 
the middle of September, 1925, when 
it was again put on for a week. Then 
it was apparently forgotten and 
nothing more was heard of it, nor 
was the Abbey’s contract renewed, 
according to custom, with the au- 
thor. The play was very quietly pub- 
lished early in 1925 and it received 
enthusiastic notices from the re- 
viewers. About the same time, W. 
B. Yeats, who is a director of the 
Abbey Theater, in an address de- 
livered before the Dublin Literary 
Society, made a statement to the 
effect that, upon the receipt of a 
subsidy from the Free State Gov- 
ernment, the Abbey management 
had proceeded to eliminate from the 
repertory all the “poor plays,” re- 
taining one or two which were pop- 
ular and highly profitable. This 
statement only added to the mys- 
tery of the shelving of Murray’s 
play, which, at its every perform- 
ance, proved to be highly popular 
and highly profitable. It certainly 
could not have been included in 
the “poor plays” which had been 
discarded, because its merit had 
been established in various ways. 
The mystery has never been cleared 
up, but when, following the play’s 
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success in London, the Abbey de- 
cided to restore it to the repertory, 
the management found itself under 
the necessity of making “special ar- 
rangements” for its production for 
one week with the London producer 
who had acquired the sole rights for 
Great Britain and Ireland. Thus by 
some unexplained folly, the Abbey 
Theater for the first time in its his- 
tory, was obliged to obtain permis- 
sion from an outsider to produce a 
play which was written by one of its 
own dramatists and had been pro- 
duced for the first time on its own 
stage. 

T. C. Murray is now about fifty 
years old, but to know him is to 
realize that under the tall and 
slightly bent figure of the man there 
is the boy who has never grown up. 
His was the schoolboy’s excitement 
and nervous tension when he went 
to London last spring in order to be 
present at the opening performance 
of “Autumn Fire” at the Little 
Theater. Next morning, when his 
name was proclaimed by every 
newspaper in London, his .inter- 
viewers could only get from him 
that he had to put the great ad- 
venture out of his head at once and 
resume his usual occupation of 
teaching boys. He has taught school 
all his life, and to that fact is prob- 
ably due his profound knowledge of 
and his deep sympathy with the 
youth of Ireland. Nor does Murray 
preach one thing and practice an- 
other. His family life reflects his 
theories and he is on terms of the 
closest comradeship with each one 
of his five children and they with 
him, while they take more than a 
mere Cutiful interest in his work 
as a playwright. Success has had 
no harmful effect on Murray. When 
the press was sounding his praises 
and proclaiming him to be a great 
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dramatist; when, during the weeks 
that followed the production of 
“Autumn Fire” in London, press 
clippings from all over the world 
were reaching him daily, Murray 
never showed by the slightest sign 
that he was conscious of any change 
in his status. He would show these 
clippings to his friends with a 
naiveté that disarmed and, a mo- 
ment or so later, relate some inci- 
dent that had occurred in his school 


that day. Such is T. C. Murray the 
man, while as a master of technique, 
possessing a poet’s vision and gifted 
with the power of painting vivid, 
but wholesome, word pictures, he 
may be reckoned as one of the 
world’s great dramatists as he is 
undeniably, one of Ireland’s great- 
est. 

A more characteristic title how- 
ever, might be, that of Ireland’s 
most “conscientious” dramatist. 


THE LEAF. 


By HELEN CARRAHER WERNER. 


Lorp, when the summertime has cooled away 

When suns have seared me,—winds have tossed about, 
Oh, when my autumn comes, like falling leaf 

In gold and red and sun,—let me float out! 


I pray I may not wither on the bough, 

A shrunken, shriveled thing that children dread, 
But when the sun is gold, let me pass out,— 

The hour before the last of youth is dead! 





THE NATIVITY IN THE ARTS, 


By EpytHe H. Brown. 


E great painter dips his brush 
in virgin blue to paint the cloak 
of a kneeling figure; again the tip 
of his brush turns to gold as he sets 
fire to a star in the corner of the 
picture; and then he etherealizes the 
whole by his touch of filmy halo. 
The great sculptor chisels with faint 
hand at the figure of an Infant be- 
cause he has a perfect form in the 
making. Marble blushes into life as 
he molds the magic expression on 
the faces of genuflecting shepherds. 
The great writer grips his pen al- 
most savagely as he hastens to 
record the wondrous tableau his 
mind’s eye sees—an Infant wrapped 
in swaddling clothes and lying in a 
manger with Mary and Joseph near- 
by. The great composer sits at his 
instrument, his fingers now lifting 
high in bass crescendoes, now danc- 
ing in treble arpeggios, as his theme 
tells of a midnight birth. 

Thus the Nativity is the inspira- 
tion of the arts. History accounts 
it as a pivotal event; art interprets 
it as the most sublime conception 
ever given to painter, sculptor, 
writer, or composer. The Nativity 
in its conventional elements of 
setting—the three important figures, 
the shepherds and their sheep, the 
Magi and their gifts, the stable and 
its manger—gives the basic material 
from which master builders have 
reared glorious edifices of artistic 
composition, each according to his 
taste. Color, stone, words, and notes 
are the mystic servants of these 
great masters. The writer aims to 
show wherein the masters have tri- 


umphed in the ennobling task of 
erecting masterpieces to the Christ- 
Child. 


* * * 


From the gay-handed Italian 
painter, Correggio, comes “La Notte” 
or “Holy Night,” a prize in the Dres- 
den Gallery. The canvas is rhyth- 
mic with happiness—the Madonna 
smiles down at her Son, St. Joseph 
looks more content than most art- 
ists paint him, the shepherds linger 
smilingly, even the cloud-wrapped 
angels seem to dance in the sky in 
ecstatic joy. A disciple of sixteenth 
century art, that emphasized physi- 
cal beauty and emotion rather than 
spirituality, Correggio depicts the 
happiness attendant on the birth of 
Christ. But there is heavenly sig- 
nificance also in his use of light. A 
warm radiance envelops the Child, 
silvers the faces in the group, and 
rims the distant horizon. 

In contrast to Correggio, the ma- 
terialist, we have the orthodox Bot- 
ticelli, whose “Nativity” hangs on 
the east wall of the National Gal- 
lery in London. A pupil of Fra Fil- 
ippo, Botticelli absorbed the pic- 
turesqueness of religion as shown 
in symbol and allegory. His “Nativ- 
ity” has been called “a true Christ- 
mas carol,” so expressive is it of 
Christmas in its multifarious mean- 
ings. The Baby on the pallet of 
straw is the heart of the picture; 
yet the surrounding detail carries 
thought beyond the mere event— 
Our Lady sadly meditative on the 
life vista of this Child, the guardian 
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angels embracing the redeemed 
souls in Purgatory, the rejoicing 
angels at the top celebrating the 
birthday in Paradise. 

The saintly Fra Angelico, called 
the “pietist” because of his intensely 
reverent stroke, has left the world a 
painted prayer in “The Adoration of 
the Magi” in the Museo di San 
Marco, Florence. As friar of the 
Dominican order he pursued art in 
the quiet of the cloister; it was this 
chaste background that purified his 
work. The hand outstretched to 
the easel first crossed the other on 
his breast in prayer. Critics have 
observed Fra Angelico’s weakness 
in shadow and perspective but they 
have dwelt admiringly on his choice 
of the amiably precious face of his 
sacred models. Color was a faithful 
servant to Fra Angelico; his hues 
are brilliant to-day. 

To stand in the audience-hall of 


the Guild of the Cambio in Perugia, 
Italy, and view the “Nativity” by 
Perugino is to realize that here is 
an exceptional interpretation, a bit 


theatrical perhaps. The figures in- 
cline to one side as if in conscious 
pose. One of the first of his school 
to use oils, Perugino employed only 
delicate colors. The sweet sim- 
plicity of the Madonna is set in a 
perfectly oval face, Perugino’s char- 
acteristic. Study the picture a 
moment and it seems to recede, so 
effective is the perspective or what 
critics define as “space-composi- 
tion.” 

Another master, Lo Spagnoletto 
(the little Spaniard) has pondered 
on the crudities of the Bethlehem 
stable—the manger for a King’s 
couch, herdsmen for courtiers—and 
the result, “The Adoration of the 
Shepherds,” graces the Louvre. 
Mary is depicted as a plain mother 
with little to distinguish her from 
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any other Jewish matron. Joseph 
also is but a lowly carpenter. But 
it is in the treatment of the shep- 
herds that Lo Spagnoletto stresses 
the rough-hewn situation. These 
shepherds are noticeably strong- 
limbed and brawny-shouldered and 
come to the manger-throne more 
matter-of-factly than worshipfully. 
The Nativity under the genius of 
the Spanish artist, Murillo, is de- 
lightfully intimate. In his “Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds” in the Prado 
Gallery, Madrid, we hearken to 
his message as well as admire his 
style. St. Joseph poses so naturally 
wonder-struck that we feel like 
patting his shoulder to assure him 
that all is well; the young mother’s 
eyes hold such graceful pride that 
we wish we could tell her we think 
her Child is beautiful, too. Except 
for the cradle of light that mys- 
tically holds the Infant we are not 
awed by the supernatural in Muril- 
lo’s painting but moved by the story. 
Rembrandt, “the Shakespeare of 
Holland,” has visualized the famil- 
iar Bible story, not passively and 
composedly, but dramatically, with 
white-fired energy at the tip of his 
brush. In the Munich “Nativity” 
he chooses a disclosing moment to 
“act out” the miraculous birth. As 
Mary and her Child commune, the 
protecting Joseph lifts a lantern 
from a peg and the glow not only 
vivifies the faces of the two but tips 
the clapboards of the stable with 
celestial light. It is this expert 
balancing of expression and focus 
that creates an original Nativity. 
We like to call Hans Memling’s 
contribution to the Nativity cycle a 
character composition rather than 
a story unit. The featured subject 
of a group, originally painted for a 
church in Bruges, is “The Adoration 
of the Magi.” It is panoramically 
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portrayed including scenes from the 
Nativity to the Ascension and fails 
somewhat in totality. But the char- 
acter painted deep into each of the 
figures distinguishes this otherwise 
diffuse work. Memling paints Mary 
as a young woman of strong soul 
and infinite sympathies. What 
more beautiful character for his 
brush than the Queen of Heaven! 
The Church of St. John at Malines 
numbers among its treasures an 
“Adoration” by Rubens. This art- 
ist stimulates by appeal to the senses 
and in this instance it is the sense 
of touch that he awakens. As in 
his famous “Crucifixion” where one 
actually feels the sagging weight of 
Christ on the cross, so here one 
pities the Divine Infant in His 
nakedness, and grieves that the soft 
baby skin should suffer such hard 
contacts. Rubens has been called 


the “long distance painter” because 


while at work he gauged effects by 
viewing the canvas from consider- 
able distance. The “Adoration” is 
best enjoyed as the master himself 
sought to view it. 

Most artists have conceived Our 
Lady as delicately slender with 
fragile loveliness about her. Again 
the Magi are usually introduced to 
pad the picture, not to dominate it. 
Diirer, greatest of German artists, 
in his masterpiece, “The Adoration 
of the Magi,” now in the Uffizi Gal- 
lery, Florence, establishes a reverse 
order. His Madonna is a buxom 
German woman with thick waist 
and ample lap; she does not retire 
but is honestly proud to exhibit her 
Baby. The Kings from the East 
figure in the foreground and parade 
their kingly station by their lus- 
trous hair, fur-trimmed cloaks, and 
embroideries. It is said that the 
handsome king standing is Direr 
himself. 
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Of sculptors to the fore in the in. 
teresting work of hewing sacred 
history from a clump of stone the 
Italian Rossellino is represented by 
a “Nativity,” now in the possession 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. This five-piece group, of 
polychromed and gilded terra cotta, 
is born of pious repose. The Blessed 
Mother’s prayerful gesture of finger 
tips touching, the Child with hand 
raised as in peaceful benediction, 
St. Joseph, his head pillowed on 
his arm, even the ox and the ass in 
the unusual attitude of kneeling— 
each figure is carved, not for feature 
or form but as spiritually signifi- 
cant of the great occasion. Ros- 
sellino labored for perspective in 
sculpture; his “Nativity” has ar- 
tistically deceiving distance. 

To discover great sculpture one 
must look beyond the miscellany in 
various museums. For instance the 
famous marble relief of “The Adora- 
tion of the Magi” by Pisano honors 
the pulpit of the Baptistery at Pisa. 
This relief is the artist’s first dated 
work and is ranked as “the first 
great work of Italian sculpture.” 
There is a Roman stateliness about 
the figures that leaves one a little 
indifferent emotionally. The Ma- 
donna in billowy drapery and dia- 
dem is more like a Trojan Helen 
than a young Jewess, and St. Joseph 
and the Magi in senatorial togas, 
kneel before the Child like Roman 
patricians offering gifts to a house- 
hold god. For purity of line and 
suggestion of the antique Pisano’s 
“Nativity” heats the mind rather 
than the heart. 

Similarly the sculptor, Ghiberti, 
chose the north door of the Baptis- 
tery at Florence as appropriate 
frame for his delicate bronze relief, 
“The Offering of the Wise Men.” 
Ghiberti’s tool did not fly at the 
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metal to depict scenes of dashing 
motion. It pecked away gently, its 
object being to tell a simple, quiet 
story with scrupulous regard for de- 
tail. The simplicity of the first “at 
home” of the Holy Family inspired 
the artist. Mary in soft cloaking is 
shyly fair and appealing. Ghiberti 
designed two bronze doors for the 
Baptistery; he spent twenty years 
working on the first one. 

Who has not stood entranced be- 
fore the Della Robbia medallion 
babies in the Foundling Hospital 
at Florence? The same hand that 
fashioned these reliefs, known 
the world over for their chubby, 
mummy-bandaged bodies, molded 
the Divine Infant out of glazed terra 
cotta for an “Adoration” group now 
preserved in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. In this study 
every pose and line is warmly emo- 
tional. Mary will not allow the 
little Jesus to rest in the hard 
manger, but cuddles Him close in 
her arms. The shepherds bring 
their dogs as well as their sheep in 
keeping with the general friendli- 
ness of the scene. There is a faint 
suggestion in the treatment of 
Mary’s feathery, wavy hair that she 
has let it fall careless in more im- 
portant attention to her Son. 

While William the Conqueror 
plowed his way through England 
some unknown sculptor sat in his 
eleventh century studio and created 
an ivory “Adoration of the Magi.” 
This piece, also in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, is perhaps the old- 
est of its kind. Mary’s soul dwells 
in her eyes, which are large and 
wondering with dilating pupils. 
The other figures might have been 
raised from an Anglo-Saxon manu- 
script, so similar are they to manu- 
script designs with pleated drapery 
and unusually large heads. Ivory 
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is a happy medium for sacred sculp- 
ture; its waxy whiteness seems to 
accentuate the purity of theme. 

Another “unknown” Nativity of 
gilded limestone is part of an Isle- 
de-France collection in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The carv- 
ing, a product of fifteenth century 
Burgundy, is entitled simply a “Na- 
tivity.” We should like to rename 
it “The Holy Family Keeps House.” 
In the center two little seraphic do- 
mestics prepare their tiny Master’s 
cradle, that dear home-body, St. 
Joseph, warms the Infant’s linen in 
front of an open fireplace, an angel- 
nurse tends the Infant, and Mary 
herself sits calmly by as mistress of 
the home, superintending all. The 
message in limestone is not so much 
of Nativity peace and joy as of hal- 
lowed domesticity. 

It is but due a tabernacle, the 
Lord’s one-roomed mansion on 
earth, to be adorned by a master 
hand. Thus is the grand marble 
tabernacle in the Chapel of Or San 
Michele in Florence an eternal trib- 
ute to the art of Italy’s illustrious 
sculptor, Orcagna; his two reliefs, 
“The Nativity” and “The Adoration 
of the Magi” embellish the base of 
the tabernacle. It is unfortunate 
that these sculptured beauties should 
be in such shadow in the Chapel as 
to render complete enjoyment of 
them almost impossible. The Blessed 
Mother, a figure of daintiest cut, 
shows her gentle breeding, and the 
Christ-Child, in contrast with his 
rude surroundings, has the detached 
look of One who comes from afar. 


* * * 


In the inky field of literature 
master writers have tilled the sacred 
soil of Nativity history. The lofty 
Milton with his ode, “On the Morn- 
ing of Christ’s Nativity,” unearthed 
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a diamond in his tilling. On the 
wings of melodious rhythm he treats 
Christ’s birth as a glorifying revela- 
tion—to nature who “in awe to Him, 
had doffed her gaudy trim,” to the 
shepherds who “sat chatting in a 
rustic row,” to the idolaters of 
heathen gods, blinded suddenly by 
the rays of Bethlehem. Milton does 
not hum the “Gloria” ; he sings it in 
loud proclaiming tones of silvery 
echo. 

Akin to Milton’s ode is “The Mes- 
siah” of the word-chimer, Alexander 
Pope. It, too, is an apostrophe to 
nature to “sink down, ye mountains; 
and ye valleys, rise!” before the im- 
mortal Child-King, with thought 
built up on a pyramid of prophecies. 
Precious descriptive bits help the 
reader to scale the incline of subtle 
reflection. If one is ever tempted to 


lower the Nativity to a merely his- 
torical event perusal of Pope’s lines 


will lend convincing mystery to the 
Babe and His mission. 

The holy Infant must have needed 
rest on that first Christmas night; 
almost every picture.shows Him in- 
terestedly awake receiving visitors. 
Therefore, there is a welcome tran- 
quillity to the classic lullaby of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s “The 
Virgin Mary to the Child Jesus.” 
The poet eavesdrops while Mary 
hushes her Baby to sleep. The 
secret communion between Mother 
and Child is delicately discovered by 
one supreme in the portrayal of 
emotion. The word “motherhood” 
takes on fresh meaning as it beats 
through the meter of this poem, this 
metrical téte-d-téte of Jesus and 
Mary. 

Robert Herrick, the thumb-nail 
lyrist whose verse is always short 
but fruitful, sings of the Nativity in 
his “Ode on the Birth of Our Sav- 
jour.” Beginning in the personal 
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strain, “I sing Thy Birth, O Jesus,” 
the ode is a prayerful lament for 
the Baby in His poverty and lowli- 
ness, tasseled by a resolve to at 
least make Him comfortable on His 
humble bed. Herrick included this 
piece in his volume of Noble Num- 
bers. We like to imagine the author 
composing his sentiments kneeling 
on a prie-dieu, so indelibly religious 
is the mood. 

No Christmas symposium is com- 
plete without a nod from Eugene 
Field, the “Poet Laureate of the 
Children.” Although his “Jes’ ‘fore 
Christmas” is considered the child 
treat, the elfin daintiness of “Christ- 
mas Morning” is a still more artis- 
tic unwinding of the great story. 
The celestial news is relayed on 
tripping rhythm from an angel to 
a star, from a star to a church bell 
and so to the ear of a little child. 
Field is author of a dozen poems 
tied in Christmas holly but in none 
does he introduce the Baby Christ 
with such graceful gesture as in 
“Christmas Morning,” written on 
that day, 1890. 

Besides writers who follow the 
star on a direct route to Bethlehem, 
there are others who, keeping an 
eye on the star, tarry on the way- 
side to reflect. Dickens is a way- 
farer, with the biggest bundle of 
reflections across his shoulder. “The 
Christmas Carol” is not based on the 
Nativity but is a storied application 
of the happy, festive spirit that is 
reflected from the Christmas crib. 
The “noisy Cratchits,” and crippled 
Tiny Tim, and the chuckling Scrooge 
make merry to a medley of charity 
and good will that translates Christ- 
mas if it does not solemnize it. 

Clement Moore’s “A Visit from St. 
Nicholas” is to Christmas what 
Lohengrin’s “March” is to a nuptial. 
Everyone goes to bed Christmas Eve 
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thinking of sugar plums dancing in 
their heads. Yet this again is a still 
dimmer reflected tale of the Nativ- 
ity. Not a line gives hint even of 
that event; yet this designation of a 
certain wintry night for the arrival 
of an unusual visitor, jolly old St. 
Nicholas, is in artistic parallel with 
the coming of the new-born Babe. 
It is but a flitting thought that per- 
haps, after all, St. Nicholas is the 
Christ-Child’s emissary to the wee 
folk who cannot as yet fully under- 
stand the real meaning of the Na- 
tivity. 

Two favorite poets have cele- 
brated the Nativity by wreathing 
their verse around holiday bells. 
Longfellow, in his smooth-flowing 
“Christmas Bells” uses the refrain 
“Peace on Earth, Good will to Men” 
to give swing to the last lines of 
each stanza. In this poem Long- 
fellow is the white-haired Cam- 
bridge poet, sick at heart for the 
slaughtering tax of the Civil War, 
but comforted by the caroling 
Christmas bells that tinkle in antic- 
ipatory joy of a special “peace on 
earth.” Longfellow is the fatherly 
counsellor who usually holds some 
restorative in his back pocket. 

“Christmas,” by Tennyson, is 
poetic Palmer Method—a rolling of 
rhythmic circles to the count of 
“Ring in” and “Ring out.” 


“Ring out old shapes of foul disease, 

Ring out the narrowing lust of 
gold; 

Ring out the thousand wars of old, 

Ring in the thousand years of 
peace.” 


As poet laureate Tennyson penned 
poetry to the trot of the times 
outside his window. The Nativity, 
pictorially, was not so much his con- 
cern as was the “party strife,” “the 
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feud of rich and poor,” conditions 
which he bid the wild Christmas 
bells to “ring out.” There is dance 
to the Tennysonian rhythm that al- 
most sets the feet to tapping. 

Like all babies the Christ-Child 
speaks with His hands. Lying in 
the manger He holds out tiny hands 
as if to say, “Come unto Me.” The 
clergyman-author, Van Dyke, an- 
swers this invitation by raising the 
curtain on his charming little prose 
tableau, “The First Christmas 
Tree.” It is the story of the conver- 
sion of pagan tribes in the primeval 
forests of Germany by Willibrord of 
England. Paneled with sharp de- 
scriptions—over “wide moors where 
the wolves hunted in packs,” through 
“a forest of gnarled oaks, with 
branches twisted and knotted as if 
in rage”—the story symbolizes very 
effectively the obstacles encountered 
by a soul in search of God. 


* * * 


Music is the privileged muse, the 
only one of the nine invited by the 
angels to help them laud the King 
on that starry holy night. To listen 
to Handel’s colossal oratorio, “The 
Messiah,” particularly to the first 
part that sweeps around Bethlehem 
town in a wind of wondrous melody, 
is to ride the centuries and be car- 
ried away to the hills of Judea. On 
a grassy slope shepherds in watch 
over their sheep steal behind the 
notes of an exquisite pastoral sym- 
phony. Then the stilly music sud- 
denly becomes giddy as the scene 
changes to the portals of heaven 
where the golden host sings “Gloria 
in Excelsis.” One can almost hear 
the flap of wings as the treble notes 
skip and quiver. Handel’s music 
in its clear massiveness has been 
likened to a Grecian temple. “The 
Messiah” is familiar in fragments 
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as in the “Hallelujah Chorus,” the 
“Overture,” and the tenor aria, “I 
Know that my Redeemer Liveth.” 

The oratorio seems to be the pop- 
ular vehicle for imposing Nativity 
music. Bach has also conceived the 
story in “sweet harmony” in his 
five-part “Christmas Oratorio.” As 
in “The Messiah” a pastoral theme 
leads the browsing flock and the 
vigilant shepherds over the hill 
country. The glad tidings are pro- 
claimed in a series of jubilant 
choruses. It is said that Bach com- 
posed this work not because his 
heart was full of it but to prove to 
himself what he could do in tech- 
nique. The “Oratorio” is really a 
five-ply cantata, a lengthy musical 
reel. 

The violin, harp and organ have 
artistic innings in Saint-Saéns rap- 
turous “Oratorio de Néel.” Sacred 


music always uplifts, but taking 


tongue from these three instru- 
ments, especially in combination, 
it spiritualizes the very air like an 
incense. When Saint-Saéns wrote 
the Nativity ensemble he was or- 
ganist of the Madeleine, Paris. 
Apart from the choice grouping of 
instrumental passages, the “Noel” 
composition is like a child’s prayer, 
unaffected and plainly devotional. 
The composer beholds the Star of 
Bethlehem as a star of hope and 
thus presents his music in inspiring, 
hopeful strains. The “Benedictus” 
is one of the most powerful move- 
ments in the “Oratorio.” 

An interesting interpretation of 
the Nativity comes from the bizarre 
genius of the Russian naval officer, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, in his opera, 
“Nuit de Néel,” a musical phantas- 
magoria in four acts. The com- 
poser works on a colorful patch- 
quilt—matching scarlet bits of Rus- 
sian folklore to equally exotic melo- 


dies, and trimming a border of vary- 
ing mood around the whole. In the 
hands of a Russian composer the 
peace of Bethlehem must necessa- 
rily be subordinated in theme to the 
more naturally vivacious exposition. 

No matter how backwoodsy the 
parish church, nor how mighty the 
basilica, the organist at Christmas 
Mass turns the leaves of the hymn 
book until he comes to a dog-earred 
page. Then to the accompanying 
hum of the congregation he plays 
the Christmas evergreen, “Adeste 
Fideles.” Strange it is how public 
sentiment has a way of digging in 
obscurity for its treasures. The 
“Adeste” has no history; its author 
is unknown and the only contact 
tradition holds is that the hymn is 
probably eighteenth century Portu- 
guese. The three-tiered melody, be- 
ginning “Venite adoramus” is a 
musical scala sancta or flight of 
sacred steps leading to a grand 
climax. 

Unlike “Adeste Fideles” the “Stille 
Nacht” or “Silent Night” of Franz 
Gruber has vital connections. On 
the day before Christmas in the 
year 1824, the Reverend Joseph 
Mohr of the toy village church at 
Oberndorf, Germany, found that his 
organ was out of order. Father Mohr 
was a poet, and in this necessity 
struck off a few lines and asked the 
organist Gruber to compose a mel- 
ody for the words with guitar ac- 
companiment. At Midnight Mass 
“Stille Nacht” made its bow. Gru- 
ber’s wife was a seeress for she said 
to her husband: “Franz, that hymn 
will be sung long after we have 
passed away.” So it is; folks never 
tire of its lulling measures. 

Christmas carols, the brownies of 
music, that play ring-a-rosie around 
a religious subject and invest it in 
playful mood, originated with that 
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holy man of many activities, St. 
Francis of Assisi. He and his com- 
panions often staged impromptu 
concerts at which the tenors and 
baritones and basses among them 
rose in song, linked in theme with 
the outstanding events in the Gos- 
pel. These songs of simple fabric 
drew the unconverted to the fold of 
Francis quicker than preaching. 
The Nativity as the keystone to the 
Redemption called on the noblest 
efforts of the Franciscan carolers. 
The familiar carols that we sing to- 
day—“God Rest Ye Merry, Gentle- 


men,” “Come to the Manger,” and a 
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group of others—are but the suc- 
cessors of thirteenth century mo- 
nasticism. 


* * * 


“The Nativity in the Arts” would 
make a bulky volume; we submit 
only a preface in seasonal passing. 
The heads of many other masters in 
these arts crowd in upon us in pro- 
test as we must eliminate them. It 
is left to the reader to further dis- 
cover how this quartet of artistic 
forces inclines, as to a center of 
gravity, to divers interpretations of 
the Nativity. 








POTPOURRI. 


THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES. 


MERICAN public opinion holds 
that if Cain had not had a club 

he would not have killed Abel. 
European public opinion holds 
that if Abel had had a club he prob- 
ably would not have got killed by 


Cain. 


—Epwin L. James. The N. Y. Times. 


Whatever Queen Marie may be 
personally, her kingdom is one of 
the plague-spots on the map of 
Europe. Of Marie’s personal con- 
nections with the crimes committed 
in her country we know nothing. 
But it would be well if the public 
which listens to her over the radio 
and gapes at her glorious strings of 
pearls should realize what misery 
lies behind their beauty and upon 
what bloody suffering is built the 
throne of her country. 

—The Nation. 


Australians and Americans are 
alike in looking with horror on the 
ancient hatreds and animosities 
which divide the peoples of Europe. 
They are trying to make a new 
civilization in which none of the old 
animosities or hatreds will be pres- 
ent. Both Americans and Austra- 
lians desire earnestly to keep free 
from entanglement in the Old 


World. 
—Paremier Bavuce, quoted in The N. Y. World. 


If I lie in a lawsuit involving the 
fate of my neighbor’s cow, I can go 
to jail. But if I lie to a million 
readers in a matter involving war 
and peace, I can lie my head off, 
and, if I choose the right series of 


lies, be entirely irresponsible. No- 
body will punish me if I lie about 
Japan, for example. I can announce 
that every Japanese valet is a re- 
servist, and every Japanese art store 
a mobilization center. I am inm- 


mune. 
—Watrter Lippmann. Liberty and the News. 


The strain and speed of modern 
life is bringing on nervous break- 
downs, insomnia, hysteria and in- 
sanity, and hence many women lose 
self control and end with mental 
collapse. The constant use of a 
vital religious faith will yield whole- 
some results in every section of hu- 
man. interest, thirty, sixty, and at 


times even a hundred fold. 
—Dran Brown of Yale, quoted in The N. Y. 
World. 


Like many professional humor- 
ists, Mr. Jerome is a meditative, 
even a melancholy man. “I can see 
the humorous side of things,” he 
says, “and enjoy the fun when it 
comes, but look where I will, there 
seems to be always more sadness 
than joy in life.” 


—Ricwarp Le GALLIENNE. 
view. 


The Literary Re- 


I have a great admiration for Mus- 
solini’s personalities, which make 
him worthy of his high position. 
He is no charlatan posing behind 4 


false mask. He has real strength 
and greatness of vision. But his 
influence in Europe is sinister, be- 
cause he encourages the idea of 
military dictatorship among Nations 
who are impatient of democracy and 
proclaims military and naval force 
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as the best method of argument in 
international affairs. That is a way 
back to fields of blood. It is a way 


forward to another Armageddon. 
—Sm Puiip Gisss, in The Boston Globe. 


“William H. Taft, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, has said: “The administra- 
tion of criminal law in the United 
States is a disgrace to civilization.’ ” 

“I must challenge that quotation,” 
said William D. Guthrie, President 
of the New York Bar Association, 
speaking at a dinner given to in- 
augurate the $5,000,000 Harvard 
Law School Campaign Fund for na- 
tional legal research. “Judge Taft 
expressed his idea in 1905, long be- 
fore he was President or Chief Jus- 
tice. Judge Taft had then been for 
many years away from actual prac- 
tice; he had never practiced law in 
any of the larger cities; he had not 
practiced law at all for nearly 
twenty years, except as a Solicitor 
General, and hence he must have 
relied for his facts in support of 
such a broad generalization upon 
the reports of others, and he may 
have been misled. 

“The phrase was avidly seized 
upon. Every radical quoted it. It 
has done more harm than any 
other single utterance during the 
past thirty years. It ought not to 
have been quoted by Harvard. If 
such a quotation evidences the true 
spirit in which your scientific re- 
search is to be pursued, I say can- 
didly it may tend to defeat your fine 
purpose.” 

—The N. Y. World. 


Mr. Guthrie says Judge Taft “ex- 
pressed his idea in 1905, long be- 
fore he was President or Chief Jus- 
tice.” Well, Mr. Taft expressed it 
again in precisely the same words 


in a speech at Chicago, Sept. 16, 
1909, when he was President of the 
United States; he has since repeated 
it, and only last summer, when Mr. 
Guthrie can hardly fail to know 
who was Chief Justice of the United 
States, the same William Howard 
Taft in an interview at Murray Bay, 
Canada, dwelt on the defects in our 
administration of criminal law and 
on the weakness of our criminal 
courts in which, he said, “the judge 
doesn’t amount to more than a mod- 


erator at a religious conference.” 
—The N. Y. World. 


“In a letter which Mr. Chief Jus- 
tice Taft wrote last week to Assem- 
blyman Louis Cuvillier, a member 
of our bar,” says Mr. Guthrie, “the 
Chief Justice himself wrote: 

“*T think that the alleged quota- 
tion from what I may have said, 
though I cannot identify it, is most 
unfair, in that it gives the impres- 
sion that since I have been Chief 
Justice I have expressed such 


views.’ ” 
—The N. Y. World. 


The British, whose governing 
classes enjoy in certain Continental 
countries a wholly unmerited repu- 
tation for far-sighted political acu- 
men and for a Machiavellian astute- 
ness in giving effect to their ambi- 
tions, are for the most part simple 
people, little concerned with ex- 
ternal relations or, indeed, unless 
aroused by what they conceive to be 
some flagrant injustice, much inter- 


ested in other people’s affairs. 
—ReNNeEtL Roop. The Contemporary Re- 
view, October. 


In this rushing modern world of 
ours, there is no figure more oddly 
baffling to the novelist than the 
hard boiled yet semi-visionary “Big 
Business” man. He is half the new- 
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born and blinking creation of these 
times and half the demiurgic cre- 
ator of them. He has in him a 
touch of the buccaneer, and a touch 
of the poet. Ranged with the con- 
servatives, he is a prime destroyer 
of old institutions and ways of life, 
and, whether he will or no, in some 


sort a revolutionary. 
—Fioyvp Dutt. The Bookman, November. 


But the Catholic Church is used 
to living with ideas and walks 
among all those very dangerous 
wild beasts with the poise and the 
lifted head of a lion-tamer. The 
Christian Scientist can go on mo- 
notonously repeating his one idea 
and remain a Christian Scientist. 
But if ever he really goes on to any 
other ideas, he will be so much the 


nearer to being a Catholic. 
—G. K. Cuesterton. The Commonweal. 


Hardly had Mr. Taschereau, Pre- 
mier of Quebec, touched English 
soil at Southampton when he ut- 
tered a cordial re-affirmation of 
French Canadian devotion to the 
British Crown. “So long,” he said, 
“as there is a French Canadian 
left—and we number three mil- 
lion—Canada will not be joined to 


the United States.” 
—The Tablet (London), Oct. 23, 1926. 


“One of the saddest things that 
has happened in the last 400 years 
of higher education,” Dr. Butler 
said, “is the division between the 
faculty of theology and the other 
faculties.” He coupled that idea 
with the growth of intolerance, and 
added: “We have managed to let 
tolerance slip pretty much to the 
background. The most persistent, 
the most violent, the most unchari- 


table and un-Christian intolerance 


can be found everywhere.” 


—Nicuotas Murray Butier, quoted in The 
N. Y. World. 


Here in these United States in this 
post-war period, realizing that all is 
not right with our world, we have 
found the scapegoat which permits 
us to go about our business with a 
free mind. The name on its collar 


is “The Younger Generation.” 


—James Trustow ADAMS. The Aflantic 
Monthly, November. 


The secret of St. Francis is, so 
far as we know, that he was the 
most entirely Christ-like figure that 
Christianity has seen since its 
Founder. If noble pathos is “beauty 
touched with pain,” as has been 
said, he, above all men known these 
thousand years and more, had the 
purifying power, the mastery, over 
laughter and tears, the genius of 


compassion and joy. 
—Prernre Van Paassen, in The N. Y. World. 


Among English creative writ- 
ers the leading pessimists are Jona- 
than Swift and Thomas Hardy. 
With one the villain is man, with 
the other the villain is God. Swift 
hated and despised that animal 
called man. With Hardy the aver- 
age man or woman is morally su- 
perior to God. 


—Wwa. Lyon Puerps. Scribner’s, November. 


Literature was meant to give 
pleasure, to excite interest, to ban- 
ish solitude, to make the fireside 
more attractive than the tavern, to 
give joy to those who are still ca- 
pable of joy, and—why should we 
not admit it?—to drug sorrow and 
divert thoughts. 


—Aveustine Brarett. Quoted by Wm. Lyox 
Puetpes. Scribner’s, November. 
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THE PAWNSHOP. 


By Joun S. SEXTON. 


HE came to the Jew’s place on a 

night in late November. It had 
been raining all that day and to- 
ward evening a raw robustious wind 
came in from the sea. Outside the 
Jew’s tiny refuge, his pawnshop, 
the icy flood from gray heavens 
was flung with the velocity of silver 
spears along Crew Street; the an- 
cient thoroughfare drummed with 
the mighty beat of it. Water boiled 
along the gutters and foamed at the 
ancient filth congested there; re- 
jected food scraps, stale news- 
papers, bits of rusty clothing, and 
much which was plain untidy dirt. 
In that weather and at that hour no 
lights showed along Crew Street, 
but all its people knew the Jew’s 
place and everyone knew that he 
was accessible at all hours. 

The Jew sat drowsing over a 
newspaper written in the language 
of his people. He was nearsighted 
and his rheumned eyes blinked at 
the sheet through thick spectacles 
perched on the bridge of his high- 
arched nose. A pot-bellied stove 
filled with sea coal warmed him. 
Its ridiculous swollen sides were 
red with heat, and heat radiated 
blisteringly through the stuffy room, 
but the Jew was old and the slow 
cold blood in his veins found com- 
fort in the unbearable place. 

The wind was out of the north- 
west that night, and the door of his 
rusty shop opened outward; so 
when the girl came in the door 
slammed shut behind her with a vi- 
cious cheated force. The ram- 
shackle place shook with the impact 


and waked him from his musing. 
She stood at the threshold, a slender 
half-drowned wisp of a girl, cough- 
ing and holding a nondescript cloak 
about her narrow chest. 

The Jew lifted himself from his 
stool and shuffled unsteadily behind 
his counter. He stood there wait- 
ing for her, fingering thoughtfully 
the fringe of his long white-shot 
beard. She was not of Crew Street. 
He knew Crew Street, and she was 
different. He looked at her through 
his nickel-rimmed spectacles with 
his habitual expression of dim kind- 
liness. “Yes?” he said with a rising 
inflection. 

Then, her eyes avoiding his face, 
the girl drew her hand from under 
her cloak and showed what it had 
concealed. She held up before him 
a string of pearls, let him look at 
them for a moment, then let them 
fall into the ruck on his counter. 
The pawnbroker, for all his humble 
calling, had the fine instinct of the 
born lapidary. Even before his pal- 
sied fingers had picked up the 
string from the plush bottomed 
watch box, where it had fallen, he 
knew the pearls were not genuine. 
But he held the beads, caressing 
them with his moving fingers, and 
saying nothing. She coughed, a dry 
unnatural little sound, sheer nerv- 
ousness, but either could not or 
would not be the first to speak. 

“To borrow or to sell?” he asked 
gently. 

“To borrow, 
swered. 

“These are synthetic,” said the 


she an- 


please,” 
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Jew, who watching her closely, saw 
her face blanch. In this shop it had 
happened this way so many, many 
times, but the girl was so young— 
her white-faced distress bothered 
the gentle old man. He spread his 
hands in a wide Semitic gesture. “If 
they were genuine,” he explained 
with gentle courtesy, “they would 
be worth much, perhaps thousands 
and thousands of dollars. These 
are worth,” he hesitated, “possibly 
forty dollars.” 

She threw her right hand over her 
heart, and looked him through and 
through, her dark eyes enormous in 
her small rain-drenched face. Each 
was unreal to the other, the Chris- 
tian, a bit of flotsam tossed by the 
storm into a Jew’s pawnshop, the 
Jew with the face of Anton Lang. 
By every tradition of his class and 
race, as she had been taught them, 
he must be deceiving. Yet in- 


tuitively she knew he was speaking 
the truth. There was no guile in 
that venerable old face which looked 
so like the illustrations she had 
seen in a dog-eared, forgotten book 
in her mother’s house. 

The odd mingling of supplication 


and contempt in her attitude 
changed and became apparent in 
her face. She flung the cloak over 
her shoulder; its damp heaviness 
oppressed her. 

“What shall I do?” she asked in 
her low, suppressed voice. 

The old man looked at her sor- 
rowfully. She was so young. If 
she had volunteered the story of the 
reason for her need he would have 
suspected her. But in his experi- 
ence her very silence was best proof 
of her suffering sincerity. His 
fumbling fingers handling the beads 
found a striking peculiarity in their 
arrangement, and he raised them 
closer to his nearsighted gaze. They 
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were arranged, he noted, not in a 
straight uninterrupted coil, but in 
sequences; there were ten, then one, 
ten, then one. This occurred five 
times; then the string met and 
joined, and from their intersection 
depended four pearls and a cross. 
Interested, the Jew lifted the cross 
and studied the figure, the figure 
of a Man naked except for a loin 
cloth, His hands fixed at the arms 
of the cross. The old man thought 
he understood this, he had heard 
of this. But he was not sure. 

“Tell me,” he asked her gently, 
“why are the pearls arranged in 
this form? What is this?” 

A slow dull red showed against 
the ivory whiteness of her skin and 
he knew he had displeased her. 

“If you do not wish to tell me...” 
said the Jew quickly. 

“It’s a rosary,” the girl whis- 
pered. 

The old man looked at her, mus- 
ingly. “And you come to me with 
this?” 

The iron restraint the girl had 
imposed on herself broke. She took 
one step toward him and gripped 
the counter, the knuckles of her two 
hands showed white under the pres- 
sure. “Give me back my beads,” 
she flashed at him, sobbing. “Oh, 
if I'd ever known it would be like 
this! Give me my beads and let me 
go.” 

The old man pushed the skull cap 
to the back of his head exposing the 
bald spot at the crown. His thin 
fingers thoughtfully explored the 
wilderness of his great untidy beard 
and the look he fixed on her was 
full of pity. 

“How much must you have?” he 
asked softly. 

She spoke rapidly and nervously. 
“I thought it would be easy. My 
mother thought these were worth 
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hundreds, you know such things 
happen. Even if I sold them they 
would not bring what I need and I 
shall never, never sell them.” The 
unhappy young voice softened. 
“You’ve been kind to me but you 
cannot help me. Please give them 
to me and let me go.” 

“Would fifty dollars be enough,” 
the old man persisted gently. 

“Oh, yes,” the girl said breath- 
lessly. 

The dim eyes looked at her for a 
long moment through the comic 
spectacles. Then the Jew nodded 
as if satisfied at what he had found. 
He stooped beneath his counter, 
picked at some recess invisible to 
her from where she stood, and 
emerged with a small drawer 
heaped with a miscellany composed 
of wrinkled bills, copper pledge 
medals, and coins from many lands. 
His shaking fingers separated some 
bills from the untidy heap and 
pushed them across to her. But, 
even yet, she could not believe it. 

“I cannot sell,” she reminded him 
piteously. 

“I know,” he nodded gravely. 


“You have not even asked me 
why I need this.” 

He smiled with his eyes. “Your 
need is great, that is enough.” 

She picked up the money and 
thrust it deep in an inner pocket 
of the cloak. “You are so good,” 
she said humbly. 

The old man lowered his head. 
He heard the door close and knew 
she must be gone. Then he set his 
elbows on the counter, and resting 
his venerable beard in his cupped 
hands stared at the rosary. The 
murky gleam from the worn fila- 
ments of the light above him 
showed on the pretty thing on which 
he had just loaned money in excess 
of its market worth. The crucifix 
fascinated him, he had seen one be- 
fore; he had never handled one or 
seen it so close. His brow set in 
wrinkles of deepest abstraction and 
for a long time, in the silence of his 
little shop, he looked at the Man on 
the cross. Then he sighed. 

“God,” he said to himself, deeply 
troubled, “One God, God of Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, tell me, 
have I done wrong?” 




















T is claimed by the enthusiasts of 

the “liturgical movement” (among 
whom the writer numbers Lim- 
self) that appreciation and use 
of the liturgy tends to induce a 
panting after the waterbrooks of 
that traditional European culture 
from which the frenzied “craze for 
culture” in the United States and 
Great Britain to-day is an aberra- 
tion. The strength of the liturgy is 
that it is a thing preéminently right 
and worthy, the supreme we ~ of 
art, the Church’s appointed way of 
worshiping Almighty God. Ar. it 
follows that those who are von- 
cerned for rightness and worthiness 
in the Church’s great business of 
worship will, if they are consistent, 
carry their concern into all the mat- 
ters of life: and the more the 
matters have to do with their re- 
ligion, the greater will be their con- 
cern. 

It is therefore found—and at first 
sight it appears an anomaly—that 
liturgically-minded people are com- 
monly also interested in the cause 
of good vernacular hymns. There 
is no real contradiction. Though 
having no place in Catholic official 
worship, nevertheless vernacular 
hymns are very properly used in 
nonliturgical services and as ad- 
juncts to official prayer; and in its 
degree it is as desirable that they 
should be right and worthy as any- 
thing else that is done or made for 
God’s honor. We find then that in 
England vernacular hymns are re- 
ceiving attention from the liturgical 
enthusiasts, and they are endeavor- 


CAROLS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


By DonaLp ATTWATER. 









ing in particular to bring carols 
again into favor. 

What are carols? In its diction- 
ary meaning a carol is any joyous 
song. Popularly a carol is asso- 
ciated almost exclusively with 
Christmas; but in fact there are 
carols for Easter, Ascension, May 
Day, Harvest, and other times. 
Some would confine the name to a 
certain class of folk song, i. e., that 
body of traditional and anonymous 
music which in any given country 
is, or has been, common to the peo- 
ple at large. This is certainly too 
narrow, for real carols, both words 
and music, have been written in our 
own day, nor are all the old ones 
folk songs. On the other hand, I 
think a certain “folk flavor” is an 
essential in the true carol: the 
shortest and tensest form of expres- 
sion, no literary artifices, “conscious 
art,” or forced emotion, and simple 
meters. We may insist, too, that a 
carol is a hymn—the greater in- 
cludes the less—but not every 
Christmas hymn is a carol. I sug- 
gest then as a working description 
of a carol, a hymn adapted for 
popular singing at a festival, usually 
Christmas, expressed in those sim- 
ple terms and meters which are as- 
sociated with folk music. If | 
dared, I would add that its air must 
be modal. 

Assuming this to be a reasonably 
accurate definition of a carol, it is 
at once apparent that the Christmas 
sections of our popular hymn books 
do not provide many of them. “See! 
Amid the Winter’s Snow,” “Angels 
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We Have Heard on High,” “Sleep, 
Holy Babe” (which are often sung 
to traditional or folk tunes), 
“Through the Silence of the Night,” 
“Lead Me to Thy Peaceful Man- 
ger,”—these are excellent Christmas 
hymns, but they have not the light- 
ness, the unsophistication, the un- 
premeditatedness of the carol. And 
a glance at Canon Oakeley’s transla- 
tion of that good old friend “‘Adeste 
fideles” is enough to put it into the 
same class. In the four hymn 
books before me I find only five 
carols, of which three are English, 
“When Christ Was Born of Mary 
Free,” “A Virgin Most Pure,” and 
“The First Noel”; “The Snow Lay 
on the Ground” is the translation of 
an Italian folk song; and “Jn dulci 
iubilo, Now We Our Homage Show,” 
the translation of a song written 
by Blessed Henry Suso in the thir- 
teenth century,’ with a fourteenth 
century German tune. The obliter- 
ation of all distinction between 
carols and other hymns is well illus- 
trated by the following lucubration 
which is labeled “Christmas Carol” 
in Dr. Tozer’s hymn book: 


“Tenderly sleeping, so tranquil and 
sweet; 

Jesus, the loving and mild. 

Bright was the day-beam that 
circled His Head, 

Guarding the Holy Child.” 


Contrast this with an English 
carol of the fifteenth century: 


“God’s Son is born, his mother is a 
maid 
Both after and before, 
prophecy said, 
With ay; 
A wonder thing it is to see, 


as the 


1A free version of this was made by one 
John Wedderburn so long ago as 1567. 
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How maiden and mother one may 
be; 
Was there never none but she, 
Maid Mother Mary.” 


Generally speaking the poets who 
are known as such do not, however 
fine their works, write carols; their 
approach is not sufficiently direct 
and’ naive; “literary” men can 
hardly be artless without affecta- 
tion, as was seen when Matthew 
Prior and William Morris tried to 
write ballads. 

Venerable Robert Southwell’s 
“Burning Babe,” “A Child My 
Choice,” and “New Prince New 
Pomp”: 


“bebld a silly tender Babe, in 
freezing winter night, 

IF “tomely manger trembling lies; 
” “dlas, a piteous sight!” 


Ben Jonson’s “Hymn on the Na- 
tivity”; Vaughan’s “Awake, Glad 
Heart! Get Up and Sing!” (in Silex 
Scintillans); Father O’Connor’s 
translation of “Magnum Nomen 
Domini”; Lionel Johnson’s “Sing 
Bethlehem!” and “Fair Snow and 
Winter Wind”; Crashaw’s, 


“The gloomy night embraced the 
place, 
Wherein the Noble Infant lay, 
The Babe looked up and shewed 
His face; 
In spite of darkness it was day. 
It was Thy day, sweet, and did 
rise, 
Not from the East, but from Thine 
Eyes”; 


all these are magnificent hymns, 
meet to be sung in our churches; 
but they are not carols. So far as 
is known, St. Ephrem the Deacon, 
a Doctor of the Church and the 
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master of Syriac poetry, was the 
first to write hymns approximating 
to carols, in the fourth century, and 
these, in their wordy, colorless, im- 
personal English forms are now 
quite good examples of what a carol 
should not be; nevertheless, Mr. 
Woodward has versified one as 
“Saint Joseph, Meek and Mild” and 
set it to the English dance tune, 
“Gathering Peascods,” and the air 
carries off the rather heavy words. 
At the risk of appearing anti- 
quarian (than which nothing is 
further from my mind and inclina- 
tion) I must emphasize that the 
pick of carols, English, Latin, or 
foreign, is medieval; this is not only 
as would be expected, but as it 
should be. For carols are essen- 
tially a fruit of what is grandilo- 
quently called the “folk spirit,” that 
is to say, verses and music of the 
people at large, and not the cultured 
work of a superior class of poets 
and musicians, with their leisure, 
education, and training. And dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, more than at 
any time since, the people at large, 
whatever their social or political dis- 
abilities, provided their own songs, 
music, and dances. It is good that 
folk songs and dances should be sung 
and danced again; it is not good that 
this should be done, more or less as 
a fad, by groups of cultured people 
only. The writer has gone carol 
singing in one of the most “un- 
civilized” parts of Great Britain, and 
found that the folk still appreciate 
modal melodies and simple verse, 
sung without concert-room tricks. 
Anybody can appreciate the live- 
liness of “The Seven Joys of Mary” 
sung to its traditional tune (which 
was “pinched” in the nineteenth 
century for Hood’s “Faithless Sally 
Brown”), or the beauty of the carol 
in the Coventry Tailors’ and Shear- 
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men’s pageant, referring to Hood’s 
massacre: 


“Lully, lulla, thou litel tiny Child, 
By-by, lully, lullay. 

Thou litel tiny child, lully, lulla, 
By-by, lully, lullay. 


“O sisters two 

How may we do 

For to preserve this day 
This poor youngling, 
For whom we do sing, 
By-by, lullay, lullay?” 


or of: 


“Blessed be that maid Marie; 
Born He was of her body; 
Very God ere time began, 
Born in time the Son of Man. 
Eia! Jhesu hodie 
Natus es de virgine,” 


or of “The Bellman,” a song which 
a few years ago was known in dif- 
ferent versions all over England, in 
some places as a Christmas, in 
other as a Spring carol; Father 
Anderton knew it in the seventeenth 
century and borrowed several verses 
for “Jerusalem, My Happy Home”: 


“O fair, O fair Jerusalem, 
When shall I come to thee? 
When shall my sorrows have an 
end, 
Thy joy that I may see?” 


Translation has given us “The 
Son of God is Born for All,” “There 
Comes a Galley Laden” (written by 
John Tauler and with a marvelous 
melody from the Catholic Gesang- 
buch of 1608), “Hail! Babe, of God 
the Very Son,” and “Unto Us Is 
Born a Son” from a Latin song of the 
fourteenth century. But generally 
speaking, Latin carols are better left 
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untranslated; no one has yet given 
us a version of “Flos de radice 
Jesse” or of “Quam pastores lau- 
davere” that can be with fitness 
wedded to their superb tunes. 

Not for a minute must it be 
thought that carol singing is an 
esoteric and antiquarian business, 
involving research into Sandys and 
Gilbert, Piz Cantiones and Musz 
Syonz, an amusement for the lei- 
sure hours of learned and musical 
people. Quite the contrary. I must 
emphasize again that the carol, like 
folk song and plain song, is every- 
body’s and anybody’s music. True, 
we can no longer pick them up any- 
where from word of mouth, but the 
words and music of many of them 
are now available in print. Nearly 
all those that I have cited above 
may be found in two very cheap col- 
lections—Sir Richard Terry’s Old 
Christmas Carols, and The Cowley 
Carol Book, Part I.—and from these 
a good beginning may be made in 
any home; for they must be learned 
and loved in our homes before we 
can expect to sing them in church 
or outside other people’s homes at 
Christmas time. 

Carols have a very definite spirit- 
ual and devotional value. Not by 
the inculcation of pious sentiment 
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but by the familiarizing in a popular 
and beautiful form of the “every- 
day truths” of our Faith. They 
represent the overflow of the mys- 
teries of the liturgical year into the 
common life of the people. The 
Sacred Liturgy was not for our fore- 
fathers something remote and chill; 
not only did they make ballads 
about Robin Hood or their daily loves 
and joys, but they made them about 
the Mystery of the Incarnation, 
too.” Our grandchildren may do 
the like, if we school and discipline 
ourselves; in the meantime, we can 
borrow of our ancestors and impart 
into our too often stilted and purely 
formal devotions a little flexibility, 
simplicity, and loving familiarity. 


“‘Now may I well both hope and 
sing, 
For I have been at Christ’s bear- 
ing; 
Home to my fellows now I will 
fling; 
Christ of Heaven to us His bliss 
to bring!’ 
Ut hoy! 
For in his pipe he made so much 
joy. 
Can I not sing but hoy, 
When the jolly shepherd made 
so much joy.” 








ADVENTURES OF A LITERARY HOUSEKEEPER. 


By Grace H. 


E adventuring began long be- 

fore the housekeeping, while I 
was still in pigtails and _ short 
dresses. I wrote some verses, my 
very first. If the whole truth must 
be told I wrote them on a slate 
while I was sitting before the fire 
toying with a hideous sum in long 
division which just wouldn’t come 
right no matter what I did to it. It 
was a beautiful slate, I remember, 
a double slate with a hinge, and 
bound all the way round with red 
flannel with a bias design in black 
shoestring superimposed upon the 
red. 

It was the doubleness of the slate 
which led to my début into journal- 
ism, for when the problem of how 
many times 123,456,789 went into 
987,654,321 became too agonizing 
there was always that perfectly clean 
inside upon which to divert myself 
by scribbling. Ergo, the verses which 
popped into my head as a blessed 
and timely relief in my state of ab- 
solute mental vacuity about any 
possible quotient for 12,345, etc. 

My family did not think much of 
my verses, being prejudiced, no 
doubt, in favor of the neglected 
quotient. But I did. After the im- 
memorial custom of poets I valued 
them exceedingly. So much so that 
in secret, not daring to sign any- 
thing more than my first name to 
them, I copied them off and sent 
them to the editor of my Sunday 
school paper. 

One Sunday afternoon, a month 
afterwards, having paid my penny, 
I put out my hand for my paper 


SHERWOOD. 


and there, in the upper left-hand 
corner of the first page, the place of 
honor, I saw my poem, my poem! 
There were ten squares between the 
church and my home and I covered 
them in about ten minutes! I 
pitched into the Sunday afternoon 
quiet of the house breathless, my 
hat over one ear. I dare say I would 
have lost it if it had not been held 
on by an elastic. 

“Look!” I gasped. “There!” and 
I pointed for everybody to see. Life 
has brought high moments since 
but I shall never forget the thrill 
that chased up and down my small 
spine at that moment! But an 
elderly female relative had to throw 
the first cold water. 

“Hum!” she observed tartly, “It’s 
a pity you didn’t put your whole 
name while you were about it. No- 
body will know it’s you!” 

The full force of that did not 
strike me until, still breathless, | 
rushed out to show it to the girl 
next door. 

“Huh!” she exclaimed, “Huh! 
There’s ever so many Graces. 
There’s three in my class at school. 
How do I know it’s you?” 

It was a terrible moment, but | 
held my ground. 

“It is me. I ought to know!” I 
kept repeating. 

“Well, then, how do you do it?” 
she demanded, in search of proof. 

I couldn’t tell her. As well ask 
the bee how it makes honey! “I 
don’t know. It just came!” My 
protests had reduced me to tears by 
this time. 
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She snorted her derision at this 
inadequate information. 

“Came! Came!” she 
“Where from?” 

But again I did not know. “It 
just came, I tell you,” I reiterated, 
once more. 

“Huh!” she derided, “Huh!” I 
just had to let it go. There was no 
convincing her. 

But if I didn’t get much fame 
from my first appearance in print I 
got something more enduring. I 
got a complex. Some day, when 
long division and other things were 
over with, I was going to write, be 
a poet. The trouble is that the 
complex persists but things are 
never over with. Pots and pans and 
three meals a day and such things! 
And verse-making takes one un- 
aware, like measles or company 
from the country, just when there is 
most to do! 

I remember well the next time 
that something “came.” It was 
Saturday morning and I was, or 
ought to have been, too busy to lis- 
ten to the voice or whatever it is 
that says things inside of one’s 
head. I was mopping up the floor 
under a bed when the lilt of it ar- 
rived, without any warning what- 
soever. I continued to mop to the 
rhythm of one whole verse, the 
same spot over and over, but it was 
too enticing for such lowly accom- 
paniment. I just couldn’t mop any 
more. Not I! The thing had to 
sing itself out and I had to listen. 
I flung the mop into a corner! 

I have always had a terribly 
guilty feeling about that day. I 
dare say there was some preparation 
made for Sunday but if there was I 
do not remember anything about it. 
All I remember of that particular 
Saturday is mooning about the 
house with a pencil in one hand and 


chanted. 
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a piece of paper in the other, court- 
ing a consistently elusive last verse, 
scribbling it down furiously when, 
towards evening I had caught it at 
last, copying it and posting it off to 
a magazine while the dew of en- 
thusiasm was still fresh upon my 
brow. A hectic day! A glorious 
day! But no proper Saturday for a 
good housekeeper, you will agree! 

Six weeks rolled away in sus- 
pense and then, incredible happen- 
ing, I got acheck! I had sold, mind 
you, not given away, but sold a 
poem! It does not in the least mat- 
ter that I did not get very much for 
it. The day that my marked copy 
of the magazine came to the house 
I walked on clouds. I, too, like 
Sara Teasdale or Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese was in the contents of 
a first class magazine! I might be- 
come famous. Nothing was impos- 
sible. 

But the vision faded. All my lit- 
tle verses which I sent off promptly, 
you may be sure, came back just as 
promptly with printed slips. Some 
one suggested that I try prose so I 
hired a typewriter for a month and 
set to work. My prose fared no bet- 
ter than my verse. All I had to 
show for my month of assiduous 
toil was a receipted bill from the 
typewriter agency and an accession 
of rejection slips. I gave it up and 
stuck the things away in my desk 
and returned to housekeeping. Be- 
sides, I really like to keep house. 
My verse and my prose may fall 
short, but I am conceited about my 
cooking. I began to grow quite 
proud of my dinners. If I couldn’t 


have one kind of fame I would take 
another. 

One day an old friend of my hus- 
band’s dropped in on us for dinner. 
He was going to New York to edit a 
magazine. 


We sat at the table late, 
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I feeling all set up and chesty be- 
cause my dinner was unusually 
fine. We had for desert, I remem- 
ber, strawberry sponge, pink, and 
lucious, and wobbly, but not too 
wobbly. Just wobbly enough to be 
delicious. And a perfect dream of 
a cocoanut cake! Editors might re- 
ject my manuscripts but this par- 
ticular editor accepted my cooking 
with enthusiasm. He seemed to be 
glad to examine anything that I 
cared to submit! Just as he was 
leaving, my husband happened to 
mention the little bundle of dead 
hopes stuck away in my desk. He 
insisted that I let him have them to 
look over and he went away with 
them sticking out of the pocket of 
his spring overcoat. 

It may have been the strawberry 
sponge or it may have been his kind 
heart or it may have been that they 
were not so bad after all, but what- 
ever it was again the incredible hap- 
pened. I got another check or 
rather, two of them. 

I want to say right now that if 
any woman thinks she can get two 
checks at once for stuff in a maga- 
zine and remain a good house- 
keeper, continuing to bake her own 
cake and pies, she is mistaken. 
Those two checks played ducks and 
drakes with my housekeeping. I 
threw away my housekeeping books, 
I shoved the sewing machine in a 
corner and went in for ready-made 
clothes. I sold all my cherished 
Barred Rocks. My time was too 
valuable to waste in chicken raising 
or in sewing or in penny-saving! 

And in this interim of delicious 
hope when I wasn’t paying much 
attention to anything in the house 
except the typewriter some old 
friends of the family, two ladies of 
impeccable neatness and perfect 
cookery themselves, announced that 


they were coming to dine with us. 
As luck would have it, an idea for 
a funny sketch popped into my 
head as I was finishing my break- 
fast on the morning of the day upon 
which they were coming to dinner. 

Why didn’t I wait until next day? 
Well, maybe some people can write 
that way but I can’t. By the next 
day there isn’t anything left to 
write. When ideas burst into my 
head, demanding to be listened to, 
I listen having found that if I don’t 
they fold their tents like the Arabs 
and in like manner steal away. 

Really, all I meant to do that 
morning was to set down the gist of 
the thing, as it were. But sentences 
kept coming—situations developed 
themselves. I had to catch them 
or, to tell the truth, I so much en- 
joyed catching them that I forgot 
everything else, house, dinner, com- 
pany. ... All at once, it was three 
o'clock. Three o’clock and not a 
dish washed! Literally, not figur- 
atively, and company for dinner! | 
was horrified. I rushed around, 
cleaned up the breakfast things, 
flirted a dust rag around the living 
room, peeled the potatoes, shelled 
the peas, ordered some ice cream 
and cake from the confectioners, 
and set the table. No time that day 
for display cooking! 

“Now,” I said to myself, I will 
go upstairs and take a teeny, weeny 
nap and all shall be well.” 

Horrors! I had forgotten to 
make the beds! The second story 
was a sight; beds pulled to pieces, 
coats on the backs of chairs, little 
rolls of dust under the beds! But 
my stuff was set down and | 
couldn’t, somehow, care. Heroi- 
cally, I eliminated the nonessential. 
I spread the beds hurriedly, and 
composed myself for forty winks, 
reminding myself, by the way of 
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consolation, that my guests were 
only coming to dinner, that it would 
not be necessary for them to go up- 
stairs at all! 

But a storm came up, a drench- 
ing, blinding, chilling-to-the-marrow 
storm and they had to stay all 
night! Yes, I had to march those 
perfect housekeepers up my dusty 
stairs to my impossible second 
story! Of course, I tried to act as 
if I didn’t know anything was 
wrong or if there was, I was not re- 
sponsible for it. 

But I felt in my bones what was 
happening in my guest room. Just 
as well as if I were in the room with 
them I knew that those dear old 
ladies were hanging shocked heads 
over the side of my guest bed, in- 
specting those horrid little rolls of 
dust and exclaiming to each other: 

“How terrible! Would you ever 


have thought that Millie’s daughter 


would turn out such a bad house- 
keeper? Etce., etc.” 

The worst thing about a situation 
like this is that you can’t explain. 
For if you say, “I was writing some- 
thing,” people immediately want to 
know when it is going to be pub- 
lished, and if later you are candid 
and tell them that you got it back 
they look, even if they don’t say it, 
“Poor fish!” 

But sometimes, even to a house- 
keeper, a salable idea comes hur- 
tling into the brain from space. I 
remember one day when I had 
planned to sew. As I picked up my 
scissors to cut out a dress an idea 
sailed in and dropped anchor. I 
laid down the scissors and folded up 
the goods and put away my pat- 
terns! 

It was Thursday, I remember, 
and bitter cold. The road outside 
the house was a glittering sheet of 
sleet. Not much chance of company 
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or indeed of interruption of any 
kind! A day made on purpose for 
writing! Possessed by the fine 
frenzy which descends upon me at 
such times I delayed only long 
enough to order a goodly amount of 
soup meat from the store and to 
stoke the furnace well with coal. 
Then I fell to upon my typewriter. 

The wind howled and the sleet 
beat upon the panes. No matter! 
The radiators did their duty and all 
was well. A pounding at the kitch- 
en door informed me that the 
meat had come. I stopped only 
long enough to put it on the gas 
range, to skim it, and to add what- 
ever mundane ingredients were 
necessary to turn it into soup. 
Then, back to the typewriter and 
the clouds! After an hour or two— 
or so it seemed to me—it grew dark 
and I had to stop. 

The other half of me arrived from 
the city, exclaiming about the 
weather and the furnace—which 
was nearly out. In a half dream, 
rather sketchy as to coiffure and 
costume, I served him the soup by 
way of dinner with a can of peaches 
as an afterthought, for desert. 

“T have an idea,” I vouchsafed, 
by way of explaining the dinner, 
and the dress, and the smoldering 
fire in the cellar. 

Any other man but himself would 
have said, “Good Lord! Another 
idea!” and fled to the club. But 
that isn’t his encouraging way. 
“Good! Go to it! Don’t bother 
about me while it lasts!” was the 
way he fanned the flame of my 
frenzy. 

I did and I didn’t. That is, I 
went to it and I didn’t bother about 
him, much. Not for awhile, any- 
how. Next morning, still in a 
dream, I went back to the type- 
writer. I had a perfectly wonderful 
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time all that day, and the next. The 
sleet turned to snow and the win- 
dow sills filled up with drifts. The 
wind still howled but, again, no 
matter. The typewriter held out 
and all was well. 

Dusting? There wasn’t a bit of 
it done in my house after Thursday, 
that week. I doubt very much 
whether I even made a bed while 
that delirium lasted. All I remem- 
ber of Thursday and Friday and 
Saturday was that we lived off bean 
soup and out of tin cans and that the 
other half of me was a perfect angel 
about it. I came to Saturday night. 
By that time you could write your 
name on any piece of furniture that 
you chose and there wasn’t a thing 
in the house for Sunday’s dinner! 

But my story was finished. Noth- 
ing else in the world seemed to mat- 
ter. The other half of me was dar- 
ling. He was as enthusiastic about 
it as I was. We read it, read out 
of it, talked about it late into the 
night. And next morning, in that 
terrible house he was still enthusi- 
astic about it. Could I say more? 

Sunday afternoon turned sud- 
denly warm and we had our usual 
string of visitors. They looked at 
me in a funny way but I was still 
in my trance and I didn’t care. And 
I couldn’t explain. The thing might 
not sell for all my fine enthusiasm. 
But I imagine they felt pretty sorry 
for my poor husband. Such a 
house! Not a bit of Sunday cake. 
Hardly enough bread. Hardly any- 
thing, when you came down to it, 
but canned food and cheerfulness. 
But there was plenty of that. For 
days afterwards we lived on cheer- 
fulness and it seemed to be as nu- 
tritious as a feast. 

For our enthusiasm had not been 
in vain. Inside of ten days I got 
fifty perfectly good dollars for 
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those frenzied days. Fifty dollars 
and an enlarged and permanent 
complex about writing. The day 
that that check came marks the 
decline and fall of myself as a 
housekeeper. Perish housekeeping! 
When ideas come it has to take a 
back seat. 

The two just won’t go together. 
For instance, I plan a perfectly 
orthodox week. On Monday morn- 
ing I will have the living room cur- 
tains taken down and begin house- 
cleaning in the approved style. On 
Tuesday, etc., etc. Such are my 
honorable intentions when I go to 
bed Sunday night. 

But on awaking on the Monday 
which was to have seen the tradi- 
tional spring flight of dust inaugu- 
rated I find myself possessed of an 
idea. Why it should have taken this 
particular night of all the nights in 
spring to cast its anchor in my brain 
I do not know and never stop to in- 
quire. It is there. If I listen to 
it . . . fame, money, all sorts of 
things can lie at the end of its rain- 
bow of promise! 

Nine o’clock finds me at the type- 
writer in the living room which was 
to have been denuded of its cur- 
tains—ten o’clock finds me still 
there—eleven o’clock! I am re- 
minded that it is noon by Sarah, the 
maid, lurking in the doorway wait- 
ing for me to come to the end of a 
page so she can inform me that my 
luncheon is on the table. Not for 
worlds would she interrupt that 
steady click, click of what she calls 
my baby typewriter, meaning my 
portable which I set down now 
wherever and whenever an _ idea 
seizes me. 

I come to with a start, remember 
suddenly about the curtains, won- 
der what Sarah has been doing all 
morning since she had expected to 
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be washing curtains and windows 
and brushing walls and furniture. 
| think up, hurriedly, some things 
for her to do that will keep her as 
far from the living room as possible, 
toll them off to her and then, swal- 
lowing my lunch, sink back into my 
fascinating delirium. 

At about four o’clock, when my 
madness has spent itself for the 
day, Sarah, hearing the clicking 
stop, comes to inform me that it’s 
too late to order now and what’s 
what for dinner and so on. I al- 
ways suspect her at such times of 
thinking that she could run the 
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house much more ably if I would 
retire to the attic with my ideas and 
my typewriter and let her follow the 
system so dear to the heart of 
woman. 

However, between us we manage 
to think up something to eat and 
the curtains do get taken down 
eventually, if not now, and, as I 
said before, the other half of me is 
a perfect darling about it all. But 
then he pounds a typewriter him- 
self and he knows the urge to write. 
Lucky for me that he does! What 
if I had married an epicure? I 
shudder to think of the result. 





IN THE NEW WORLD. 


By ELLEN SEAWELL. 


ALL my progenitors 
Straying divers ways, 
Far from the old Faith 
Of the olden days, 


Puritan and Cavalier, 

And Huguenot,—they come. 
How did my little Mother 
Find her way home? 


Reared in the new belief 
From her babyhood, 
How did the child know? 
Ah, God is good! 


Here in the old Church, 
I kneel, safe at home. 
Dear God, be merciful 
To those that roam! 
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By THE Epiror. 


T has become the fashion in re- 

cent years, even in this demo- 
cratic country, to ridicule the men- 
tality of the common people. We 
have reached that age of sophisti- 
cation in which satirical novels 
and plays about “Main Street,” and 
“Mr. Babbitt” are welcomed with 
glee on Main Street, and applauded 
by Babbitt. We have developed an 
intelligentsia, whose stock in trade 
is ridicule of the “booboisie.” 

It cannot be denied that we grow 
annually a bonanza crop of asinini- 
ties. Indeed, Mr. Mencken harvests 
and markets not one crop, but twelve 
of such “Americana” every year. Hu- 
morists and satirists, at home and 
abroad have only to read our news- 
papers to find rich pickings. We 
are, apparently, a very absurd peo- 
ple. For example: we establish a 
world’s fair to celebrate the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
our independence, and to demon- 
strate our advance in the arts and 
sciences. But the piéce de résistance 
of the exhibition is a prizefight. It 
was advertised that the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States would be 
present. Perhaps he was. Nine 
governors of states, prominent 
financiers, college professors, clergy- 
men,—altogether 150,000 persons, 
including some 25,000 women, paid 
two million dollars to sit in the rain 
and see a pair of bruisers maul each 
other. The world’s champion slug- 
ger being determined, his prowess 
acclaimed, his breakfast food, the 
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color of his cravats, the fit of his 
trousers, his literary taste, being dis- 
covered and duly reported to the na- 
tion by means of tons of paper and 
oceans of ink,—we pass to the next 
hysteria. One of the leading cities 
of the union becomes a bedlam, and 
its citizens go “daffy” over the 
fact that its baseball team has won 
what is called, in our flahoola 
phraseology “the world’s series.” 
Next comes a riot in the city of New 
York,—men and women trampled 
upon, and all but killed, by a mob 
of tens of thousands milling about 
in an effort to see the “mortuary par- 
lors” wherein repose the remains of 
a movie actor whose immortal fame 
rests upon the fact that he was the 
fiercest and most. voluptuous kisser 
of all the “sheiks” of the silver 
screen. After that comes a morbid 
curiosity about the amatory adven- 
ture of a woman evangelist, or the 
matrimonial experiment of an old 
“rounder” with a child “gold dig- 
ger,” or—but there is no end to our 
lunacies. What wonder if the in- 
tellectual aristocrats consider the 
proletariat imbecile and the bour- 
geoisie stupid? 

But there is another phase to 
the character of the common people. 
It has been demonstrated rather 
frequently in recent years that the 
man in the street can be made to 
take an interest in things of the 
mind, if one only knows how to ad- 
dress him. H. G. Wells’s Outline of 
History, a huge opus of over 1,300 
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pages, sold like a sensational novel. 
Then followed “Outlines” of Science, 
of Art, of Literature, the Story of 
the Bible, The Story of Mankind. 
And now comes a sizable volume of 
586 pages on Philosophy! It has 
gone through 13 printings in 23 
weeks. After 70,000 copies have 
been sold, it still remains among the 
“best sellers.” 

Let us, therefore, pay a pass- 
ing tribute to the author, Dr. 
Will Durant, who has captivated 
the imagination, if not the mind, of 
perhaps a million Babbitts, and 
compelled them to take at least a 
spasmodic interest in something 
more serious than baseball, or the 
“manly art of modified murder,” or 
the adventures of Aimee McPherson. 


II. 


It may possibly be that if the or- 


dinary reader has not hitherto been 
interested in science, and history, 
and philosophy, it is because scien- 
tists and historians and _philos- 
ophers didn’t know how to speak 
his language. The common people 
associate scholarship with intellec- 
tual pomposity. Amongst schol- 
ars a man was ostracized if he trans- 
lated learning out of the academic 
into the familiar style. He was con- 
sidered a quack, or a charlatan, like 
an advertising physician. Indeed, 
the learned have usually been snobs. 
The Pharisees, loaded with rabbini- 
cal wisdom, despised the common 
people: “this people is accursed and 
knoweth not the law.” Schopen- 
hauer, as Dr. Durant reminds us, 
quotes Lichtenberger’s remark, 
“Works like this” (his own) “are as 
a mirror: if an ass looks in you can- 
not expect an angel to look out.” 
For my part, I believe a history 
could be written of countless in- 
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stances wherein man (the common 
or garden variety of man) has been 
wiser than the philosophers. ‘The 
man in the street has often cor- 
rected the folly of the man in the 
academy. The ignoramus has some- 
times turned out to be saner than 
the savant. Perhaps the vulgar 
slang word “sap” derives from sapi- 
ent. Recently a book has appeared 
with the title The Great American 
Ass. It happens to be an autobiog- 
raphy. The writer though he be an 
ass, perhaps has more sense than 
the prince of pessimists. 

I confess (perhaps now I need 
not confess) that I am a believer in 
the democracy of intellect. When 
I read that Einstein says “only 
twelve men in the world understand 
me, and they do not understand me,” 
I suspect that Einstein is wrong, 
and the world right. “Howe’er it be 
it seems to me,” that if a man has 
discovered truth he can tell it to his 
fellow men. If he cannot, he might 
better work the truth over in the 
laboratory of his mind until he 
finds intelligible expression for it. 
If a philosopher’s language is ob- 
scure, I suspect that he is a charla- 
tan. Socrates is simple enough. 
Plato is not obscure. St. Augustine, 
at least in the Confessions, (prima- 
rily a spiritual autobiography, but 
also an amazingly profound treatise 
de Deo) can hardly be misunder- 
stood. St. Thomas Aquinas, accord- 
ing to the maxim (si vis intelligere 
Cajetanum lege Thomam) is more 
lucid than his commentators. Pas- 
cal—no mean philosopher—is as 
clear as Euclid. He crystallizes 
his thought into gems, before pre- 
senting it to his readers. Jesus 
Christ, Prince of all philosophers, 
revealed His wisdom to farmers, 
and carpenters, and fishermen. 
Doubtless they failed to see into the 
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profounder depths of meaning in 
those deceptively limpid parables, 
but they caught the mystical mean- 
ing of the sayings of Jesus at least 
as well as the learned Pharisees. 
The peasants’ intelligence had been 
blunted with irksome daily toil, and 
their souls had been cramped with 
inveterate superstition, but at least 
they saw what the Preacher of 
the Sermon on the Mount was aim- 
ing at. 

I think, therefore, that no philos- 
opher is to be despised because he 
has the gift of expressing wisdom in 
a language “understanded of the 
people.” Even if one be not a crea- 
tive thinker, but only a popularizer 
of other men’s thought, he has his 
place. So, a priori, we are not to 
pooh-pooh the efforts of men like 
Wells, and Van Loon, and Durant. 
Recently, a professor of Harvard, 
Wilber C. Abbott, addressing the 
American Historical Association 
urged writers of history to human- 
ize their knowledge and make it in- 
teresting to the layman. Let us 
have more of this from the univer- 
sities. 

Of course there are pitfalls for 
the popularizer. His danger is that 
of the translator who translates too 
freely. He may misrepresent the 
original idea. Or, again, he may go 
to extremes (as clever men are wont 
to do) and commit the crime of 
cheapening noble thought with flip- 
pancy. Take, as the worst offender 
along that line, Van Loon. One of 
his admirers, a newspaper reporter, 
quotes him as ridiculing the “priest- 
hood of the universities,” and say- 
ing “when scholarship puts on its 
professional slippers and retires to 
its cloister and flicks the manure of 
the earth from its shoes, it an- 
nounces it is about ready to die.” 
Accordingly, Van Loon set out to 


write history for the man in the 
street. The interviewer thinks Van 
Loon has done this job well: “He 
makes history alive and vivid. He 
brings it back to life from the 
sepulchers of forgotten centuries.” 
So far, good, but there is a wise old 
maxim,—ne quid nimis, and Van 
Loon has forgotten it. “He has done 
with the parched bones of history 
what Irving Berlin and Paul White- 
man have done with funereal and 
classical music. He has given it zip 
and zest, and the world has paid 
him handsomely for jazzing the 
skeletons in the closet.” 

Now perhaps history may be 
taught with zip, and zest, and the 
rattling of bones; it is not altogether 
unthinkable that a modern trouba- 
dour could sing the story of the 
great war to the accompaniment of 
a jazz band in a cabaret. Such things 
may be done—rarely. But such a 
singer will probably feel that a nice 
regard for truth cramps his style. 
So it has happened to Van Loon. 
As an historian he is a good saxo- 
phonist. 


III. 


But what of Durant? Has he 
succeeded better with philosophy 
than Van Loon with history? There 
are some able critics who say not. 
The reviewer in the Commonweal 
refers to his “smart cracks in the 
manner of Will Rogers,” and his 
“gratuitous witticisms and puns,” 
and declares that much of his book 
is but “rubbishy discourse.” The 
Nation (representing a school of 
thought at the other extreme from 
that of the Commonweal) speaks 
of “the vaudevillian character which 
informs the whole work,” and de- 
clares its “bald and blatant bom- 
bast” intolerable. The same critic 
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thinks that “Dr. Durant’s lightness 
of touch in the handling of pon- 
derous problems is too often sleight 
of hand.” Waldo Frank, in the 
New Republic, avows that “Dr. Du- 
rant has turned the Story of Phi- 
losophy into a best seller by the 
shrewd device of leaving philosophy 
out, and putting in its place selected 
anecdotal stories, whole chapters on 
anti-metaphysical writers and his 
own subtly diffused distrust of the 
entire silly business of ultimate 
problems.” 

These criticisms, even if just, are 
merciless. It is perhaps expecting 
too much of a man who scatters 
pleasantries over some five hundred 
pages of a fundamentally serious 
work, to think he will escape an oc- 
casional lapse from good taste. And 
of course, punning is unpardonable. 
When Durant says that Bertrand 
Russell, “being the second son of 
the Earl of Russell, lost an earldom 
by an heir’s breadth,” crotchety per- 
sons may throw the book into the 
garbage can. But not all of Durant’s 
attempts at humor are so bad as 
that. When, for example, he re- 
ports that Schopenhauer “slept with 
loaded pistols at his bedside,—pre- 
sumably for the convenience of the 
burglar,” I confess (perhaps to my 
shame) that though this be a “wise 
crack,” it is not bad. 

Furthermore, I am inclined to 
agree with Durant that biographical 
anecdotes are not without impor- 
tance as a preliminary to the under- 
Standing of a man’s philosophy, 
Primum vivere deinde philosophari, 
admits of a double translation. A 
man must have food and drink be- 
fore he can philosophize. Or,—a man 
constructs his philosophy out of 
his life. His character, his disposi- 
tion, even the condition of his liver, 
his temperament, his idiosyncracies, 
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as well as his occasional insanities, 
all have an influence upon his “ab- 
stract” thought. A recent writer 
reminds us that Karl Marx had an 
inferiority complex and a bad liver. 
One needs not be a Freudian to be 
convinced that Schopenhauer’s pes- 
simism (that is to say his philos- 
ophy) can be partially explained by 
the fact that his grandfather died 
insane, his father apparently com- 
mitted suicide, his mother took up 
free love, and that in consequence 
Schopenhauer became something of 
a Hamlet. Durant says he was “in 
some respects almost a paranoiac.” 
He advocated suicide, but ran away 
from the cholera. He had “no 
mother, no wife, no child, no fam- 
ily, no country,” and so he became 
morbid. He considered death a boon, 
but he feared a barber’s razor on his 
neck. And so on. 

Now your man in the street, when 
he reads that a philosopher calls 
existence a curse, and recommends 
universal simultaneous suicide for 
the human race, asks in his crude 
way, “How did he get that way?” 
Durant believes in telling him, and 
I agree with Durant. For if the inex- 
perienced reader takes philosophy 
too solemnly, and if he imagines 
that great philosophers are disem- 
bodied spirits living constantly in 
the realm of pure reason, he will 
fail to distinguish their vagaries 
from their wisdom. It is well then 
to tell us, as Durant does, that 
“Herbert Spencer’s character had 
the defects of its virtues. He paid 
for his resolute realism and practi- 
cal sense by missing the spirit and 
zest of poetry and art.” If a man 
be dry-as-dust, with no proper ap- 
preciation of the fine arts, he may 
perhaps “see life steadily,” but he 
does not “see it whole.” If he does 
not see life whole, his philosophy 
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will be imperfect. Perhaps his 
thought will be distorted. Even more 
significant is a simple sentence 
which Durant quotes from Spencer, 
“I am never puzzled.” If that was 
true, Herbert Spencer never even 
looked at life. It is well that the 
novice should know this and per- 
haps he would not know it, if all 
writers of popular textbooks were 
as solemn as the philosophers them- 
selves. So I, for one, am willing 
to pardon the popularizer if he is 
sometimes a bit too familiar. 


IV. 


Of course, we must again remind 
ourselves—and our author—of the 
maxim ne quid nimis. It is well to 
be critical of philosophy, but one 
need not be cynical. When a phi- 
losopher really hits upon a truth 
that is sublime, let us reverentially 
accept it. Santayana, for instance, 
says, “The goal of speculative think- 
ing is none other than to live as 
much as may be in the eternal and 
to absorb and be absorbed in the 
truth.” Durant would have done 
well to let that noble sentiment 
stand, but he says “This is to take 
philosophy more seriously than even 
philosophy deserves to be taken; 
and a philosophy which withdraws 
one from life is as much awry as 
any celestial superstition, in which 
the eye, rapt in some vision of an- 
other world, loses the meat and 
wine of this one.” 

Here perhaps is brought to light 
the truly serious defect of Durant as 
an appraiser of philosophy. He de- 
nies that philosophy may reach the 
metaphysical. Perhaps this is what 
the critic in the New Republic had in 
mind when he wrote of Dr. Durant’s 
“subtly diffused distrust of the en- 
tire silly business of ultimate prob- 


lems,” and of his devotion to “anti- 
metaphysical writers.” This too 
must be what Waldo Frank means 
by “the shrewd device of leaving 
philosophy out” of a book on phi- 
losophy. For truly, without meta- 
physics there is no philosophy. In- 
deed one may say that philosophy 
is metaphysics. Dr. Durant seems 
to catch a glimpse of that fact, oc- 
casionally, for he says “Philosophy 
is a hypothetical interpretation of 
the unknown ... It is the front 
trench of the siege of truth. Science 
is the captured territory. Philosophy 
leaves the fruit of victory to her 
daughters, the sciences, and passes 
on, divinely discontent, to the un- 
certain and unexplained.” There is 
a lurking fallacy in that compari- 
son of philosophy with the physical 
sciences. It seems to say that the 
subject matter of science and of 
philosophy are generically the same. 
That, of course, is not always true. 
Let us say rather that “science” 
deals with the tangible while phi- 
losophy is concerned with the trans- 
cendental or the metaphysical. Du- 
rant quotes William James, who 
says, “Metaphysics is nothing but 
an attempt to think things out 
clearly to their ultimate signifi- 
cance,” and, adds Durant, “thereby 
to reach that ‘highest of all gener- 
alizations’ which, even to the prac- 
tical Englishman (Spencer) con- 
stitutes philosophy.” Precisely. 
Metaphysics is philosophy par ez- 
cellence. He continues, “science it- 
self which so superciliously scorns 
metaphysics, assumes a metaphysic 
in its every thought.” It is vain, 
then, to attempt to avoid meta- 
physics, if one is to think at all. 
According to the old phrase, 
“Everyman is born either a Plato 
nist or an Aristotelian.” But, Plato 
nist or Aristotelian, he is born 4 
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metaphysician. Children, when their 
minds commence to open, ask 
questions that are in effect the 
categories of Aristotle, Quis, quid, 
ubi, etc. Who? What? Where? Why? 
How? And as every mother knows, 
they are not to be put off until 
they have penetrated to the “ul- 
timate significance” of things. 
When they press you with their 
questions to the jumping-off place 
between the known and the un- 
known, you may command them, 
“Be still, and ask no more ques- 
tions.” They may hold their tongue, 
but they cannot hold their mind. 
They may be silent, but they will 
not to be content. I say “they.” Say 
rather, “we,” for we are all children 
in a bewildering world, asking ques- 
tions. As the late lamented Stuart 
Sherman says, in a review of the 
book we are discussing, “Every 


complete man is a bit of a phi- 


losopher, seeking instinctively an 
underlying meaning or purpose or 
pattern amid the chaos of facts and 
events among which he dwells.” 
Some one should write a biography 
of Everyman. The subtitle (with a 
slant at Moliére) might be “Un Phi- 
losophe Malgré Lui.” 

But since we begin life with the 
categories upon our lips, why don’t 
we continue the quest for ultimate 
truth? The reporter from whose 
interview with Van Loon I have 
quoted, says that at one moment 
in the conversation, Van Loon said 
(strangely out of character), “The 
only thing worth while in life is 
when you are in touch with the in- 
finite.” “He was very serious” adds 
the reporter, “but the mood did not 
endure.” There is the answer to 
our question: the mood does not 
endure. And if, like the impor- 
tunate children, we demand, “But 
why doesn’t the mood endure?” 
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the answer is that we lack mental 
vigor. Durant speaks of “this hard- 
headed, or soft-headed world which 
abhors metaphysics,” and he admits 
that if we do not persevere in the 
quest of truth, it is because our 
minds are “loosely textured” and 
“we prefer to follow the straggling 
lines of fantasy and to weave our 
philosophy precariously out of our 
dreams.” He admires Spinoza (in- 
deed of all the philosophers Spinoza 
seems to be his favorite) who was 
determined “to reduce the incom- 
parable chaos of the world to unity 
and order.” But as for us, he 
says, “order is against the grain of 
our minds.” Let that suffice as 
Durant’s confession. It will explain 
why he abhors metaphysics. His 
severer critics will say it also ex- 
plains why he is not the man to 
write a. 586-page book on “The 
Lives and Opinions of the Greater 
Philosophers.” 

If we are determined to have 
something deeper and nearer to 
the heart of the problem, perhaps 
the truth is that those who abhor 
metaphysics are afraid of meeting 
God. If you go in search of Ul- 
timate Reality, the Truth beyond 
what appears to the eye and the 
ear, you may at any moment stumble 
upon God. It would be an embar- 
rassing experience to deny God 
and then suddenly come face to 
face with Him. Perhaps that is the 
reason why a man talks of being in 
touch with the infinite, and then 
quickly changes his mood. Also it 
may be the reason why certain phi- 
losophers, like the “practical Eng- 
lishman,” eschew art, and music, 
and literature. It is dangerous to 
fool with those matters if you are 
determined to deny the Great In- 
visible Reality beyond sight, and 
sound, and touch. The arts com- 
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mence with material things, clay, 
marble, canvas, pigments, strings, 
and wood, and other such earthly 
matters, but unless you are reso- 
lutely materialistic, they will waft 
you away into a region where you 
may find soul, and spirit, and God. 
Durant, speaking again of Spinoza, 
‘says “he had the northern hunger 
for truth, rather than the southern 
lust for beauty.” That is, I think, 
not a bad epigram. But like Ma- 
caulay’s familiar antitheses, it is 
misleading. Truth and Beauty are 
identical. The Scholastics might 
have helped Durant in this matter. 
Or he might have remembered from 
Aristotle, Verum et pulchrum con- 
vertuntur. Truth and Beauty are 
different facets of the same dia- 
mond. However, as I have said, 


those who hold metaphysics in ab- 
horrence cannot afford to think on 
Beauty. They dare not even pursue 


Truth too far. When they get to 
the boundary line between the visi- 
ble and the invisible, (an imaginary 
line, by the way), they must bid 
Truth and Beauty farewell. If 
they go over the line, into the 
realm of metaphysics, they may 
discover what all the “greater 
philosophers” have always known. 
Truth and Beauty are God. It 
would not do to meet God, when 
your whole philosophy is based on 
the theory that He is “the Unknow- 
able.” 


V. 


I think I am now in a position 
to consider the question all the 
critics are asking Dr. Durant: “Why 
did you omit two thousand years 
from your history? Why did you 
skip (to use your own heading) from 
Aristotle to the Renaissance—nay 
more, from Aristotle to Francis Ba- 


con? There has been considerable 
newspaper discussion upon that 
matter. And the discussion seems 
to have centered upon the fact that 
Durant (rather contemptuously, it 
must be admitted) dismissed the 
Scholastics with a sentence or two, 
But he has omitted more than the 
Scholastics. He ignores the Old 
Testament. Are we then to under- 
stand that there is no philosophy in 
Ecclesiastes or Ecclesiasticus? or 
in the Book of Wisdom? Was 
Solomon less a philosopher than 
Socrates? Or if Dr. Durant thinks 
it wasn’t Solomon who wrote Ec- 
clesiastes, will he say that who- 
ever did write it is not worthy of 
a paragraph or two in the “Lives 
and Opinions of thé Greater Phi- 
losophers?” And what of Job? 
Is he less important than Spinoza? 
Or take the New Testament. Is 
there no philosophy in Christianity? 
Then what did Schopenhauer mean 
when he says (as Dr. Durant re- 
minds us), “Christianity is a pro- 
found philosophy of pessimism,” 
and that as such it overcame Juda- 
ism and Heathenism? Pessimism or 
optimism, or something of both, it is 
certainly a profound philosophy. 
Why then omit it? Was there no 
room for it in a volume of five or 
six hundred pages? And why give 
fifty-seven pages to Voltaire? and 
not one to Augustine, or Aquinas, 
or Malebranche, or Liebnitz, or 
Pascal, not to say St. Paul or Jesus? 
Truly there are curious distortions 
of value in this history. As a writer 
in the New York Times says, “It 
seems somewhat odd to read of 
Epicurus and Epictetus and Lucre- 
tius under the general heading of 
‘Francis Bacon.’” But it is even 
odder to see only three mentions of 
Pascal, and one of these devoted to 
his opinion of Cleopatra’s nose. 
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Marcus Aurelius is merely named 
en passant, So is the incomparable 
condensation of the Christian phi- 
losophy, the Imitation of Christ. One 
of Dr. Durant’s defenders in the 
newspaper controversy, explaining 
the total absence of Scholasticism 
from a history of philosophy, admits 
that “for a thousand years the Cath- 
olic Church made civilization in Eu- 
rope and Scholasticism wrote the 
deeds to her Empire.” A rather em- 
barrassing champion I should say. 
The Church that made civilization 
must have had a philosophy. Why 
then ignore it? As one indignant 
Catholic writer has said, “To omit 
St. Augustine from a history of 
philosophy is like omitting Napo- 
leon from a history of strategy.” 
But to omit the Epicureans and 
the Stoics, Christ and St. Paul, the 
Neoplatonists and the Scholastics, 
is like writing a history of civiliza- 
tion, omitting the period from Peri- 
cles to Michelangelo, inclusive. 

Dr. Durant himself made, in the 
public press, some floundering at- 
tempts to justify his omissions, but 
being pursued rather relentlessly by 
a number of objectors (notably Mr. 
Ernest Sutherland Bates), he finally 
confessed that he had omitted the 
Scholastics because of what he says 
is “a conviction,—no doubt a prej- 
udice—that the Scholastics belong 
rather to the history of theology 
than to the story of philosophy.” 
Mr. Bates wouldn’t have that for an 
answer, insisting that “if every sys- 
tem which takes cognizance of God 
and the soul had been dismissed 
from the story as ‘theological,’ there 
would have been little philosophy 
left.” And he adds, “Scholasticism 
distinguished between the two more 
clearly that Mr. Durant has done.” 
And again, “Not one of the funda- 
mental tenets of Scholasticism,—not 
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its theory of being, not its theory of 
knowledge, not its theory of uni- 
versals, not even its arguments for 
the existence of God rested upon rev- 
elation.” With such an antagonist 
Durant did well to capitulate, even 
though it must have embarrassed 
him to confess, “As a graduate of a 
Jesuit College, and a former inmate 
of a Catholic seminary, I am some- 
thing of an expert in Scholastic 
theology. I wish I were not.” Con- 
sidering himself an expert, he might 
at least have given us a chance to 
corroborate his opinion of himself. 
Meanwhile, the indefensible, if not 
inexplicable gap from Aristotle to 
Francis Bacon remains. 


VI. 


In the course of the controversy, 
however, a Jewish professor of phi- 
losophy, Dr. Morris R. Cohen, hit 
upon a significant fact. He says, 
“The Scholastics shaped our logi- 
cal terminology and what passes as 
common sense philosophy, and they 
should be of interest to people who 
really want an intelligent under- 
standing of why modern thought is 
confused.” 

The truth is that the anti-Scholas- 
tics abhor not only metaphysics but 
logic. And here is an anomaly. The 
Catholic philosophy is condemned 
as being identical with theology, 
and hence based on dogma. But in 
the same breath, and by some of 
the same opponents, it is condemned 
as being too logical, and hence too 
firmly founded on reason. One can- 
not but recall Chesterton’s fancy of 
the man who was too fat and at the 
same time too thin. The Scholastics 
are too logical and too theological. 
And we have come to this curious 
pass, that students of reason con- 
demn reason, and eschew a phi- 
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losophy that enthrones reason. Phi- 
losophy must be irrational to be 
popular. 

In a recent valuable work, Father 
Zybura’s Present Day Thinkers 
and the New Scholasticism, John 
Dewey, explaining the indifference 
of the modern world to Scholas- 
tics, says precisely, “The Scholastic 
method seems too rationalistic and 
not sufficiently empirical.” That is, 
men will trust their eyes, their 
hands, and their machines, but not 
their reason. But if reason be dis- 
trusted, science is impossible. And 
of course philosophy is impossible. 
The accumulation of facts remains 
only a welter and a chaos, unless 
reason makes a science of them. 

Those who have not kept track of 
modern irrationalism may find its 
history briefly in Durant. He says 
“Jean Jacques Rousseau carried in 
his head the seeds of a revolu- 


tion against this enthronement of 
reason, a revolution, which, armed 
with the impressive obscurities of 
Immanuel Kant, would soon cap- 
ture every citadel of philosophy.” 
And again, “David Hume destroyed 
mind as effectively as Berkeley had 


destroyed matter. Nothing was left 
and philosophy found itself in the 
midst of ruins of its own making.” 

Following upon that catastrophe, 
there has been an attempt to rebuild 
philosophy upon what Durant, as 
we have seen, calls “the straggling 
lines of fantasy,” and “to weave it 
precariously out of our dreams.” 
He speaks too of “the romantic pro- 
test against thinking from Rous- 
seau to Bergson and Nietzsche and 
James.” But the romanticists and 
the pragmatists cannot repair the 
wreck of reason made by Hume. As 
Durant adds, “We will agree to de- 
throne the goddess of reason if we 
are not asked to relight the candles 


before the Ikon of Intuition.” [If 
reason is rejected and intuition is 
taboo, then where is philosophy? 
Truly modern thought is confused. 
And the man who might have ex- 
plained to the people why it is con- 
fused, saw fit to omit the explana- 
tion because of a prejudice! 

The prevailing philosophy of the 
day teaches that truth is subjective; 
that each man makes his own truth; 
that what is true for you need not 
be true for me; that what is true 
to-day may not be true to-morrow. 
Durant explains this (when speak- 
ing of William James) on page 557. 
He might have explained it in his 
preface and then excused himself 
from writing the book, because if 
truth is subjective, relative, elastic, 
science and philosophy are both im- 
possible. 


VIL. 


Logic and metaphysics being 
gone, it seems to us that philosophy 
is doubly ruined (if such a thing 
be possible). But we are told that 
ethics remains. Unfortunately Dr. 
Durant leaves us hardly any con- 
fidence in ethics. His ideal philos- 
opher, Spinoza, teaches that “Good 
and bad are prejudices, which the 
eternal reality cannot recognize.” 
Also “The mechanism which Des- 
cartes saw in matter and body 
alone, Spinoza sees in God and mind 
as well.” After that statement | 
fear it will tax the ingenuity of even 
so resourceful a popularizer as Du- 
rant, to explain to the man in the 
street, how there can be a science 
of morals. If good and bad are 
only prejudices, and if all the world 
in which we live—material world 
and mental world—is a mechan- 
ism, if Truth, and Beauty, and 
Good are all unreal, then, of course, 























there is no God. But likewise there 
is then no art, no science, and no 
philosophy. Is this the ultimate con- 
clusion that the reader must take 
away from this fascinating story 
of philosophy? If so, it were per- 
haps better that these devastating 
negations were left locked up—hid- 
den away from the casual reader, in 
the dusty tomes from which Dr. 
Durant has fetched them. 

Even if a reader, more skeptical 
and at the same time more curious 
than the one who reads as he runs, 
goes to Durant’s sources he will 
probably end with only greater be- 
wilderment. He will find, as his 
mentor has warned him, that 
“Francis Bacon thinks the world 
as Plato describes it is merely a 
world constructed by Plato, and pic- 
tures Plato rather than the world.” 
But then what shall prevent him 
from continuing the thought; the 
world as Francis Bacon describes it, 
is merely a world constructed by 
Francis Bacon, and pictures Francis 
Bacon rather than the world,—and 
so on ad infinitum? He will learn 
what Omar meant (by the way he 
was something of a philosopher 
himself—why did Durant omit 
him?) 


“Myself when young did eagerly 
frequent 
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Doctor and saint and heard great 
argument, 

About it and about, but evermore 

Came out by the same door where- 

in I went.” 


So your man-in-the-street, will 
come to the conclusion that philos- 
ophy may be a gymnastic for the 
brain, but that it “doesn’t get you 
anywhere.” 

But your ordinary reader—if he 
survive—and is still able to think 
shrewdly, may say “I wonder what 
is in the philosophers of those two 
thousand years, dismissed so per- 
emptorily by my cicerone? Then 
(prosper the thought) he may take 
refuge in the philosophy that is not 
only reputed to be, but is the com- 
mon sense philosophy, the philos- 
ophy that teaches the actual, objec- 
tive, eternal existence of the Good, 
and the True, and the Beautiful. 
He will end where he might more 
wisely and more easily have begun, 
—with the philosophy of Christian- 
ity, and he will learn the meaning of 
what Jean Jacques Rousseau in a 
moment of inspiration said, “How 
petty are the books of the phi- 
losophers compared with the Gos- 
pels!” It will be a long way around 


to the truth, but when the student 
arrives he will know that he is 
home. 





THE DRAMA. 


EpITED BY EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


I. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


N the Spring of 1914 the Empress 

of Ireland sank in the waters of 
the northern Atlantic. Among those 
lost was the playwright son of that 
honorable Victorian actor, Sir Henry 
Irving. Laurence Irving was also 
an actor. His plays were written 
from the viewpoint and for the use 
of the old fashioned actor manager, 
but in his dramatic version of Dos- 
toievsky’s Crime and Punishment, 
which he called The Humble, there 
is another viewpoint also apparent. 
It is a point of view that was part 
of the heritage of the great Victo- 
rian era; the conception of the spir- 
itual values that lurk behind the 
uglier realities. It was this penetra- 
tion of vision which illumined the 
stories of Meredith and Conrad; 
that is patent in our own O. Henry; 
that is occasionally dimmed in the 
writings of Hardy, which perhaps 
makes the latter seem closer to the 
Georgians. 

The most obvious example of this 
viewpoint occurs in the origin of O. 
Henry’s story, “Alias Jimmy Valen- 
tine.” It was while O. Henry was 
serving time himself in a State Peni- 
tentiary, that cherished every bar- 
barity of a brutal penal system, that 
a life prisoner pared his nails down 
below the quick, and by the extraor- 
dinary sensitiveness of his touch 
opened a safe for the prison authori- 
ties for which the combination had 
been lost. The sequel of the in- 
cident was not pretty. The reward 
promised the convict was forgotten. 


He died and his body was consumed 
with quicklime before any word was 
sent to his mother to whom he had 
begged to be allowed to send some 
message. Perhaps the story as 0. 
Henry wrote it—even with the melo- 
dramatic introduction of the child's 
life at stake—lacks some of the 
pathos of the authentic version, but 
what is impressive is that instead of 
immortalizing the degrading details 
of prison life O. Henry has chroni- 
cled the ‘heroism that lies in the 
depths of even a convict’s soul. 
Dostoievsky’s novel is the clinical 
report of a tortured and haunted 
mind. Out of a confusion of sordid 
scenes the one that has remained for 
years most fresh in my memory is 
where the student, lying on his bed, 
begins to associate each stain and 
crack of the dirty wall paper with 
some phase of the murder. Crime 
and Punishment is not a book that 
one wants to reread. The Humble 
is very different. It is the heroic 
recasting of Russian realism into a 
spacious Victorian mold. No longer 
the grip of poverty and the goad of 
conscience are made the pivot of the 
theme. It is centered in the faith of 
Sonia which in the end conquers 
over all the theories and disbelief of 
the student and leads him to a full 
confession of his crime. Laurence 
Irving was well trained in the craft 
of the twentieth century stage. His 
father had also taught him how to 
write a part for an actor when he 
happens to be manager too. The 
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Humble is not for the Russophile. 
It has none of those diffuse and 
chaotic qualities of the stage version 
of the brothers Karamazov nor the 
static homeliness of the school of 
Chekov. The two volumes of Crime 
and Punishment are condensed into 
a compact three-act melodrama. If 
the play has lost that ray of genius 
that makes Dostoievsky’s morbid 
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psychology all the more devastating, 
it has in its stead the simple nobility 
and healthy kindliness that were 
once common qualities in English 
literature. But a great many things 
besides the Empress of Ireland sank 
to a muddy bottom in 1914. It is 
part of the punishment that the 
whole world suffers for the crime 
of the Great War. E. VR. W. 


II. PLAYS OF SOME IMPORTANCE. 


Broapway. — This Manhattan 
melodrama is the great financial 
success of the season. Since its 
unheralded opening, Broadway has 
been playing to “Standing Room 
Only”; its first row seats cost more 
than the opera, its last row com- 
mands a premium. What is the 
secret? Part of the answer is com- 
prised in hard work. Broadway 
happens to have been adequately re- 
hearsed. The many exits and en- 


trances are so smoothly managed 


as to be entirely unobtrusive. The 
cast has been chosen, not so much 
for their names as for their types, 
and that with scrupulous care. 
George Abbott, one of the authors, 
has acted and written and written 
and acted for years. He has tried 
his quota of small town plays; now 
he holds up a mirror to the big town 
and apparently Broadway enjoys its 
own reflection. That the picture is 
authentic is patent from the reac- 
tions of the audience. The story 
told concerns the feud of two rival 
gangs of municipal bootleggers. The 
three acts take place behind the 
scenes in a night club. There is a 
cold-blooded murder in Act I. to 
which the chatter of the cabaret 
girls affords good dramatic contrast. 
The inexorable signal of the lowered 
lights and the set smiles of the per- 
formers as they pass out through the 


doors to the restaurant are used to 
good purpose up to the final curtain. 
The squalor of the scenario is re- 
lieved by the innocence of the hero- 
ine and the ebullient ambition of 
her protector, the idealistic young 
specialty artist. But it is not so 
much the story that draws and 
holds the audience; if one may 
judge by popular comment, Broad- 
way is relished for its atmosphere 
and humor. It has a good deal of 
both. That neither, in the nature 
of things, can be particularly re- 
fined, is a failing quite easily con- 
doned. 

But though its laughs echo 
through the town, this exposition 
of our city’s night life is not a very 
good cause for mirth for anyone 
proud of New York. Suggestive 
costumes are the acme of the art 
of the cabaret. The glimpse of what 
a real party means on Broadway is 
apparently an orgy that any self-re- 
specting pagan would have banned. 
Though our police are on their tip- 
toes, it seems, for a murderer, a 
bootlegger who upholds the simple 
ethics of his trade has nothing to 
fear. The only cold comfort offered 
is that if New York is bad, Chicago 
is worse. Chicago’s bootleggers, as 
shown in Broadway, deflect a halo 
of nobility upon our criminal class. 
The inelegancy of Chicagoan boot- 
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legging makes even Broadway blush. 
But there is one thing in Broadway 
that should bring more than a blush 
to every Christian in the audience 
and that is when a Sacred Name is 
used to get a laugh.—At the Broad- 
hurst Theater. E. VR. W. 


Daisy MaymMe.—George Kelly 
after winning a prize for a play with 
an idea, has reverted to The Show- 
Off days and given us another study 
of a family group. As in The Show- 
Off, he has written his comedy 
around a central character, this 
time a woman. Daisy Mayme is the 
breezy type of spinster whom it is 
impossible to snub. She calls you 
by your first name the moment she 
can find out what it is. She isn’t a 
bit shy and she always makes her- 
self at home. That she also wants 
a home and gets a home is the rea- 
son for the play. One has a certain 


sympathy for the disagreeable sister 
who senses Daisy Mayme’s desires 
even before they have become quite 


plain to Daisy Mayme. But the real 
sympathy is asked and given to Cliff 
who is the sort of man who has al- 
ways paid all the family’s bills ever 
since he could pay anything at all. 
Cliff originally had three sisters. He 
buries one just before the play be- 
gins. It hinges on the struggle be- 
tween a surviving sister and Daisy 
Mayme. As usual with Mr. Kelly’s 
plays, the characters are drawn 
with fine precision and are precisely 
played. Mrs. Hull as Aunt Olly is 
as good as Beatrice Herford at her 
best. It is said that Mr. Kelly wrote 
the part for Mrs. Hull to play. She 
is the delight of the audience all the 
way through. The really clever 
part of Daisy Mayme is the light and 
shade that Mr. Kelly is able to pro- 
vide. Sharp contrasts are necessary 
to this type of play as the only ac- 
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tion is in the interplay of the char- 
acters. But as its realism is its 
main substance, great care must be 
taken not to exaggerate any man- 
nerism. Mr. Kelly has succeeded 
very well. That we consider The 
Show-Off still to be the better play 
may be a mere matter of taste.— 
At the Playhouse. E. VR. W. 


CAPONSACCHI.—As the purpose of 
“The Ring and the Book” was not 
to tell a story, but to show in how 
many different ways a story can be 
told, this dramatization of Brown- 
ing is rather like a plum divorced 
from its pudding. One thing it does 
prove and that is the amazingly 
dramatic quality of Browning's 
verse. The authors have been for- 
tunate in being able to use a great 
deal of the original, culled from dif- 
ferent parts. To fill up the inter- 
stices was where misfortune lay. We 
rather think misfortune would have 
overlaid everything were it not that 
Mr. Hampden and Miss Barrett are 
in the leading parts. For curiously 
enough, “The Ring and the Book” 
reduced to this outline of itself is 
not a very exciting play. The 
authors never seem to have quite 
reached to the core of Browning's 
idea. The degree of conflict be- 
tween the spiritual and the physical 
as shown in each of the characters 
boils down to the rescue and sub- 
sequent murder of Pompilia. The 
spiritual development of the young 
priest, Caponsacchi is made rather 
subservient to the objective action 
of the drama. This weakness causes 
one to realize and appreciate how 
marvelously well the development 
of Hamlet’s character is timed to the 
plot of the play. The triple murder 
at the end is too horrible not to be 
fantastic and yet is not horrible 
enough. One wonders if one were 
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with Caponsacchi outside the bolted 
doors and heard a scream if it might 
not increase in tension. Pompilia’s 
death as it is now arranged seems 
rather fumbled. But as Pompilia 
Miss Edith Barrett has a rare and 
elusive dignity. Mr. Hampden as 
Caponsacchi plays with his usual 
finish but with rather more than 
usual vitality—At the Hampden 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


WuiteE WINGs, or the Apotheosis 
of the Horse, affords New Yorkers 
the rare opportunity of seeing a 
Street Cleaner. No doubt, like my- 
self, other parents have told their 
children of the days long ago when 
there were men actually engaged in 
sweeping our city’s streets. We had 
long hoped that some day we might 
chance upon a survivor of this pre- 
historic. trade, armed with his 
broom and shovel and his can on 


wheels, and now behold Mr. Win- 
throp Ames has visualized our wish 
and the White Wings of Waring re- 
create in Mr. Barry’s play, the long 
dimmed dream of cleanly civic 
pride! Mr. Barry’s symbolism, how- 


ever, is obscure. According to him, 
the White Wing depended for in- 
spiration upon the horse and when 
Joseph, the last of the Cab Horses 
left his cab, Archie Inch, the last of 
the White Wings, threw down his 
broom and jumped into a taxi. The 
cleaning of the city was then left to 
the men on the garbage trucks and 
we all know what men on garbage 
trucks can do. Thus machinery 
which was supposed to mean the 
elimination of dirt has come to mean 
its accumulation. But it may be 
that Mr. Barry also wanted to show 
that there had gathered about the 
horse a ripe tradition and morale 
that gasoline engines have not yet 
acquired. The amusing love scene 
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of Act I. is dominated by the sub- 
lime figure of Joseph. There is the 
girl who loves machinery and the 
White Wing who loves a horse. And 
while a kiss to the girl is a kiss, a 
kiss to the man means marriage. 
One feels that his attitude is in some 
way due to Joseph. “Petting” and 
“necking” were not included in our 
vocabularies when Joseph and his 
brethren were the medium of trans- 
portation for our young. There was 
something distinctly sacramental 
about a ride in an open hack. 

Therefore it is fitting that in Mr. 
Barry’s play, Joseph should hold 
the center of the stage as the symbol 
of a tradition and a past. It is not 
always the full face view of Joseph 
that we see, but Joseph’s whip and 
the polished hat of Joseph’s driver 
with an occasional ear of Joseph ap- 
pearing above the brick wall at the 
back are the keynote of each suc- 
cessive scene. Mr. Woodman Thomp- 
son has caught quite the spirit of 
the Nicholson woodcuts. The cabby, 
like one of the famous “London 
Types,” is a flat black note against a 
swirling background. The dull but 
mellow tones of a woodcut are also 
achieved by the highly felicitous 
lighting, and Mr. Ames, who has 
staged his own production, has been 
careful to remember the pictorial 
quality of the play in the composi- 
tion of his groups. 

The joy that Mr. Ames takes in 
his art is evidenced in the quality 
of even his tin garbage can. There 
is much humor and often wit in Mr. 
Barry’s lines. The progressive girl 
and the regressive White Wing are 
capitally played by Miss Lenihan 
and Mr. Tom Powers. Mr. Kerri- 
gan’s Cabby and the gloomy Her- 
bert Inch are also very good, but 
the star, of course, is Joseph, the 
horse. Never has there been such 
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a stage horse before. Ears have 
often twitched; but a nose that can 
curl up with hauteur like Joseph’s 
is indeed a master mask. Though 
Mr. Ali is credited with all the part 
we think a word ought to be said for 
Joseph’s hind legs too. Indeed, Mr. 
Ames has created another animal 
that ranks with Mr. Wendell’s his- 
toric dog in the Blue Bird. He has 
also revived a memory that might 
amuse the present Street Cleaning 
Commissioner if such a sinecure 
still exists.—At the Booth Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


JUAREZ AND MAXIMILIAN. — The 
opening production of the Theater 
Guild is as superfluous as an ex- 
ploded bomb. It represents as much 
wasted energy and as many blasted 
hopes as a case of flat champagne. 
An unusually clever group of pro- 
ducers have produced the work of 
a clever playwright; have placed it 
in the hands of clever actors, and 
yet the result is as uninspired and 
as commonplace as the red plush 
with which the stage is decked. Per- 
haps the real fault lies with Maxi- 
milian. A bore is a bore whether 
or no he wears imperial whiskers 
and a weak man is a weak man 
whether or no he ends his life be- 
fore a firing squad. Mr. Alfred 
Lunt can never do things by halves. 
When he portrays dullness, he does 
it with an unsparing hand. His 
Maximilian—the stupid, vacillat- 
ing, impractical dreamer—is so con- 
sistently conceived and played that 
the order to fire comes just thirteen 
scenes too late. Juarez never ap- 
pears, so a languid audience has no 
opportunity to thank him for the 
shots that put an end to the play. 

Even Carlotta, the Niobe of mod- 
ern history, is played by Miss Eames 
with a certain fierce staccato qual- 
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ity that robs her Empress of the 
tear-swept mists of sentiment with 
which the nineteenth century had 
hallowed her. The haunting mem- 
ory of the tender, suppliant wife is 
transformed into an ambitious, an- 
gular Princess who fights as much 
for her own imperial diadem as for 
her husband’s life. Margalo Gill- 
more and Edward Robinson, as the 
Princess Salm and Porfirio Diaz, 
try hard to infuse some flavor into 
their scenes, but so inconsequential 
are the episodes that their efforts 
are vapid. A scene play must have 
the careful articulation of the parts 
into the whole of Shakespeare or 
else each episode must contain the 
germ of an individual climax. Herr 
Werfel has labeled his opus—not 
historic drama—but dramatic his- 
tory. He might better have called it 
history purged of drama. There is 
one outstanding figure in the eve- 
ning and that is Arnold Daly as 
Marshal Bazaine. When he came 
on the stage, the tragic muse raised 
her head. She relapsed into apathy, 
as did the audience, when he very 
shortly hurried from the play. We 
trust that the energies of the Theater 
Guild will not soon again be so use- 
lessly expended.—At the Guild 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


THE Woman DispuTep.—Lowell 
Sherman, the standard bearer of 
amorous villains, now unfurls the 
Prussian flag in a drama of the 
Great War. Opening with a suicide, 
mortars and machine guns take up 
the refrain, with interludes of firing 
squads and hand grenades. Nor is 
the great modern motif neglected. 
The heroine, affianced to an Ameri- 
can officer, is captured by the 
amorous Prussian who announces 
that six lives will be the forfeit of 
her virtue. The heroine remains in- 
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different to the pleas of the other 
victims until at the seventh hour 
she learns that among them is the 
spy on whom the fate of the French 
attack in that section depends. Like 
Maeterlinck’s Monna Vanna _ she 
yields her honor for her country. The 
dénouement is obvious. Anne Hard- 
ing, as this unhappy peasant girl, is 
good. Her peasant is a standardized 
product; so is Mr. Sherman’s villain 
and Mr. Calhern’s hero. So, in fact, 
is the play, which acknowledges its 
debt to de Maupassant for the cen- 
tral situation. The Woman Dis- 
puted is produced by A. H. Woods. 
At least it does not lack action.— 
At the Forrest Theater. €&. VR. W. 


AUTUMN Fire comes to us via 
Dublin where its author, Mr. T. C. 
Murray, has a growing reputation. 
Its ancient theme—that of the 
middle aged man reaching out for 
young love only to find like King 
Arthur and King Mark that youth 
will always short circuit the current 
—has been recently used by our 
American playwright, Sydney Ho- 
ward in They Knew What They 
Wanted. There is no question but 
that the latter is a more imagina- 
tive and much more powerful play. 
The scene, the characters and the 
events that lead up to the climax of 
Autumn Fire are singularly com- 
monplace. Of action in the first 
act, beyond the inevitable tea drink- 
ing, there is none. The conversa- 
tion ambles along at very much the 
same pleasant and easy going gait 
of the English genre comedy, The 
Farmer’s Wife, imported to America 
by the Coburns. The Farmer’s 
Wife had a record run in London, 
Autumn Fire was awarded a prize 
in Dublin, but the fatigue of life in 
New York demands more stimula- 
tion. After an hour and three- 
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quarters of highly agreeable chit- 
chat Autumn Fire is just about 
where it started. It is not till the 
last two minutes of the second act 
that the middle aged husband is 
thrown—offstage—from his horse. 
The company, assembled and di- 
rected by Mr. John Shine, do their 
very best; but the heroine in the 
play is rather overshadowed by her 
sister in the cast, whose extraneous 
comedy bit is full of spontaneous 
vivacity. Miss Una O’Connor, as 
the jilted spinster, however, re- 
ceived and deserved most of the ap- 
plause.—At the Klaw Theater. 
E. VR. W. 


THE Go-Getrers (formerly Gop 
Loves Us).—The Actors’ Theater 
has made a merger with The Green- 
wich Village Playhouse; the result 
of the combination is a cross sec- 
tion of middle class life written by 
the same McEvoy who is responsible 
for the review called Americana. 
“God Loves Us” is the motto that is 
the copyright of Mr. Hector Mac- 
Inerny Midge, a clerk for twenty 
years in the firm of Dawson & Co., 
manufacturers of “greeting cards 
for all occasions.” The frankly bio- 
graphical and modern treatment is 
denoted by the program, where the 
synopsis of scenes is written thus: 


Act I. 


In which we meet Mr. Midge and 
catch glimpses of him moving 
through the absurdities of business 
and the futilities of home, etc., etc. 


Act III, 


Three months later.—Mr. Midge 
is caught again in his steel web and 
we can all go home taking such 
comfort as we may from the 
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thought that Life is only a comic 
supplement which the Great Humor- 
ist publishes daily to amuse the an- 
gels. A hard lot they must be! 


The Go-Getters is, however, much 
more cheerful than the author 
would have us believe. Though the 
odyssey of the middle aged clerk, 
who dreams of great achievements, 
and who only succeeds in losing his 
job and in getting it back at the 
same old salary, is commonplace 
stuff, it is the epitome of very many 
lives. The Midge of J. C. Nugent 
glows with all the humor and 
pathos that such an experienced 
actor can convey; sometimes by a 
gesture, sometimes by a pause. The 
“steel web” of modern life is made 
apparent in the bare girders that 
support the double decker stage, de- 
signed by Woodman Thompson. 
Commercial cant is ridiculed in the 
office scenes of Dawson & Co., and 
the Go-Getters’ Dinner is handled 
with caustic vim and spirit. On the 
whole The Go-Gelters is a creditable 
production and a much more con- 
sistent and riper piece of work than 
Processional or The Adding Ma- 
chine. Mr. Hector MacInerny Midge 
both wins and keeps one’s sym- 
pathy. — At the Marine Elliott 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


THe Lion .TamMer.—There is a 
sting and sparkle to French wit 
that renders it unique both in frank- 


ness and finality. M. Savoir ex- 
plains in the program that his 
theme is the eternal conflict between 
the two kinds of power—the intel- 
lectual and the physical. Idealism 
is represented by the English lord, 
whose family have died for lost 
causes for generations. Nightly he 
frequents the circus in the hope of 
seeing the lions devour their op- 


pressor, the Tamer. But brute force 
seems invulnerable and the idealist 
reverting to baser methods of attack 
is wounded by his own weapons and 
is ensnared by the Lion Tamer’s 
wife. Agonized, Milord then asks 
the Lion Tamer’s advice. The first 
husband hands him his cowhide 
whip. There is only one method 
for conquering women, says he. 
But Milord enters the lions’ cage 
unarmed, in full evening attire and 
quells the lions with his will until 
he spies his faithless wife, and then 
—disillusionment. Idealism falters. 
Nothing is left but his patent 
leather pumps. That is to say, noth- 
ing is left of that particular idealist, 
but his counterpart soon appears. It 
is Milord’s son come to resume the 
fight. Come to reinject the seeds 
of rebellion into wives and lions for, 
according to M. Savoir, idealism 
must mean revolution and disorder 
while materialism represents order 
and law. It is a pity that in the 
second act the main theme of the 
satire is deserted for an interlude of 
raw French farce. So raw that we 
believe that even Broadway would 
have hesitated to serve it without a 
little garnishing. In this respect 
Little Theaters cannot lift an eye- 
brow at commercial managers. AS 
usual the settings of Miss Bernstein 
and the acting of Mr. Maclaren are 
both most satisfactory.—At the 
Neighborhood Playhouse. 
E. VR. W. 


Tue Lapper.—On Broadway the 
good die young, or, perhaps it would 
be fairer to say the innocuous. We 
have forebodings that The Ladder 
will not live long, yet it is a mildly 
interesting play, on the somewhat 
exhausting subject of reincarnation, 
and the opportunities afforded by 4 
series of lives to atone for the mis 
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lakes Of one in the next. This feat 
is so well accomplished by Margaret 
Newell, played by Antoinette Perry, 
and Roger Crane, enacted by Ver- 
non Steele, that they leave many 
complexes by the road and agree 
to marry each other in time for the 
last curtain. The third act, con- 
cerned with the doings of a New 
York family in 1844, was by far 
the best, though the actors strug- 
gled manfully throughout the play 
with their, on the whole, ungrateful 
parts. But maybe The Ladder will 
live. As is generally known there 
is a play in town which is in its 
fifth year, and was given by the 
critics less than five weeks in which 
to breathe its last. One can’t al- 
ways tell—At the Mansfield Thea- 
ter. A. MCC. S. 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PricE.—Vir- 
tue is sometimes extolled on the 


New York stage, as in this “drama- 
spectacle” of The Pearl of Great 
Price: but it seems necessary to 
make white whiter, by putting some- 


thing very black beside it. The ad- 
ventures of the much-harassed 
heroine, Pilgrim, in the House of 
Shame are of a realism, which, even 
afew years ago would not have been 
tolerated. Now, all barriers seem 
to be down. However, virtue tri- 
umphs at the Century Theater in 
spite of Greed, Despair, Pander, and 
the other Personifications who move 
through the play, which at times 
rises beyond the restrictions of alle- 
gory into clear, sharp, dramatic 
climaxes. The piece is gorgeously 
set by Watson Barratt, who cer- 
tainly understands the symbolism 
of color and uses his scarlets with 
telling effect. The cast is sprinkled 
with stars of greater or less magni- 
tude: and for its size—which is 
huge—forms a commendable unit. 
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The book is written by Robert Me- 
Loughlin, and the incidental music 
by Karl Hajos.—At the Century 
Theater. A. MCC. S. 


THE JupGE’s HusBAND.—The rea- 
son and keystone for this latest 
comedy of William Hodge is the 
Court Scene of Act II. in which Her 
Honor the Judge tries her own di- 
vorce case and gives verdict in favor 
of her faithful husband who is, na- 
turally, also the playwright. Mr. 
Hodge contrives some good comedy 
out of his réle of “husband-home- 
maker” but, though from the fem- 
inine viewpoint we appreciate his 
chivalry in proving that housekeep- 
ing is no sinecure, we confess that 
the few houses we have visited that 
boasted a master rather than a mis- 
tress have unfortunately excelled in 
the perfection of their administra- 
tion. Mr. Hodge, however, still be- 
lieves in the Woman in the Home, 
and whoever has tried to assuage 
hunger on spinach can testify to the 
force of his argument when the 
fruits of his stewardship for dinner 
are found to consist of a modest 
dish of these insubstantial greens. 
Miss Gladys Hanson is particularly 
handsome in her robes of office, and 
Mr. Hodge is—Mr. Hodge. His fun 
is usually funny and his spinach 
though not very nourishing, is 
wholesome food for old and young. 
Most of his minor characters are 
distinctly bores.—At the 49th Street 
Theater. E. VR. W. 


Henry—BeEHAVE!—Stranded in a 
cast that is even below decent me- 
diocrity, Mr. John Cumberland 
struggles to pump the oxygen of 
laughter into a moribund farce for 
which Mr. Lawrence Langner of the 
Theater Guild is guilty. (We can 
understand better now why it is the 
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Theater Guild produces so few 
American comedies.) Henry is, in 
journalistic parlance, a Realtor—a 
suburban Realtor. He gets hit on 
the head, reverts thirty years, and 
behaves for twelve hours as the 
naughty, naughty boy he used to 
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What humor there is 
in, his situation is due entirely to 
tl. heroic exertions of John Cum- 
berland. Verily a good comedian is 
almost play proof.—At the Nora 
Bayes Theater. 


b..t twenty. 


E. VR. W, 


Il. PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED. 


1. December. 


THE VaGABoND KinG.—The best 
operetta of two seasons based on 
the play, /f 1 Were King.—At the 
Casino Theater. 


2. June. 


IOLANTHE.—A _ revival, by Mr. 
Ames, that should interest every one 
who likes Gilbert and Sullivan and 
even those who do not.—At the Ply- 
mouth Theater. 


Wuat Every Woman Knows.— 
Barrie’s comedy, most charmingly 
played by Miss Helen Hayes.—At 
the Bijou Theater. 


3. October, 


Tue Donovan Arrain.—A melo- 
drama by Owen Davis with a new 
murder in every act.—At the Ful- 
ton Theater, 


At Mrs. BeEam’s.—A _ Theater 
Guild production of a rambling Eng- 
lis character study of types in a 
London boarding house with one 
vulgar scene and some excellent act- 
ing on the part of Miss Cadell.—At 
the Garrick Theater. 


4. November. 


2 GirLS WANTED.—A Golden play 
with plenty of humor and amusing 
characters. Directed by Winchell 
Smith and well worth seeing.—Al 
the Golden Theater. 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES.—An 
almost flawless stage version of 
Miss Anita Loos’s book, with June 
Walker as Lorelei Lee.—At the 
Times Square Theater. 


YELLow.—A melodrama, staged 
by Mr. Cohan with Hale Hamilton. 
Very interesting.—At the National 
Theater. 
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The Ball and the Cross. 





THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WORLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





ENGLISH MEDIEVAL CUSTOMS. 


HE great flood of sixteenth cen- 
tury Protestantism which sub- 
merged the Catholic Church in Eng- 
land swept away numerous old cus- 
toms; many so completely that a 
stray mention of them in contem- 
porary records seems the only 
proof of their existence, while 
others have persisted in an attenu- 
ated form to the present day, though 
naturally any religious significance 
that they once had, has been lost. 
An interesting example of this last 
case is Plow Monday—the second 
Monday in January—which is still 
given in many calendar diaries 
under its old name. In medieval 
days it meant more than the re- 
sumption of land work after the 
Christmas and Twelfth-Day festivi- 
ties; and the Church in the person 
of the parish priest took a share in 
the ceremonies of the day. A plow 
—which was generally kept in the 
church—was gaily decorated and 
brought to the church door, there to 
be censed and hallowed by the 
priest, before it was taken the round 
of the parish. Men and youths—in 


some places known as the “plow 
oxen”—yoked themselves to it, and 
accompanied by other farm lads, 
visited each farmer in turn, solicit- 
ing alms. If the donation was re- 
fused, the land in front of the house 
was plowed up roughly—a pro- 
ceeding which must have delighted 
the village youth. 

In the churchwarden’s accounts 
—those mines of information of 
pre-Reformation parish life—are di- 
verse items connected with Plow 
Monday and its “gaderings”—for 
instance, we find an entry that Crat- 
field parish bought itself a special 
plow for 8d. about the year 1500. 
The collections too, were paid into 
church funds and entered carefully 
in the accounts: At Boxford Cambs, 
in 1529, “2/6 was receyed off the 
gathering on Plow Monday.” In 
1523, “Receyed of William Clark 
and John Wyatt of ye plowgaderin, 
1/-.” But as Norfolk churches kept 
a light burning always for husband- 
men, which was known as the “Plow 
light,” the collection in that county 
went to its upkeep. 
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The Elizabethans suppressed the 
light and the hallowing of the 
plow, but they could not stop the 
procession nor the jollification; and 
from that time Plow Monday be- 
came merely a day of rural merri- 
ment when the farmer was expected 
to provide his men and maids with 
a good supper and strong drink. In 
a very diminished form the proces- 
sion of plow oxen lasted until 
quite recently in East Anglia, where 
a farm lad dressed up, would lead 
round another youth—the plow 
ox—with a straw rope, begging for 
money. And there must still be old 
men living who can remember a 
surly farmer’s front garden being 
plowed up for refusing a dona- 
tion which the would-be recipient 
certainly did not intend for any 
church fund. 

Hock-tide was a popular holiday, 
celebrated all over England from the 
thirteenth century to the Reforma- 
tion. No religious ceremony was 
attached to it, though it was coun- 
tenanced by the Church, being men- 
tioned over and over again in the 
church records, while the Hock-tide 
collections played a useful part in 
helping to square the parish church 
ledgers. 

The second Monday and Tuesday 
after Easter were known as Hock- 
days (in London, Hob-days) and are 
of uncertain origin; some authori- 
ties hold that the celebration was 
first held as a commemoration of a 
victory gained by the Saxons over 
the Danes in 1002, others say it orig- 
inated in the rejoicings of the Eng- 
lish people when the Saxon King 
Edward the Confessor came to the 
throne after the Danish Hardi- 
canute. 

Be this as it may: On Hock Mon- 
day, the men of the parish held the 
roads, collecting only from women 
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passers-by. On Tuesday, it was the 
women’s turn to collect from the 
men folk only, and as with the 
plow gatherings, the collections 
went to the parish church funds, 
often earmarked for church repairs, 
or some special object, as at Lam- 
beth, in 1531, the hock money 
bought new altar hangings, while 
at St. Peter’s, in 1518, it was given 
to an organ fund. 

Receipts of money are carefully 
given in the accounts: “William 
Elyot and John Chamberlayne, of 
hock money gathered in the parish 
(Lambeth), 2/9 in 1518.” “Item, 
of Godman Rundell’s wife, of God- 
man Jackson’s wife, and of Godwife 
Tegg, for Hock money by them re- 
ceyed for use of church 11/-.” St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, in “1510, receyed 
after Hoctyd of the wyfes’ gadering 
15/1.” But at St. Mary at Hill, 
London, the churchwardens in 1496 
“spent on the wyfes that gadered 
money in Hoctyd, 10d.” Two years 
later, the same generous parish gave 
the details of the feast “of ribbes of 
beef, ale, and bread, 16 d.” 

The ancient borough of Hunger- 
ford is governed by a “Hock-tide 
Jury,” twenty or twenty-four per- 
sons appointed from the “Com- 
moners” of the town, who act 
through annually appointed offi- 
cials: the Constable, the Portreeve, 
the bailiff, the water bailiffs, the 
overseers of the Port Down, a Hay- 
ward, the “keepers of the keys of 
the common coffer,” two tithing 
men, two ale-tasters, and two Tutti 
men. (The word “tutti” means 
gay or bedecked with flowers.) On 
Hock Tuesday the old horn is blown 
from the town hall to summon the 
“Commoners” to court. The Stew- 
ard reads the ancient customs and 
provisions of John of Gaunt’s 
grant—for the borough claims to 

















have received its original charter 
from him. Civic business is trans- 
acted, accounts submitted, resolu- 
tions proposed, grievances venti- 
lated, etc. The Tutti men each carry- 
ing a flower and orange bedecked 
pole, meanwhile visit every house- 
hold, claiming a coin of the realm 
from the men, and a kiss from each 
lady, in return for which, she is 
presented with an orange. Until re- 
cently festivities went on for some 
days and concluded with a banquet, 
where the health of John of Gaunt 
was drunk in silence. These cere- 
monies seem to be connected only 
with the civic life of the town, but 
they are most interesting and point 
out that this Hock-tide period was 
evidently a time of great festivity. 

The pain bénit, that is still dis- 
tributed to the congregation in 
many French churches had its 
counterpart in the holy loaf or 
“ecantle” of pre-Reformation Eng- 
land. A symbol of brotherly love, it 
was baked in the church house, hal- 
lowed by the priest, and brought 
around to the worshipers at Mass in 
special baskets or ““maundes.” Here 
again the parish church records in- 
dicate how the cost of the weekly 
holy loaf was defrayed in different 
places. Sometimes a collection was 
made regularly every week in 
church for the cantle; but usually 
the landholders of the parish sup- 
plied the holy loaf in rotation. At 
Bolney, a list is still extant of the 
names of forty parishioners who ar- 
ranged to supply it in turn. Baskets 
had to be bought sometimes: St. 
Alphege, London, paid 3 d. for one in 
1510; Sullerton, Lincolnshire, bought 
eleven baskets in 1510. It is doubt- 
ful if any are still in existence as 
they were among the “monuments 
of superstition” that Elizabeth or- 
dered to be destroyed. 
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In many localities, cakes are still 
made which had once some religious 
significance. The “wakes” of the 


North, the “wake-cakes” which 
used to be baked in profusion, orig- 
inated with the “wake” or vigil 
preceding the patronal feast of a 
parish church. Coventry still makes 
its “God-cakes”; once a gift from 
sponsor to godchild on New Year’s 
Day, they can be bought at any 
time now. Originally they were 
slashed in five places in memory of 
the Sacred Wounds, and are three- 
sided in honor of the Trinity. Kid- 
derminster has “blessing cakes” for 
the Epiphany; these are given to 
children by their parents who in- 
voke the power of the Holy Trinity 
to guard the child during the com- 
ing year. On November 2d “soul 
cakes” were begged by poor people 
and children until recently in Shrop- 
shire, though in Yorkshire, the 
“Saumas” (soul mass) cakes died 
out a few generations ago. 

Customs connected with the dif- 
ferent saint’s days have been nu- 
merous, though they are dying out 
fast. In some countries, village 
children would go “a-Cathering” or 
“a-Clemmening” on St. Catherine’s 
and St. Clement’s days respectively. 
The Sussex laboring man went “a- 
Andering” on St. Andrew’s day, and 
in a few Hertfordshire villages, old 
women go “a-mumping” or “a- 
Thomasing” on St. Thomas’s day. 
In all cases the procedure is the 
same, small gifts of money or food 
being demanded in the name of the 
saint. 

In many parts of London itself, 
urchins will still stop benevolent 
passers-by to show them an oyster 
shell and some pebbles in a box, be- 
seeching them to “remember the 
Grotto” until the expected donation 
comes. Thus the memory of the pil- 
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grims journeying from the shrine 
of St. James at Compostela lingers 
in the northern Protestant land. 
And there is no doubt that a patient 
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observer would discover many other 
similar survivals of England’s Cath- 
olic heritage in city, or country 
village. F. M. VERRALL, 





THE MIGRATION OF SYMBOLS.* 


VERY one will remember the 

simile of the body and its mem- 
bers and the relation of the one to 
the other used by the Apostle. But 
everyone does not know that an 
identical simile is to be found in the 
sacred writings of more than one 
non-Christian religious body. Did 
each of these evolve the idea, or did 
one copy from another, or all from 
some other unknown original? That 
is an example of a question which is 
being debated with great heat in 
ethnological circles. One side main- 
tains that no important cultural tale 
was ever invented a second time. 
The other group insists on the psy- 
chical unity of mankind and holds 
that a similar need may give rise 
to a similar response in far distant 
parts of the world. The American 
school of ethnology holds the sane 
position that whereas we may gen- 
erally look for an_ explanation 
through diffusion, none the less 
there are cases where this cannot be 
proved and where independent ori- 
gin must be assumed. Of course the 
first opinion is utterly illogical see- 
ing that a universal negative prop- 
osition is unprovable and it be- 
comes worse than illogical when 
that position is actually adopted, as 
it is by a small school, as an axiom. 

Let us look at one or two in- 
stances and begin with the story of 
Cinderella. A lady student of folk- 


iThe Migration of Symbols. By Donald A. 
Mackenzie. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $4.50. 


lore published a book in which she 
had collected no less than three 
hundred and forty-five variants of 
this tale—had she lived longer, she 
might have found one for every day 
in the year. Of course the story had 
to be shorn of all but its absolute 
essentials to fit the conditions. So 
that the formula was something like 
this: a girl of good family by reason 
of jealousy is reduced to an inferior 
position, and freed from the same 
by fairy or supernatural help, ends 
with a fortunate marriage. Now that 
story or a story which fits into that 
framework is to be found all over 
the world from England to Japan, 
and was so found long before any 
intercommunication could have ac- 
counted for its spread. Was the tale 
once for all invented somewhere and 
then diffused everywhere? That is 
what some would say; not so others. 
Of course we do know that some 
stories, much altered, have made 
long travels. The immortal “Tar 
Baby,” for example, is a distorted 
Jataka or birth-tale of the Bodhisat 
called in the English Books, “The 
Demon with the Matted Locks.” 
How about the Rabbit? Well, the 
rabbit and the hare are not unlike, 
and the patch of shadow in the 
moon which we call “The Man in 
the Moon” is believed to be a hare 
by Buddhist legend. And for this 
reason. Buddha on one occasion 
came across a starving man and 
having no food to give him, he lit a 
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fire, turned himself into a hare and 
jumped on to the fire to cook for 
the poor man’s meal, for which 
sublime act of self-abnegation the 
figure of the hare was set in the 
moon. But how did the tale come 
to America? That must remain a 
matter of surmise, but it is quite 
likely that Buddhist missionaries— 
at one time Buddhism was a most 
active missionary religion—brought 
it to Africa and the slaves brought 
it to South Carolina or wherever it 
may have been handed over to Uncle 
Remus, and to us, for our great joy, 
by Joel Chandler Harris. 

When Matilda and her attendant 
ladies worked the Bayeux tapestry 
in honor of William’s conquest of 
Britain, they adorned its margin 
with various little pictures, amongst 
which are the lion and the crane— 
another Jataka or Buddha birth- 
tale—and with other ancient stories 
from different and far-off lands. So, 
it is evident that many tales have 
done a lot of traveling and that is 
not to be wondered at for the wan- 
dering tale-teller, or seannachie as 
he was called in Ireland, was a 
figure in every land and was, no 
doubt, always on the lookout to en- 
large his wallet of anecdotes. 

Mr. Lewis Spence tells us that in 
ancient Mexico there was a queen 
witch, Tlazolteotl who wore a 
pointed cap and rode quite nude on 
a broomstick, with her attendant 
witches, to meetings at crossroads 
where they danced to tunes played 
by Tetzcatlipoca, the demon-god, 
who had driven out Quetzalcoatl, 
the fair god, who brought civiliza- 
tion to the people. Now here we 
have a very strange collocation of 
unconnected facts for no one can 
tead the above without thinking of 
“Cutty Sark” and even of “Auld 
Nickie Ben.” The ideas in Mexico 
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and in Britain are almost identical 
—were they independently evolved 
or were they derived one from the 
other or both from a common orig- 
inal? Mr. Spence wants us to be- 
lieve in a lost Atlantis, where the 
Sargasso Sea now is, from which 
this and other stories spread in both 
directions. But there is alas! no 
evidence for the existence of the 
island, which Plato foisted on the 
world for perennial controversy, 
having ever existed in this region. 
The problem is still insoluble. 

And now to turn to symbols with 
which Mr. Mackenzie’s book is con- 
cerned. We may say at once of that 
book that it contains a lot of most 
valuable material and would be less 
“fine, confused feeding” than it is, 
if it had been a little more carefully 
arranged and sorted out. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie is an adherent of the “once 
for all school,” but we need not go 
back on that question. In consider- 
ing symbols we must remember 
that although some of them are 
very simple, they frequently con- 
veyed absolutely different ideas to 
different people. Take the cross, 
one of the simplest of symbols, 
made by drawing two lines at right 
angles to one another and superim- 
posed. Everybody knows what it 
means to Christians, but what did 
it mean to the dwellers in Knossos, 
in the palace of Minos, King of 
Crete? Certainly not what it means 
to us, for they lived three thousand 
years or so before the birth of Our 
Lord. Yet, according to Sir Arthur 
Evans, the central object in the 
shrine or on the altar of the snake 
goddess was a plain stone cross of 
the type which we call Latin, and 
on either side of it were sea shells 
and figures either of the goddess or 
her priestesses holding snakes in 
their hands. What it meant there 
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none can say, but it is perfectly ob- 
vious that there is no question of 
borrowing here on either side. 
However, from the cross proper 
we may pass to one of the most 
ancient symbols in the world, a der- 
ivation of the cross pattern, namely, 
the swastika, croix gammeée, fylfot, 
and so on, commonly known as a 
symbol of good luck which, indeed, 
is the significance of its Sanskrit 
name. That little symbol, as some 
one has said, has danced its way 
all over the world from remote an- 
tiquity. For instance, it belongs to 
the Bronze Age, at least in England, 
and has been found in the second 
city of Hissarlik (the Troy site) 
i.e., somewhere between 2000 and 
3000 Bs. c. It has been found on an 


Ogham stone in Kerry, though it 
may have been put on after—or 
even before—the inscription which 
is much later, of course, than either 


of the dates mentioned above. It is 
on a Roman altar found north of 
the Roman wall in Scotland. It is 
to be found on those rude represen- 
tations of footprints called “Foot- 
prints of Buddha,” which are sacred 
symbols to the members of that re- 
ligion. It is to be seen inscribed on 
figures of Buddha himself. And the 
Empress Wu of China issued an 
edict that it should be considered as 
the symbol of the sun. She was a 
domineering old person who ruled 
China around a. pv. 694 and who, 
amongst other edicts, issued one 
describing herself as Almighty God, 
and giving directions that whereas 
it was allowable to say that a rose 
or lily was as lovely as the Empress, 
to put the statement the other way 
would lead to something humorous 
connected with boiling oil. 

In North America we find this 
symbol worked into bead patterns, 
and most curiously of all in the re- 
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markable dry painting of the Nay- 
ajo shamans executed in different 
colored sands. This pattern is one 
representing a cross made of four 
gods of whom the Northern is black, 
and by his side is his attendant 
plant, that noble herb, tobacco. The 
Southern god is blue and is attended 
by the beanstalk. The Eastern god 
and the Western are respectively 
white and yellow and accompanied 
by the corn stalk and the pumpkin 
vine. But the point is that the four 
gods with their plumes make up a 
highly elaborate swastika and in 
some examples there is a swastika 
by each deity. What does all that 
mean? Most probably, a solar and 
vegetative emblem. 

Of course things are read into 
symbols which did not belong to 
them in the beginning as, for ex- 
ample, into the swastika by the 
Jains. The Jain religion was founded 
by Mahavira (599-527 B. c.), is the 
oldest personally founded religion 
in India, and one which has never 
passed out of that land. Now the 
Jain makes the sign of the swastika 
as rapidly and as customarily as 
Catholics do that of the cross, but 
not on his body. He takes a hand- 
ful of meal, or rice, or dust of some 
kind and spreads it into a circle. 
Then by two rapid movements he 
makes a cross and turns the ends 
so as to form the swastika. He in- 
terprets it thus: The cross lines 
mean spirit and matter and the 
turned out ends respectively proto- 
plasmic, plant and animal, human 
and celestial life. Then, he adds 
three small circles above his swas- 
tika which means that to get clear 
of matter one must secure the 
Three Jewels, namely, right belief, 
right knowledge, and right conduct. 
A crescent is then marked above the 
three circles indicating that the 
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stage of liberation is reached, and 
above that is a final circle which 
means complete and unending lib- 
eration from matter—the highest 
bliss. Now, it is perfectly obvious 
that this is not the early meaning 
of the swastika but a highly com- 
plicated explanation made and added 
to by members of one of the ex- 
tremely metaphysical religions of 
the Orient. What is the swastika 
and how did it arise? Well, to begin 
with had it the same origin every- 
where? That no man can say. The 
modern AZgean school, which be- 
lieves that all cilivization came from 
Egypt and the seas near by, seems 
to think that it may have been de- 
rived from the cuttle fish, and there 
are other ideas. For example, some 
derive it from that constellation 
known as The Dipper, The Great 
Bear, The Plow, King Charles’s 


Wain, and so on whose “pointers” 
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point to the Pole Star around which 
it circles, and there is a good deal 
of ground for this. But the prev- 
alent idea is that it was originally 
a solar emblem and represents the 
sun in its apparent course through 
the heavens, so that Empress Wu 
may have been in the right. How 
it arose no one can say. Of course 
mankind originated somewhere, per- 
haps in Central Asia and thence dis- 
seminated himself over the world. 
Before he began wandering he must 
have had a certain stock of ideas, 
beliefs, and customs which he car- 
ried with him wherever he went. 
Was the swastika one of these? 
Again no man can say. But this at 
least may be said that there are 
few more fascinating studies than 
those relating to the tracking down 
of these ancient symbols, customs, 
and tales. 
BertTrRAM C. A. WINDLE. 
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THE Spirit OF CHRISTMAS. 


Ir is not absolutely necessary to 
humanity that a man shall have 
seen many men whom he can re- 
spect. The most lost cynic will get a 
new heart by learning thoroughly to 
believe in the virtue of one man. Our 
estimate of human nature is in pro- 
portion to the best specimen of it 
we have witnessed. This then it is 
which is wanted to raise the feeling 
of humanity into an enthusiasm; 
when the precept of love has been 
given, an image must be set before 
the eyes of those who are called 
upon to obey it, an ideal or type of 
man which may be noble and 


amiable enough to raise the whole 
race and make the meanest member 
of it sacred with reflected glory. 
Did not Christ do this? Did the 
command to love go forth to those 
who had never seen a human being 


they could revere? Could his fol- 
lowers turn upon him and say, How 
can we love a creature so degraded, 
full of vile wants and contemptible 
passions, whose little life is most 
harmlessly spent when it is an 
empty round of eating and sleeping; 
a creature destined for the grave 
and for oblivion when his allotted 
term of fretfulness and folly has ex- 
pired? Of this race Christ himself 
was a member, and to this day is it 
not the best answer to all blas- 
phemers of the species, the best con- 
solation when our sense of its degra- 
dation is keenest, that a human 
brain was behind his forehead and 
a human heart beating in his breast, 
and that within the whole creation 


of God nothing more elevated or 
more attractive has yet been found 
than he? And if it be answered that 
there was in his nature something 
exceptional and peculiar, that hu- 
manity must not be measured by 
the stature of Christ, let us remem- 
ber that it was precisely thus that 
he wished it to be measured, de- 
lighting to call himself the Son of 
Man, delighting to call the meanest 
of mankind his brothers. If some 
human beings are abject and con- 
temptible, if it be incredible to us 
that they can have any high dignity 
or destiny, do we regard them from 
so great a height as Christ? Are we 
likely to be more pained by their 
faults and deficiencies than he was? 
Is our standard higher than his? 
And yet he associated by preference 
with these meanest of the race; no 
contempt for them did he ever ex- 
press, no suspicion that they might 
be less dear than the best and wisest 
of the common Father, no doubt 
that they were naturally capable of 
rising to a moral elevation like his 
own. There is nothing of which a 
man may be prouder than of this; 
it is the most hopeful and redeem- 
ing fact in history; it is precisely 
what was wanting to raise the love 
of man as man to enthusiasm. An 
eternal glory has been shed upon 
the human race by the love Christ 
bore to it. And it was because the 
Edict of Universal Love went forth 
to men whose hearts were in no 
cynical mood but possessed with a 
spirit of devotion to a man, that 
words which at any other time, 
however grandly they might sound, 
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would have been but words, pene- 
trated so deeply, and along with the 
law of love the power of love was 
given. Therefore also the first 
Christians were enabled to dispense 
with philosophical phrases, and in- 
stead of saying that they loved the 
ideal of man in man could simply 
say and feel that they loved Christ 
in every man. 

We have here the very kernel of 


the Christian moral scheme. 


—Ecce Homo (London: The Macmillan Co.), 
pp. 154-156, 


ntti 
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THE PROPAGATION OF NATIONALISM. 


NATIONALITIES vie with one an- 
other nowadays in boasting, not 
only of material wealth and physi- 
cal power, of virtue and valour, but 
also of extensive literacy, and some 
people cite comparative statistics of 


the literacy of, say, Spain and Prus- 
sia as proof that the culture of the 
Prussians is much greater than that 
of the Spaniards. Mere literacy, 
however, does not make humans 
humane or critical or even intelli- 
gent; and in literate nationalities, 
the majority of boys and girls, who 
do not pass beyond the earlier 
grades of elementary schooling, ac- 
quire only sufficient mastery of the 
art of reading to render them the 
gullible victims of penny dreadfuls, 
graphics, newspaper headlines, ad- 
vertising posters, movie captions, 
and in general the cheaper sort of 
journalism which is apt to reek with 
nationalism. The minority of boys 
and girls, who graduate from sec- 
ondary schools, should be qualified 
to read more and better things, but 
inasmuch as they have been exposed 
for a longer time to the nationalist 
influence of the schools, their minds 
are likely to be set and grooved 
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more conveniently for a life-long 
antipathy to any development which 
might weaken nationalism. 

It has recently been pointed out 
by Professor J. M. Mecklin, of Dart- 
mouth, that Oregon has less than 
two per cent of illiteracy and a rela- 
tively high percentage of high school 
graduates and yet has been a strong- 
hold of an organisation notorious 
for ignorant fanaticism in the name 
of religion and patriotism. “There 
must be,” he thinks, “a singular 
lack of independent critical public 
sentiment in a community that is 
such an easy victim of the Klan. 
One feels that the educational sys- 
tem of Oregon, in spite of one and 
one-half per cent illiteracy, must be 
after all a very mechanical af- 
ae 

Universal literacy is a primary 
purpose of the new education, and 
indirectly, as things now are, it pro- 
motes nationalism. But, under na- 
tionalist influence, an equally pri- 
mary purpose, frankly avowed, is 
the direct inculcation of nationalism. 
Elementary readers are packed with 
nationalist poems, with ultra-patri- 
otic legends, and with tales of the 
mythical and always exemplary 
deeds of ancestral national demi- 
gods. Geography is usually centred 
in the providential economic and 
territorial primacy of one’s own 
country, and from its study the 
pupils gather that their nation is, 
or should be, the most favoured of 
all God’s creation, and that it has, 
or should have, “natural bounda- 
ries,” great “natural resources,” and 
vast wealth. From their study of 
civics, the same pupils are led to 
believe that their country is the 
freest, the most liberty-loving, the 
most progressive, the best governed, 
and the happiest on earth. From 
their study of history (what amaz- 
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ing history it usually is) they derive 
an exaggerated notion of the brav- 
ery and worth of their own coun- 
trymen and an equally exaggerated 
notion of the viciousness and cow- 
ardice of foreigners. It is from the 
school, and especially from nation- 
alist history as taught in the 
schools, that the rising generation 
bring the catchwords and shibbo- 
leths of nationalism, such as “na- 
tional honour,” “national rights,” 
“national interests,” the “genius of 
the nation,” the “mission of the 


nation.” 

—Caaiton J. H. Haves, Essays on National- 
ism (New York: The Macmillan Co.), pp. 
87-89. 
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SYMBOLS OF THE KINGDOM. 


AN interesting witness of this un- 
taught wisdom is to be found in the 
attitude of Jesus to the world of na- 
ture. It would be misleading to 
speak of his mind as scientific, for 
there is in him no trace of the 
special discipline in which students 
of science are trained. His attitude 
toward nature, however, is the pre- 
requisite of the scientific mind. Na- 
ture in every phase and form is his 
instructor, his companion, his con- 
solation, and each incident of nature 
is observed by him with sympathetic 
insight and keen delight. He is a 
poet rather than a naturalist; but 
with him, as with all great interpre- 
ters of nature, poetic insight gives 
significance to the simplest facts. 
The hen and her chickens, the gnat 
in the cup, the camel in the narrow 
street, the fig-tree and its fruit, the 
fishermen sorting their catch,—all 
these and many other of the slight- 
est incidents which meet his observ- 
ant eye become eloquent with the 
great message of the Kingdom. 

The contrast at this point between 
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the mind of Jesus and the mind of 
Paul is striking. In the Epistles 
of Paul one finds hardly an allusion 
to the familiar and homely aspects 
of the world of nature. We hear 
the distant sound of cosmic trage- 
dies, the groaning and travailing of 
creation; but of the birds and lilies, 
the seed and harvest, the lake and 
the fish, the vines and the cattle, 
Paul takes no account. He is a 
man of the city. His figures of 
speech are of the market-place, the 
athletic contests, the military career. 
The mind of Jesus, on the other 
hand, is most at home in the coun- 
try. When he seeks the compan- 
ionship of God in prayer, he goes, 
not into his closet, but into the com- 
forting and quickening solitude of 
the hills. Each process of nature, 
the growth of grain, the working of 
the leaven, the blossoming of the 
trees, the flight of the birds, is ob- 
served by him with an accuracy 
which never falters and is reported 
with a precision which gives us, as 
has been said, “a compact, coher- 
ent, living world, which we can re- 
articulate, revivify, and visualize.” 
From the day when Jesus pointed 
to the lilies and the crops, the 
mountain and the lake, as symbols 
of the Kingdom, the messages of 
nature have been, for millions of 
minds, spoken in his words and 
interpreted in his spirit. As Shelley 
wrote of Keats:— 


“He is made one with Nature. There 
is heard 

His voice in all her names. . 

He is a presence to be felt and 
known, 

In darkness and in light, from 
herb and stone.” 


—Francis G. Peanopy, Jesus Christ and the 
Christian Character (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co.), pp. 60, 61. 





Foreign Periodicals. 


St. FRANCIS NOT A “NATIONALIST.” 


St. FRANCIS OF Assis! is ill-served, 
as the Holy Father points out, when 
his love of country is made the 
shield of an exaggerated national- 
ism. Lover of mankind as he was 
Francis would have been the last 
man to encourage that parochialism 
run to seed which looks upon hate 
and contempt of the foreigner as a 
mark of good citizenship,—a spirit 
which, alas! is everywhere alive to- 
day, nowhere more so than amongst 
certain sections of St. Francis’s own 
countrymen. Nationalism, “the next 
heresy to be condemned,” is rife in 
the jingo press of every land. It 


infects nearly all their history books 
and their school training. It may be 
seen, naked and disgraceful, in the 
Mexican persecution of the “for- 


eign” priesthood. It is the source 
of the maltreatment of racial mi- 
norities all over Europe. It poisons 
the atmosphere of Geneva, and, one 
day, unless kept in bounds, it will 
wreck the League of Nations. It is 
a spirit which Catholics, by their 
very profession of a higher alle- 
giance than that called for by civil 
citizenship, are bound to be on their 
guard against, lest it blur their out- 
look on the world and sour their 
Christian charity. It is a mean de- 
vice whereby a man tries to evade 
the reproach of self-conceit by cloth- 
ing his natural arrogance in the 
guise of patriotism. The animal- 
lover, imbued as he thinks with the 
Franciscan spirit, will be kind to 
dogs and cats and birds of every 
country, but will often limit his re- 


gard for humans to those of his own 
race. From the miserable spirit of 
jingoism, one of the worst effects of 
the Fall, the mortal foe of Christian- 
ity, and chief obstacle to the spread 
of the Church, may St. Francis de- 


liver us. 
—The Month (London), October, 1926. 
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A PaGAN LITERARY MOVEMENT. 


THE appearance some time ago, 
in a worthy Australian Catholic 
paper, of a flattering review of one 
of the recent products of the pseudo- 
Celtic literary school, suggests the 
necessity of etching in a few lines 
the irreligious and un-Irish features 
of this much advertised movement. 

Its chief exponents (Russell, 
Yeats, and Stephens), if we are to 
take the word of their admirers, are 
no weaklings at their craft; sure of 
eye and supple of wrist, they wield 
the glittering foil of a polished 
prose, while their poetry—that is, 
in the smaller and earlier pieces— 
can storm or charm the sense with 
the dirge of the mother robbed of 
her child, or with the frightened 
whisper of the wind to the sedge, 
or with the “cheep-cheep” of the 
drowsy bird when the earth longs 
for the dawn, or can awake a ten- 
derness for the virgin leaf shud- 
dering in the blast, or flash out for 
us the coiling of the fairy-host high 
in the air; they know how to stab 
the memory with a wound that will 
not heal, setting in a single phrase 
the toil of the turf-cutter, the fisher’s 
grief, or some starry vision denied. 
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Yet, in melody and stride, their 
art is but a scrannel-pipe to the 
great Miltonian organ; against the 
living colour and unstudied music 
of Shakespeare, it is extinguished in 
littleness; it is a figure out of place 
on the enchanted shore, the haunt 
of Keats; and it is a poor thing be- 
side the inexhaustible lyrical wealth 
of Shelley. 

With snatches of folk-reports, and 
by delving in the English transla- 
tions of the ancient books, it gives 
in the Abbey plays some echo of 
the Irish mind, but it flounders 
hopelessly when, with its cosmopoli- 
tan generalisations and its own 
special categories or  thought- 
moulds, it endeavours to be original: 
its casts are not of the ancient 
bronze but of Brummagen. That 
last word, however, may be too de- 
preciatory; Yeats’s Deirdre and a 
few other of his pieces must in jus- 
tice be screened from severe criti- 
cism; still even they have had much 
of the Irish quality washed out, and 
have been Hellenized. When he and 
his fellows get away from the an- 
cient Irish classics, failure becomes 
manifest. We greet with a shrug 
his Countess Kathleen who sells her 
soul to the devil so that she may 
have the means to relieve the poor; 
and we cannot suppress a laugh 
when we read the gloomy stuff 
about the crouching peasant, his 
eyes pools of blackness staring out 
of a white face, while he raves of 
the bog and the dead men that “do 
be” coming up from it in the night; 
nor are we to be fooled by such a 
characteristic whimsicality as this 
—though to be credited, I think, to 
one of the apprentices—where a 
man is spoken of as one who would 
“reach up his hand and pluck down 
a star from heaven to light his 
pipe.” But their travesty of the 
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Irish mind, ludicrous though it may 
seem to anyone who has trudged far 
back along the old boreen of the na- 
tive language, may no doubt be for- 
given; we may set it down to the 
dabbling of the unenlightened for- 
eigner, or more probably to the con- 
scious effort to pruduce a new liter- 
ary fashion, something as fresh as 
Macpherson’s Ossian was to the 
readers of his day, in other words 
to a kind of pose. We cannot, 
however, be expected to display 
such leniency towards their at- 
tempts at character-portrayal. 
Our Dublin school, while profes- 
sing to be Irish or Celtic, is neither 
one nor the other; it is but a toad- 
stool growth on the ancient oak, a 
poisonous thing skilfully charged 
with the subtle venom of the artis- 
tic calumniator. It is tinged with 


Protestant rancour, unrelieved by 
Protestant Christianity, and on a 
chemical analysis would be found to 


show traces of half-baked philoso- 
phies and half-held superstitions, 
mixed up with the squalid and un- 
clean. Its disciples make Ireland 
their subject, their mine of copy, 
and pick their human beings from 
among our Catholic people. In their 
pages we sometimes appear as the 
victims of irrational terror, adding 
“shivering prayer to prayer,” or, as 
in Robinson’s Whiteheaded Boy, as 
a gang of sickening snobs, a filthy 
crowd of sanctimonious hypocrites, 
hiding a very sordid soul under the 
grab of oral religion. 

Art, based on “truth to life,” 
should not studiedly avoid all that 
is clean and good; neither should it 
go to the opposite extreme; we do 
not ask it to give a halo to the com 
mon man, but why need it give him 
the features of an energumen? The 
writer whom I have just mentioned 
has gone down deeper still in a re 
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cent publication: it was not enough 
to show that conduct was false to 
faith; it was necessary to exhibit 
the truths of faith themselves as 
immoral shams; with this noble 
purpose, he turns his evil mind on 
the Holy Home at Nazareth, and 
utters blasphemies unspeakable 
about the Mystery of the Incarna- 
tion and the pure Mother of the 


Redeemer. 

—ArcHBISHOP SHEEHAN, in the Australasian 
Catholic Record, April, 1926, reprinted in The 
Irish Rosary (Dublin), November, 1926. 
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THE AMERICAN SLANGUAGE. 


In the twenty-fourth tract of the 
Society for Pure English, there is a 
short “Glossary of American Slang,” 
which Professor Scott says has been 
compiled for Old World readers of 
the works of Sinclair Lewis and 
similar contributions to American 
literature. What is really needed 
is a dictionary of the American lan- 
guage. I remember my confusion 
when an American professor wanted 
to know my “slant on the leader- 
ship question.” I had not the slight- 
est idea what he meant. I escaped 
from an exposure of my ignorance 
by telling him that in a highly 
evolved community like the United 
States problems arose to which 
there was no parallel among primi- 
tive people like the Irish. The word 
rankled in my memory, and I 
looked in Professor Scott’s glossary, 
but it was not there, so I assume 
that “slant” is not slang but part 
of the American language, the clas- 
sical speech used in great universi- 
ties like that my American profes- 
sor came from. 

That is why, I think, a most use- 
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ful publication would be an Anglo- 
American lexicon. I want to keep 
within hailing distance of Ameri- 
can poets like Carl Sandburg and 
Vachel Lindsay. My friend Dr. Os- 
born Bergin tells me that many Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic languages had 
the same _ great-great-grandfather, 
but the children got far away from 
the parent, and the grandchildren 
still farther away, with the result 
that the great-great-grandchildren 
are as unintelligible to each other 
as Gaelic is to the Sassenach. 
Imagination, wit, irony—all have 
share in the creation of slang. How 
expressive is “lounge lizard” for the 
man who basks on a sofa, or a 
“never-wuzzer” for one who never 
succeeds! I found in Professor 
Scott’s glossary the word “blurb,” 
which invention moves the editor 
of the tract to cry out, “Admirable! 
Indispensable!” “Blurb” is a term 
applied to frothy announcements or 
overlaudatory praise on the covers 
of newly published books. I do not 
know whether it had an ancestry 
and evolved from some remote 
Aryan original to its present ex- 
quisite fitness. It is impossible to 
imagine a word for the purpose in 
which sound would better fit the 
sense. There is something devas- 
tating about it, and if publishers 
had any literary sense, which they 
rarely have, from the moment they 
met the word and knew it expressed 
the mood of a continent about their 
own puffs of their own books they 
would never “blurb” any more, and 
the word might then die an honor- 
able death, yielding up its life at the 
moment it killed ifs enemy. 


—tThe Irish Statesman (Dublin Independent 
weekly) August 21, 1926, reprinted in The Liv- 
ing Age, November 15, 1926. 
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ERE is a general tendency 

amongst those who are wise 
with the wisdom of this world, to be 
skeptical or cynical about the in- 
fluence of Christianity upon that 
group of principles and forces that 
we call civilization. 
Some say that there 
never has been a 
Christian __ civiliza- 
tion. Oddly enough, 
both friends and foes of the Chris- 
tian religion have been beguiled in- 
to that fallacy. For example, Ches- 
terton and Nietzsche. Nietzsche 
made the familiar jibe, “there has 
been only one Christian and He died 
on the Cross.” Chesterton says, 


The Impor- 
tance of 
Christmas? 


“Christianity has not been tried and 


found wanting. It has been found 
difficult and left untried.” Obviously 
if Christianity has never been tried, 
we have never had a Christian civi- 
lization. One may ask therefore, 
(in a different mood from St. An- 
selm’s) Cur Deus Homo,—why was 
the Son of God Incarnate? In other 
words, what is the importance of 
Christmas? 


‘A S a matter of sober fact, the 

original Christmas Day was the 
inauguration of the most prodigious 
moral and social revolution in all 
human history. We who live so 
long after the event, can have no 
memory and no per- 
sonal knowledge of 
the condition of the 
world before’ the 
coming of Our Sav- 
ior, and so can never properly ap- 
preciate the meaning of the up- 


The One 
Great Revo- 
lution. 


heaval that was begun with the birth 
of Christ. The atmosphere that sur. 
rounds and sustains us is, in spite of 
all pagan contamination, essentially 
Christian. The very air we breathe 
is fragrant with the memory and 
the Presence of Christ. We some- 
times complain that society is 
pagan; but the truth is, we have 
little actual knowledge or personal 
experience of paganism,—unless 
perhaps we live in India or China, 
or the heart of Africa. We cannot 
reconstruct, even in imagination, 
the paganism that is dead and gone 
three thousand years and more. 

But we are all familiar with 
Matthew Arnold’s lines, 


“On that hard pagan world, disgust 
And secret loathing fell, 
When deep weariness and sated 
lust 
Made human life a hell.” 


It is scarcely an exaggeration to 
say that human life on this earth 
before Our Lord was a kind of hell. 
St. Paul, living in the midst of it, 
after a long and minutely detailed 
catalogue of the sins of the pagan 
world, summed up the indictment 
with the phrase “All flesh had cor- 
rupted its way, mankind was be- 
come foolish and dissolute, without 
aifection, without mercy, without 
God in the world.” A terrible in- 
dictment of paganism, and there are 
some who would maintain that it is 
overdrawn. But it is, unfortunately, 
demonstrably true. “The history of 
the world is the judgment of the 
world,” and the evidences of the 
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iniquity, the rapacity, the horrible 
uncleanness, the mercilessness, and 
the godlessness of the ancient world, 
are standing to this day. 


RAVELERS tell us of the re- 

mains of temples, scattered over 
the Greco-Roman world, temples 
that even in their dilapidated ruins 
give evidence of a nobility and a 
splendor of architecture that are the 
wonder and the de- 
spair of the masters 
of the art in our 
times. Yet these mag- 
nificent temples are 
monuments to depravity. Men went 
up into those temples ostensibly to 
pray, committed unmentionable 
abominations, and called it religion. 
The gods whom they adored, were 
the same whose villainies and im- 
purities are written down in the epic 
poems of the day,—we have them 
yet,—eloquent witnesses of the deg- 
radation of the moral and religious 
sense of the pagan world, even at the 
very height of the most brilliant era 
that literature and art have ever 
known, the Augustan age of Ro- 
man civilization. 

The gods were glorified human 
heroes, with the vices and the cruel- 
ties of human beings immensely 
magnified. Jupiter was an intrigu- 
ing, adulterous god. Mars was blood- 
thirsty,—a god of war and battle. 
Venus was the goddess of the things 
that we in these days do not men- 
tion in decent society. Yet Jupiter 
was adored as we adore the All Holy 
Father in heaven, and Mars was as 
sincerely worshiped, as nowadays 
we worship the gentle Prince of 
Peace, Jesus. Venus, the unspeak- 
able, attracted to her shrines those 
who in Christian days would have 
been taught to dedicate their virtue 
to Mary, the Mother of fair love. 


Paganism the 
Apotheosis 
of Vice. 
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To-day, the morality of mankind 
is promoted largely by priests and 
preachers of the word of God. But 
in those days, the priesthood was 
an organized society for the propa- 
gation of vice and superstition. 


ERE were men and women the 
world over, sprawling upon their 
faces, worshiping a black stone, a 
bull, an ox, a crocodile, a cat, a 
painted pole, a statue, a tree, the 
sun, the moon, the 
stars. In every city, 
Rome, Athens, Ephe- 
sus, Antioch, Alex- 
andria, superstitions were concen- 
trated, and the heterogeneous popu- 
lations worshiped anything and 
everything on earth, and in the 
heavens above the earth, and in the 
infernal regions beneath the earth. 
Isaias, the prophet, has a graphic 
description of idolatry: “The smith 
hath wrought with his file, with 
coals of fire and with hammers he 
hath forged it. The carpenter hath 
formed it with a plane, he hath 
fashioned it round with a compass, 
he hath cut down the cedars and the 
oak that stood among the trees of 
the forest: he hath cut it down: 
part of it he hath burned to warm 
himself: part of it he hath kindled 
to bake his bread: but of the rest 
he hath made a god and adored it, 
—he boweth down before it and 
adoreth it and prayeth unto it, Say- 
ing, Deliver me for thou art my 
god!” 

St. Paul, an eyewitness of a later 
paganism, declares, “they changed 
the glory of the incorruptible God 
into the likeness of the image of a 
corruptible man and of birds and 
of four-footed beasts and of creep- 
ing things.” If they had confined 
themselves to the worship of the 
sun and the moon, and the planets, 


An Orgy of 
God-making. 
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or if they had prostrated themselves 
before an oak tree, or a magnificent 
cataract, there might have been still 
some dignity in their idolatry. We 
might confess that degradation had 
not become demoralization. But no, 
they made gods and goddesses of 
vice, and adored cruelty and lust. 
Asia Minor and the other oriental 
countries were the breeding ground 
of rank exuberant idolatries and 
mythologies. Persia, Syria, Arabia, 
Egypt, were continuously sending 
new religions westward to Rome. 
Every one of these foreign cults 
was marked with oriental licen- 
tiousness. Cybele 
was held to be the 
mother of all the 
gods—and the wor- 
ship of Cybele was wild, riotous, 
orgiastic adoration of unchastity. 
Near Antioch, the city St. Peter was 
to convert, a city famous first in 


Shameful 
Deities. 


pagan and then in Christian history, 
there was a grove of Daphne, where- 
in the worshipers were notorious 
even in the midst of an unclean 
world, for their unnatural wicked- 


ness. The last lingering spark of 
human decency was extinguished at 
Daphne’s Grove. In Corinth, the 
predominating devotion was to 
Aphrodite, and her devotees vied 
with one another in lewdness. 


OME one has said “Profligacy is 

not barren, it brings forth a 
daughter, Ferocity.” Greco-Roman 
paganism is sufficient evidence of 
the truth of that statement. Gladia- 
torial combats and Lupercalian or- 
gies went hand in 
hand. Dionysus, the 
father of gods, was to 
be worshiped with 
bloody laceration and human sacri- 
fice. Ares,—the god from whom 
was named the Areopagus at Ath- 


And Cruel 
Deities. 
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ens,—was an angry god, who reveled 
in the wild joy of battle and of car- 
nage. Homicide and bloodshed were 
the peculiar features of worship 
that best pleased Ares. 

Not content with legendary gods, 
the ancient pagans deified human 
beings. When the Roman world 
had wearied of all its imported 
oriental religions, it set up its own 
native emperor-worship. 

Nero, the human devil,—who 
covered the bodies of living men 
and women with pitch and burned 
them as torches in his garden, to 
give light for a Bacchanalian festi- 
val,—was a god. Caligula the em- 
peror, declared his 
horse to be a god, 
and the infatuated 
people fell down and 
worshiped the horse 
and the emperor, 
though they knew 
him to be a madman. Julius Cesar 
was supposed to be a god shining 
down from a star: Augustus was 
called the “divine Augustus.” Domi- 
tian signed his imperial decrees, 
“Domitian Lord and God—and no 
one thenceforth dared address him 
otherwise: and the most degraded 
of all in a long line of depraved 
rulers, Heliogabalus, said with a 
sneer, on his deathbed, “Behold I 
am becoming a god.” There were 
fifty and more of these emperor 
gods. Everything was god: god- 
making was a business. They built a 
temple to every god, then built a 
temple to all the gods, and finally, 
lest one might escape them, they 
built an altar to the unknown god, 
and set it up in a square in Athens. 
When St. Paul saw it, and preached 
to them of Him Who was truly the 
Unknown God—the One Holy God, 
they scorned him for a “babbler.” 

Not knowing God, neither did 


Emperor 
Worship, 
the Last 
and Worst 
Idolatry. 
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they know themselves. They were 
in dense ignorance about the nature 
of man, his dignity, and his destiny. 
And upon these matters of vital in- 
terest, the learned were as ignorant 
as the populace. 
There was Plato, of 
whom it has been 
said that he touched 
an eminence of thought that no 
human mind shall ever again at- 
tain: his doctrines “for seven hun- 
dred years enthralled and swayed 
intellects more profoundly than 
those of any other philosopher.” In 
him, some have thought to find nat- 
ural inspiration almost rivaling the 
supernatural illumination of the 
Hebrew prophets. Yet Plato was 
astray on the elementary truth of 
the immortality of the soul. He 
thought that the soul of every man 
had lived before, that this life is a 
kind of dream or reminiscence of a 
previous life, and that we shall live 
again, but in our future life, we 
shall not be ourselves; the soul that 
now is ours may be the soul of an- 
other. 

And this great Plato, summing 
up all the wisdom of the ancients 
and applying it to outline the con- 
stitution of an ideal state (a kind of 
Utopian republic) decreed that in 
the ideal republic, only Greeks 
should be freemen; all others were 
to be slaves. The great mass of 
citizens were to be a kind of tiers 
élat condemned to unconditional 
service; and (to illustrate the hope- 
lessness of natural ethics, unguided 
by revealed religion) Plato provided 
in the laws of his ideal republic for 
the exposure of infants, lawful sui- 
cide, the forceful separation of chil- 
dren from parents—and he even de- 
scended to the depth of declaring 
unnatural vice a necessify for the 
welfare of the state. 


Philosophers 
Astray. 
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RISTOTLE was the rival of 
Plato. They divided the west- 

ern intellectual world between them. 

Every mind that made any pretense 

to learning, every student, from the 

Euphrates to the Atlantic, for a 

thousand years and 

more, was a disciple The God of 

either of Plato or of Philosophy. 

Aristotle. Yet Aris- 

totle’s teaching on God and the 

soul amounts to this: that there is 

a God and a soul, but God is a 

strange kind of deistic God. He 

is nothing more than an abstract 
thought incessantly occupied in 
contemplating itself. He does not 
even know the existence of the 
world and of man. If he did know 
it, he could not condescend to have 
any communication with it. He 
has no more concern about man, 
his life and his destiny, than a king 
enthroned in state and engrossed 
with the affairs of a nation could be 
concerned about the welfare of the 
fowl in the royal barnyard. 
Furthermore, according to Aris- 
totle, goodness, justice, freedom, 
good and evil alike, have no signifi- 
cance for God. He is above these 
things and beyond the sphere of 
them. The dignity of God demands 
that He be in eternal repose. He is 
an unconcerned, apathetic and in- 
deed impersonal God. There is 
more,—much more,—of_ theodicy 

in Aristotle. But let that suffice. I 

have mentioned only the masters. 

The others were even as the mas- 

ters, or worse. The Stoics taught 

that God was the cause of sin and 
corruption, just as of virtue and life. 

The Epicureans, though theoretically 

their philosophy may 

not have been ig- 
noble, practically 
made a god of the 
belly: taught that eating and drink- 


Everyday 
Paganism. 
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ing, music and the theater, and the 
pleasures of what they called by a 
euphemism “love,” were the su- 
preme wisdom. Cicero taught that 
pride was the highest virtue; that a 
good man was better than God, that 
to fear God would be insanity; that 
gluttony was no vice, that unnatural 
crime was justifiable; that prayer is 
meaningless and useless. And they 
all—Plato, Aristotle, Seneca, Cato, 
Cicero, Marcus Aurelius, taught that 
when life became a burden, suicide 
was a right and a duty. 


T is sheer absurdity, then, to say 

that Christ’s coming has meant 
nothing to the world. Christian 
principles, traditions, feelings, are 
written into our laws and all our in- 
stitutions. It would take whole 
libraries to contain 
an account of the 
changes wrought in 
society, as a result 
of the coming of the 
Babe of Bethlehem. Charity, for ex- 
ample, came into the world only with 
Christ. Before Him, meekness and 
kindness, mercy and pity were held 
to be blemishes in the character of 
any man. The perfect pagan type 
was the man who boasted on his 
deathbed that no one had ever been 
more pitiless to his enemies than he. 
But I must not commence again, on 
that topic. I am but dashing off 
a few paragraphs—not attempting 
a treatise on what the coming of 
Our Savior has meant to mankind. 
That book, or series of books, should 
be written. It would make a noble 
encyclopedia. Meanwhile, let us 
avoid a too facile cynicism which 
would lead us to make smart say- 
ings about the world’s being now 
and always pagan. To do so is to 
belie history and to dishonor the 
meek and humble re-Creator of the 


Civilization 
Largely 
Christian. 
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world, who was born on Christmas 
Day. 


in 
i 





ROM time to time in these col- 

umns, I have felt obliged to call 
attention to the marvelous vitality 
of a lie. 

Perhaps a religious lie has a par- 
ticularly abnormal vitality. But 
any lie dies hard, 
especially if it be %¢ Lon 

: gevity of 
picturesque, or sen- Li 
sational, or funny. ° 
Perhaps indeed, the lie that is 
also a joke lives longest of all. Here 
is Sir John Foster Frazer, a well- 
known British journalist, publish- 
ing a long mocking article about the 
visit of Queen Marie of Roumania 
to America. He says, “When Queen 
Marie stood on the steps of City 
Hall, gazing at the ninety-eight 
stories of the Woolworth Building, 
and made the customary remark, 
did the Mayoress repeat the historic 
observation of Mrs. Hylan to the 
Queen of the Belgians, ‘Queen, 
you’ve said a mouthful’ ”? 

Of course she did, and all future 
mayoresses to the end of time will 
say it, just as Louis XIV. will keep 
on saying, “L’état c’est moi,” and 
Galileo e pur se muove, until the 
crack of doom. Sober-sided his- 
torians may prove that these stories 
are, one and all, legends. But what 
does your professional funny fellow 
care for the actual historical truth? 
Let’s have our picturesque little lie, 
now and forever. Amen. 


IR JOHN’S article, though reck- 
less in the matter of what he 
calls an “historical observation,” is 
pretty good fun, and no doubt we 
ought to thank him for giving us 
a good laugh, even though the laugh 
is on ourselves. He says “the Amer- 
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icans really must get a king and 
queen of their own. They can 
no longer ‘bunco’ themselves with 
chewing gum kings, soap kings, 
movie kings and 
cigar kings.” He says 
we hanker after the 
original article, and 
that’s why we are 
“crazy” about Queen Marie. He 
wrote at the beginning of her visit. 
If he had waited a week, he might 
have discovered that, dumb as we 
are, we quickly “got wise to” Marie. 
She has become a boon to the hard 
pressed boys who write “colyums” 
and have to think up something 
funny every day. Doubtless they 
have gone too far. Idolaters only 
too readily become merciless icono- 
clasts. 

But let’s not spoil Sir John’s fun. 
He runs on: “I am a most dutiful 
subject, but I confess I do not know 
the color of the king’s pajamas. All 
Americans probably know. That is 
what they like to know.” In the 
current vernacular “there is dirt in 
that remark.” But perhaps we de- 
serve it, for he says, “far more ap- 
pears in the American Sunday 
papers about King George and the 
royal family than in our own.” 
Maybe, but on the other hand, an 
English crowd is said to welcome 
Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pick- 
ford with more hysterical enthusi- 
asm than an American crowd. It 
depends on what you’re used to— 
Consueta vilescunt. 

So Sir John Frazer should make 
allowances for our frenzy over 
Queen Marie. We've had only two 
Queens in a good many years, per- 
haps a century. If they get into 
the habit of coming over, pretty soon 
we shall give them no more atten- 
tion than royalty receives in Lon- 
don. 


Do We 
Dearly Love 
a Queen? 
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HE saying “All roads lead to 
Rome,” was true in ancient 
days. To-day all roads lead to 
America. One of our native humor- 
ists has said that the chief advan- 
tage of living in Europe is that Eu- 
ropean lecturers go to America to 
work—and to reap. I confess that 
I used to misunderstand this hegira 
to “the states.” Formerly I thought 
that we reached out across the sea 
with our long arm and dragged the 
lecturers, and the opera singers, the 
actors and actresses over here. If 
there was a baritone in Russia who 
could sing the Volga Boatman’s 
song better than anyone of our own, 
we stretched our hand over sea and 
land and took him to ourselves. If 
there was a tenor in Ireland who 
could sing the old folk songs more 
appealingly than any Irish-Ameri- 
can, we laid hands on him, dragged 
him through our gates and com- 
pelled him to settle down in our 
midst. If there was a coloratura 
soprano in Italy who could do musi- 
cal pyrotechnics more daringly than 
our native daughters, we stole her 
away from La Scala. If there was 
a company of actors in Moscow, 
or a diseuse in Paris or in Madrid, 
whom we thought we should see 
and hear, we coaxed them to come, 
and, as the “go-getter” explained to 
them, “we will make it worth your 
while.” 

But I have grown skeptical about 
this explanation. We may indeed 
have an insatiable hunger and thirst 
for foreign celebrities. But I am 
commencing to suspect that we 
really didn’t need to go after them 
as the cave man went after his wife. 
We don’t have to knock them un- 
conscious, and then drag them 
through our gates by the hair of the 
head. Some of them even come 
without any urgent invitation. For 
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example, who sent for this latest 
oriental curiosity, Krishnamurti? 
Mrs. Besant calls him “the mouth- 
piece of God.” And more than that: 
He is, in the wild fancy of the Be- 
santines (if not of all theosophists), 
the incarnation of the Deity. In the 
Hindu mythology, Krishna is one 
of the Avatars (incarnations) of 
Vishnu, a god. Blasphemously, 
these modern oriental heathens say 
that Jesus was another incarnation 
of the same god, and that in the 
young man, Krishnamurti, now so- 
journing in the United States, we 
have still another incarnation. How- 
ever, his duties as mouthpiece of 
God, or reincarnation of Vishnu 
seem not to occupy 
all his time. He plays 
golf and tennis, he 
dances with the 
young ladies, and 
then resists their importunate ad- 
vances, explaining that he is and 
must remain, a celibate. At latest 
reports he was suffering from ner- 
vous prostration. Naturally. 

This doctrine of reincarnation, as 
we might suppose, has a fascination 
for the faddists, who as Bruce Bliven 
says (writing on Aimee McPherson 
in The New Republic) “are in the 
habit of shopping around in a cafe- 
teria of creeds, try- 
ing theosophy in 
January, Christian 
Science in June, 
raw foods and New 
Thought in October, Coué and inter- 
nal baths in December.” “We all 
have behind us,” says a theosophist 
writer, “a long series of lives.” We 
don’t remember the previous exist- 
ences. Why? Because memory is 
stored up in the soul and not in the 
brain, and only the brain belongs to 
this existence. The soul, it seems, 
is left back somewhere. 


Ridiculous 
and Blas- 
phemous. 


Shopping 
Around for 
Religions. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


HESE things are not hard to be- 
lieve, if once you have passed 
through the novitiate of theosophy, 
and have absorbed the more ele- 
mentary physical science of Madame 
Blavatsky; for example, the scien- 
tific fact that at the north and south 
poles there are depressions in the 
earth, and a kind of diaphragm 
which moves in and out as the 
earth breathes: and that the moon 
is the giver of life to this globe: 
and that the Mahatmas (exceed- 
ingly wise and holy men) who 
live on the plateau of Himavat in 
Tibet, communicated by a sort of 
wireless (before radio) with Ma- 
dame Blavatsky. 

How much of this pish-tosh has 
been crammed into the head of 
young Krishnamurti, by his spon- 
sor, Mrs. Besant, it is impossible to 
say. The young fellow keeps pretty 
quiet. Perhaps he has been com- 
manded to keep his mouth shut. 
There is wisdom in that, because he 
would not be the first “prophet” to 
mess things up with too much talk. 
But we cannot refrain from asking 
how he is going to vindicate his 
character as savior if he does no- 
thing but dance and play golf and 
attend the movies. 


HOSE who know something of 
the dissensions in this trans- 
planted oriental religion, will not be 
surprised to learn that the ladies at 
the head of the rival sects of theoso- 
phy are not altogether in harmony 
about Krishnamurti. Katherine 
Tingley, for example, the “purple 
mother” of Point Loma pities the 
“poor boy.” She says “Mrs. Besant 
got him while he was so very young 
that I think he is a poor deluded 
boy who would like to be excused.” 
“Not that I would say anything 
harsh of Mrs. Besant,” she added. 
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No! No! If she were to sin against 
charity she might have to undergo 
a hundred more lives on earth, and 
next time she might be born in a 
stum, instead of so beautiful a spot 
as Point Loma. So, no unkindness! 
except to say that “Mrs. Besant is 
commercializing theosophy by utiliz- 
ing Krishnamurti as the mouthpiece 
of God,” and “by charging admis- 
sion to her lectures, she is dragging 
theosophy into the mud.” 

It would be easy, evidently, to 
take all this theosophical nonsense 
in the spirit of fun, if its exponents 
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would confine themselves to dis- 
cussion of the moon as the source 
of all life, or the poles as the orifices 
by which the earth breathes, or the 
mythical Mahatmas on the equally 
mythical plateau of Himavat. But 
when they drag in Christ, and the 
Mass, and the sacraments, and when 
they call their hodgepodge (as Mrs. 
Besant does) the Catholic Church, 
theosophy becomes, as even the pa- 
tient and temperate Father Thurs- 
ton has felt obliged to call it, a “sac- 
rilegious profanation,” and a “blas- 
phemous parody.” 








Recent 


CHINESE BISHOPS. 


On the feast of SS. Simon and 
Jude, October 28th, Pope Pius XI. 
officiated at a unique ceremony in 
St. Peter’s: the consecration of six 
native Chinese bishops. Forty thou- 
sand persons attended the great 
ceremony, including many cardinals 
and members of the diplomatic 
corps. Following the consecration 
the Holy Father addressed the new 
bishops in Latin. He expressed his 
happiness that the event took place 
on the anniversary of his own epis- 
copal consecration, and concluded 
with the confident belief that these 
bishops come to Rome to receive the 
fulness of the priesthood would ful- 
fil the hope that the Church and 
their own country reposed in them, 
in selecting them for their high dig- 
nity. During the “Te Deum” the 
six bishops passed through the vast 
congregation blessing the people. 
The ceremony closed with the Papal 
Benediction. 


<< 
—_ 





THE PAuList LEAGUE. 


THE Paulist League was organ- 
ized in January, 1925, to consolidate 
all the forces of prayer and work 
to teach the people of North Amer- 
ica the truth about the Catholic 
Church. Its first achievement was 
the erection of a powerful broad- 
casting station at the Paulist Church 
in New York, which began sending 
programs on the air in September 
of the same year. Station WLWL 
has attracted wide attention by the 


Events. 


uniform excellence of its musical 
programs, the timeliness of its lec- 
tures, and the interest of its Ques- 
tion Box periods. The Paulist 
League now wants to turn its atten- 
tion to other activities, the first of 
which is the distribution of pam- 
phlets on a wide scale. Catholic 
pamphlet literature already covers 
almost every department of philoso- 
phy and theology, religious biog- 
raphy and science as it may affect 
religion. The pamphlet has the ad- 
vantage of being brief as well as 
scholarly, informal, popular, timely, 
and cheap. The history of the Cath- 
olic Truth Society in England, which 
is the chief agent of pamphlet dis- 
tribution there, proves the immense 
good that is done to souls in this 
simple way. The Paulist League at 
its headquarters in New York will 
concern itself with the writing, edit- 
ing and publishing of pamphlets, 
and study the varying necessities in 
the field where literature is most 
needed. Through its members widely 
scattered over the country, it will 
distribute these pamphlets. 

In order to continue its radio 
broadcasting work so successfully 
inaugurated a year ago, and to 
carry out this new program of 
pamphlet distribution, the League 
needs the support of all its old mem- 
bers and as many new members as 
can be interested to join in its activi- 
ties. The headquarters of the Paul- 
ist League are at 401 West 59th 
Street, New York. In October, the 
first number of The League Bulletin 
appeared; this is sent every month 
to all members. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN MEXICco. 


New laws continue to hamper the 
Church in Mexico. President Calles 
presented a new bill to the Chamber 
of Deputies making further reduc- 
tions in the number of clergy in the 
Federal district and urged the other 
State legislatures to do likewise. Be- 
fore the recent disturbances, there 
were about 350 priests for the popu- 
lation of 840,000. The new law 
limits the number of clergy of any 
denomination to 90. As there are 
only 12,000 Protestants in the Fed- 
eral district, 90 ministers is more 
than sufficient for their needs. In 
order to take care of the Catholic 
population properly there should be 
600 priests in the district. 

Bishops and priests are being im- 
prisoned under the accusation of 
distributing seditious propaganda. 
Fines and imprisonment are the 
penalties imposed on the people who 
attend private Masses in homes. 
Two young women were arrested 
for teaching catechism to children 
in a private home, and in Colima 
five women were hanged for dis- 
tributing propaganda in favor of the 
boycott. 

Former President Obregon in 
opening his 1928 campaign assailed 
the clergy and threw all the blame 
for the present strife upon the 
Church. The Catholics are satisfied 
that he at least recognizes there is 
a religious problem in the country. 
The hierarchy through its spokes- 
man, Bishop Diaz, issued a dignified 
answer to these charges, pointing 
out that the Church is willing to 
make reasonable concessions, but 
cannot exist as a mere branch of the 
Government. “If the Church is to 
exist in Mexico,” the statement read, 
“it must exist as it was founded by 
Christ, and not as the Government 
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wishes to have it. The Church must 
teach as she has always taught, and 
must acknowledge the Pope as the 
representative of Christ. The spirit 
of the Catholics is peaceful for we 
have adopted legal means and wish 
only a legal and pacific triumph. 
The Catholics have requested with 
justice, that the Government aban- 
don its attitude of hatred, and give 
Mexico a Constitution which re- 
sponds to its traditions and to its 
culture as other civilized nations 
do.” 

Besides the League for the De- 
fense of Religious Freedom, which 
has been functioning for some 
months, a new organization has 
been formed called the Civic Asso- 
ciation for the Defense of Liberty; 
it is non-sectarian and non-political, 
but at its first meeting it took up 
the religious question as its first 
work. The Association decided to 
combat the anti-religious sections 
of the Constitution as “violations of 
freedom of conscience in general 
and especially violations of religious 
liberty.” The new society does not 
make its cause that of any religion 
in particular, nor does it consider 
the religious problem from the theo- 
logical or sectarian point of view. 
Solely from the judicial viewpoint 
it declares certain sections of the 
Constitution violations of freedom 
of conscience and religious liberty. 
The Association resolved “to labor 
in defense of these liberties by 
peaceful means in accordance with 
its fundamental principles. It will 
promote an active campaign of cul- 
tural character in order to demon- 
strate that the above-mentioned 
constitutional provisions should not 
exist; and, when opportune, will ask 
of the Congress of the Union the 
derogation of Articles 3, 24, 130, and 
the second section of 27 of the Gen- 
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eral Constitution of the Republic, 
in order that there may be estab- 
lished in their place, a juridical sys- 
tem respecting religious liberty as 
it is respected in the most cultured 
nations of the world.” A committee 
was named to study means for 
carrying on this program. 
International difficulties also are 
piling up in the country to the south 
of us. Early in November the 
United States Department of State 
dispatched the sharpest note yet de- 
livered in protest against the alien 
land and oil laws. The note was 
little short of an ultimatum on this 
question which has caused friction 
between the United States and Mex- 
ico for some time. Later in the 
month the newly installed Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua, Adolfo Diaz, ap- 
pealed for American intervention 
against a Liberal revolution sup- 
ported by Mexico. Secretary Kel- 


logg sent out a warning that “inter- 
ference from outside sources” in 


Nicaraguan political affairs was 
viewed with concern in Washing- 
ton. While Mexico was not men- 
tioned, it is known that official re- 
ports about gun-running expedi- 
tions between Mexico and Central 
America were the basis of the warn- 
ing. 


in 
o 





ITALY AND FRANCE. 


FRENCH feelings were excited to 
a high pitch by the exposé of the 
plots of Col. Ricciotti Garibaldi, 
Italian World War hero, and grand- 
son of the “Liberator.” The Colonel 
has lived in Paris for some months 
posing as an anti-Fascist, and at- 
tracting many of the opponents of 
Mussolini and de Rivera. He or- 
ganized a band of four hundred, 
armed with rifles and machine guns, 
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under the leadership of Col. Macia, 
a Catalonian patriot, and they pre- 
pared to march into northern Spain 
and free the Catalan provinces from 
the central government at Madrid. 
The French Secret Police learned of 
the movement and arrested Gari- 
baldi and Macia, and most of their 
supporters. Spain expressed its 
gratitude to France for frustrating 
the plot. The French Secret Service, 
continuing its investigations, dis- 
covered evidence to prove that Gari- 
baldi was really an agent of Mus- 
solini. The situation was tense for 
a few days but diplomatic exchanges 
smoothed over the international dif- 
ficulties. 

These events had followed closely 
another attempt, the sixth, upon the 
life of the Italian Dictator. The 
would-be assassin was killed on the 
spot. Immediately there were dem- 
onstrations of loyalty to the Premier 
throughout the country. The Cab- 
inet was called and a series of de- 
crees issued to deal with the anti- 
Fascisti. Mussolini took over his 
seventh Cabinet post, the Ministry 
of the Interior, so that he might per- 
sonally control the new campaign 
against his adversaries. The new 
decrees elaborately define “political 
crimes,” ranging from attempts 
upon the life of the Premier to the 
spreading of exaggerated reports; 
imprisonment at the discretion of a 
court-martial is the punishment for 
belonging to any kind of anti-Fascist 
organization; all opposition parties 
are to be dissolved and opposition 
newspapers to be suppressed. A 
special Fascist political police has 
been created to enforce these de- 
crees. When the Chamber met, 
Deputy Turati, Secretary General of 
the Fascist Party, proposed a mo- 
tion to unseat all the Communist 
and so-called Aventine opposition 
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members who abandoned the Cham- 
ber over two and a half years ago 
as a protest against the killing of 
Matteotti. It was also proposed to 
reéstablish the death penalty for 
traitors, rebels and all who attempt 
the life of the King, the Premier, or 
the Crown Prince. Both proposi- 


tions were carried. The meeting of 
the Chamber was a tumultuous tri- 
umph for Mussolini. 


<n 
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New Papat NuNCIO TO FRANCE, 


A successor to Cardinal Cerretti, 
as the Papal Nuncio in Paris, has 
recently been appointed. Msgr. 
Maglione, Archbishop of Czsarea, 
was selected, and on November 16th 
presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Doumergue in a picturesque 
ceremony at the Elysée Palace. The 
representative of the Pope was 
clothed in full archiepiscopal robes, 
and was welcomed by a military 
guard of honor. Msgr. Maglione ex- 
pressed his strong and sincere devo- 
tion for France and recalled the im- 
portant part the country had played 
in building up Christian civilization. 
The President replied by a warm 
welcome to the Nuncio, and called 
attention to the many common in- 
terests of the Catholic Church and 
the people of France, especially the 
desire of the Holy See and the 
French Government to bring civili- 
zation to backward countries. 


ttt 
——- 





CatHouic Lay ACTIVITIES. 


THE last two months have wit- 
nessed several important conven- 
tions of Catholic men and women in 
the United States, most of them 
under the auspices of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. There 
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was a Catholic Conference on In- 
dustrial Problems in Cleveland, and 
one on International Relations in 
the same city, early in October. A 
little later, also in Cleveland, the 
National Council of Catholic Men 
assembled, where Judge Morgan J. 
O’Brien delivered a notable address 
on “The International Aspects of 
the Mexican Religious Controversy,” 
which has been published in pam- 
phlet form. Milwaukee witnessed a 
splendid gathering of the National 
Council of Catholic Women, while 
an important Conference on Cath- 
olic Rural Life took place in Cin- 
cinnati. The N. C. W. C. Bulletin 
commenting on these various meet- 
ings, notes that the general purpose 
of all these gatherings is “to in- 
form, interest and unify the Cath- 
olic laity and Catholic organizations 
of the country on Catholic questions 
of national interest and to see that 
these interests are defended and 
promoted. The Conventions have 
demonstrated that the several de- 
partments of the N. C. W. C. are 
better prepared than ever to serve 
the Catholic laity of the country. 
They have also demonstrated that 
lay groups are at last beginning 
to realize the necessity of Cath- 
olic solidarity, and of real, live, 
Catholic action locally and nation- 
ally.” 

Priests and laity took a promi- 
nent part in the “New York State 
Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tion” held in Buffalo, November 
16th-19th. Rev. R. F. Keegan, Di- 
rector of Catholic Charities in the 
Archdiocese of New York, was 
chairman of the advisory commit- 
tee, and a number of leaders in dif- 
ferent fields of Catholic charitable 
and correctional activity were active 
in the management of the Confer- 
ence. 





Our Contributors. 


CATHERINE CANTWELL (MRS. 
Cuarves) O’NEILL (“Christmas Cus- 
toms and Legends”) appears for 
the first time in print in THE CaTH- 
otic Wortp. A native of Madison, 
Wisconsin, she has always been ac- 
tive in club work, especially in its 
literary aspects, and in all that 
touches the parent and teacher 
question. She is the mother of five 
children. 


Rev. Hueu F. Buunt, LL.D. 
(“Night of Song”), well known to 
all Catholic readers, is Pastor of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He has recently added 
another book, Homely Spirituals, to 
his literary output. 


Erin Samson (“A New School of 
Religious Art in France’’) is a resi- 
dent of Washington, D. C., holds her 
M.A. from Trinity College, and has 
spent much time abroad studying 
in French and English universities. 
CaTHOLIC WorLp readers will re- 
member her as the author of 
“L’Ankou,” in our issue of August, 
1925. She is a contributor to va- 
rious English and American peri- 
odicals. 


Harrison Conrarp (“Alkali An- 
nie’s Christmas”) is an old con- 
tributor, who after a lapse of 
twenty-five years returns to THE 
CaTHOLIC WorLpD. He lives on his 
ranch near Flagstaff, Arizona, de- 
votes his entire time to writing, and 
has of late turned from poetry to 
fiction. Two of his novels were pub- 
lished last year, The Golden Bowl, 


and Peggy of Lone Peak, the latter 
in London. It is soon to be brought 
out in this country. 


THE ABBE ALPHONSE LUGAN (“The 
Social and Economic Crisis in Eng- 
land.” Part III.) finishes his dis- 
criminating study of the causes of 
existing conditions in England, be- 
gun in October last. 


JEWELL MILLER (Mrs. F. H. 
Prattz) (“A Cosmic Jag”), a resi- 
dent of Flushing, Long Island, is no 
stranger to our readers. She writes 
with authority on certain aspects of 
music, has published a brochure of 
poems and many articles inspired by 
her Ligurian travels. 


J.J. Hayes (“An Irish Champion 
of Youth”), a new contributor to 
THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD, lives in Dub- 
lin, whither he returned in 1924 
after a sojourn in America. He is 
the Secretary of The Irish Play- 
wrights’ Association, writes occa- 
sionally on Irish dramatic events for 
the New York Times and the Boston 
Transcript, is the special Irish 
correspondent for the Newark Eve- 
ning News, and is at present doing 
special articles for the Boston Globe. 
He also acts as Irish correspondent 
for the London Amateur Stage. 


HELEN CARRAHER (Mrs. HuGu B.) 
WERNER (“The Leaf”) tells us she 
spent her childhood wandering over 
the Nebraska plains looking for 


fairies, and found them too. She 
studied with the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart, attended the Ne 
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braska State University and the 
University School of Music at Lin- 
coln. She has a volume of verses 
some time to be given to the public 
under the alluring title Verses, Ca- 
resses and Curses. She is now a 
resident of St. Louis. 


EpyTHE H. Browne (“The Nativ- 
ity in the Arts”) will be remem- 
bered as the author of “Adelaide 
Anne Procter” printed in our Oc- 
tober, 1925, number. Miss Browne 
received her training at Columbia 
University. She writes for the Book- 
man, Success, America, The Com- 
monweal, and several newspapers, 
and two years ago her essay “The 
Catholic Triumfeminate” won the 
first prize in the contest held by The 
Catholic Writers’ Guild of America. 


Rev. Joun S. Sexton (“The Pawn- 
shop”), introduced for the first time 
to our readers, is a curate at St. 
Peter’s Church, Lowell, Mass. He is 
a graduate of Holy Cross College, 
was ordained in 1924, and is a con- 
tributor to The Magnificat. 
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DonaLp ATTWATER (“Carols for 
Christmas”) is another new con- 
tributor whom we are happy to wel- 
come to our pages. He is the lay 
editor of Pax, the quarterly review 
published by the Benedictines of 
Caldey, and a contributor to the 
leading Catholic periodicals of Eng- 
land and America. 


Grace H. (Mrs. Harry S.) SHER- 
woop (“Adventures of a Literary 
Housekeeper”) is a resident of 


Baltimore, Md., and a contributor to 
various periodicals. 


ELLEN SEAWELL (“In the New 
World”), though a new contributor 
to THE CaTHOLIC Wor~xp, has had 
verses published in American 
Poetry, and in Virginian anthologies. 
She lives in Norfolk, holds an im- 
portant position in the Post Office 
there, and during the World War 
went to France as secretary to the 
Norfolk Postmaster in his work of 
installing the Army Postal Service, 
receiving a medal from the city of 
Norfolk for her services. 





Mew Books. 


Ignatius Loyola. By Paul Van Dyke.—Essays on Nationalism. By Carlton J. 
H. Hayes.—The Father of the Church in Tennessee. By Victor F. O’Daniel, 0.P.— 
The Hill of Happiness. By George N. Shuster.—The Master-Idea of St. Paul’s 
Epistles. By Rudolph G. Bandas.—The Road Round Ireland. By Padraic Colum. 
—The Donegal Wonder Book. By Seumas MacManus.—tTreatise on Prayer and 
Meditation. By St. Peter of Alcantara.—The Sanctuary of the Faithful Soul. By 
Ludovicus Blosius.—The Names of Christ. By Fray Luis de Leon.—Monica or 
the Chronicle of Marcus. By Samuel Valentine Cole——East Wind. By Amy 
Lowell.—Pioneers and Patriots of America. By Philip J. Furlong.—This Believing 
World. By Lewis Browne.—In Harvest Fields by Sunset Shores. By a Sister of 
Notre Dame.—The Mind of the Negro as Reflected in Letters Written During the 


Crisis 1800-1860. 


Edited by Carter G. Woodson.—Leggenda Aurea. 


By Beato 


Jacopo da Varagine.—Children’s Books.—Foreign Publications. 


Ignatius Loyola. By Paul Van Dyke. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.50. 

This work makes no attempt to 
reveal new facts about St. Ignatius. 
It is a scholarly, unbiased, sympa- 
thetic presentation of the man from 
his own confessions, from the testi- 
mony of contemporaries, and from 
two of the best critical histories of 
our own time, that of Father Tacchi- 
Venturi, and of Father Astrain. 

What it does reveal, is an entirely 
new attitude of thoughtful men 
outside the Church, toward those 
whom the Church has declared to be 
saints. For a Catholic, this decision 
of the Catholic Church is final and 
infallible. Like Baltasar, they “have 
been weighed in the balance” of God, 
and unlike him they have not “been 
found wanting.” For a Catholic, 
too, “we are what we are in the 
eyes of God and nothing more,” as 
St. Francis of Assisi used to put it. 
Therefore these are great men. Un- 
fortunately, for the world beyond 
the Church, this judgment of God 
on man’s greatness has had for it 


nothing of finality. Often it has not 
even paid it the tribute of a serious 
consideration. Though our author 
of course cannot consider the judg- 
ment final, he does find it histori- 
cally sane and commendable. This 
is the spirit of the book. To this re- 
viewer at least there is little new 
revelation about St. Ignatius, but 
many new and pleasant revelations 
about Paul Van Dyke. 

Chesterton asserts that every 
really sane man knows that he has 
a touch of the madman. ’T is true, 
’t is pity, and in many of us this 
touch is that of megalomania. It is 
well known that every man can con- 
duct a paper better than the editor, 
and the loafers on the park benches 
can point out to the mayor his mis- 
takes in governing the city. This 
madness is betrayed in two ways 
when a biographer undertakes to 
write of greatness. “The man with 
a duster” carefully points out the 
spots and blemishes on the great 
man whom he is dusting, just as the 
surgeon shows his patient the dis- 
eased appendix lately extracted. 
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“He put in his thumb, and pulled 
out a fault, and said: ‘what a great 
boy am I.’” ‘The second way of 
betraying it, is to make of the hero 
a superman, such as the author 
would like to be, and such as the 
hero himself would dislike to be 
extremely. He does miracles— 
though the greatest man born of 
woman, John the Baptist, did no 
miracle—he fights devils hand to 
hand, he is a “screen star.” St. 
Ignatius has been operated upon 
more than most men by the former 
class, nor has he entirely escaped 
the psychological analysis of the 
latter. 

Professor Van Dyke’s touch of 
the madman—if he has it—certainly 
is not this one, for he sees Ignatius 
sanely and clearly, as I imagine the 
saint would have wished to be seen, 
if he thought anyone bothered 
about him at all. For neither was 


megalomania the “touch of mad- 


ness”—if he had one—of Ignatius. 
He had the utter humility which is 
the foundation of all great sanctity. 
This does not mean that he was 
unaware that he was greater than 
other men. Rodriguez, the inter- 
preter of the Ignatian spirit for all 
Jesuit novices, makes the third and 
highest degree of humility to dwell 
in the knowledge that all we have, 
great and small, is simply a gift of 
the All-Bountiful God, and nothing 
of our own. And because the biog- 
rapher has some of this humility, 
he is able to reflect it in his hero. 
Like mirrors like. The megalo- 
mania of the reviewer leads him to 
make one small criticism. On page 
197 the biographer finds fault with 
Ignatius for sternly rebuking a 
father who was setting before a 
novice, as an example of virtue, a 
certain Franciscan, Texida. “Is 
there any lack of examples of this 
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sort in the Company of Jesus which 
you could set before a novice with- 
out seeking others among outsid- 
ers?” In itself it sounds harsh. But 
let us remember that megalomania 
takes the form of seeing the virtues 
of those afar and being blind to 
those near. Does not one some- 
times hear in Princeton, perchance, 
that “there is a fine man on that 
subject in Johns Hopkins,” or “the 
man in Harvard has written the best 
book on that I have yet read”? It 
is the glory or the shame (as you 
prefer to consider it) of the Jesuits, 
that following St. Ignatius, they 
have tried to see the good near 
home, before they sought the good 
abroad. May it not well be that 
the saint had marked this man, as 
a father too prone to look elsewhere 
for good than at home, and was 
reading him the lesson which he has 
so successfully read to his Society, 
of seeing first the good in our 
brethren? 

The biographer, I fear, is plead- 
ing vainly too, when he traces a 
sense of humor in our American 
sense, in the saint. St. Ignatius was 
a Spaniard, and the Spaniard knows 
nothing of our American idea of 
humor and wishes to know nought 
of it. Whether the Spanish char- 
acter has made the language, or the 
language the character, it remains 
true that a jeu de mot is almost an 
impossibility in Spanish. One says 
exactly what one means, and can, 
if one speaks correctly, say nothing 
else. This does not conduce to 
humor. I doubt if a Spaniard would 
characterize even Don Quixote as 
“humorous.” He would call him 
rather “absurdo.” 

But shame on such pettiness! In 
the last chapters, “His view of the 
Universe,” “The Mystic,” “The Su- 
pernatural in the Life of Ignatius,” 
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and the “Character and Death of St. 
Ignatius,” the biographer displays a 
critical judgment in supernatural 
things which one has ceased alto- 
gether to expect outside the Cath- 
olic Church. Indeed, as he hints 
once, the time-spirit has not left al- 
together untainted many within it. 
May we congratulate the biographer 
for his attempt to see eye to eye 
with a saint. For after all the saints 
are the seers of the supernatural, 
and we become seers in so far as 
we see through their eyes. The bi- 
ographer has made this attempt to 
see with the eyes of one whom he 
admires—perhaps loves—nor does 
he attempt to make the saint see 
with his eyes. Sound sense! For 
the verdict of any biographer on a 
saint, as this biographer would be 
the first to acknowledge, means 
little to the saint. The verdict of the 
saint as perhaps he would not ac- 
knowledge, means a great deal to the 
biographer. The heavens judge the 
earth, not the lower the higher. May 
the judgment of the saint in this case 
be given in Our Lord’s words to one 
of a like mental attitude: “thou 
art not far from the kingdom of 
God.” J. M. P. 


Essays on Nationalism. By Carlton 


J. H. Hayes. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $3.00. 

In eight powerful essays Profes- 
sor Hayes devotes both scholarship 
and satire to demolishing the myths 
that enshroud present day national 
patriotism. To those who believe 
with Mussolini that national fron- 
tiers have been traced “by the in- 
fallible finger of God,” and to those 
who picture each nation as a racial 
unit with innate peculiarities, the 
first essay offers devastating factual 
disproof, punctuated by flashes such 
as this:—“The Germans who fought 
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Cesar had not yet associated great 
music and profound philosophy with 
the refinements of Pilsener or Culm- 
bacher.” The nationalism rampant 
in Europe and prevalent through- 
out the world to-day is no inborn 
human trait, but “a modern, al- 
most a recent, phenomenon.” 

Upon a statement of what nation- 
alism is not, there follows, in the 
second essay, an historical explana- 
tion of what it is and how it came 
to be, and then in the third, an 
outspoken review of the varied prop- 
aganda by which philologists, his- 
torians, anthropologists, economists, 
philosophers, professors, lawyers, 
business men, and littérateurs have 
spread the doctrine, with the inval- 
uable aid of public school and popu- 
lar press. 

For Catholic readers the fourth 
essay, on “Nationalism as a Reli- 
gion” would doubtless still be the 
most interesting were it not written 
with even more verve and more 
caustic irony than its fellows. After 
a few preliminary chuckles at the 
expense of eighteenth century Na- 
ture worshipers, Rationalists, and 
Perfectibilists, and after a brief 
glimpse of French Revolutionists 
setting up altars to la patrie, the 
author proceeds to argue not merely 
that nationalism has become “the 
latest and nearest approach to a 
world-religion,” but further that it 
has its ritual, processions and pil- 
grimages, its saints and its scrip- 
tures. The reader perspicacious 
enough to distinguish between sar- 
casm and asseveration will find in 
this essay much to relish and much 
to ruminate. 

The gravest specific evils of na- 
tionalism are “intolerance, milita- 
rism, and war.” The first is ably 
discussed in the seventh essay, with 
special and illuminating reference 
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to nationalist attacks on the Cath- 
olic Church, on the Jews, on Social- 
ism, and on alien races and minori- 
ties. As for the other two evils, an 
impressive list (pp. 135-137) of 
wars supports the author’s state- 
ment that nationalist efforts to re- 
draw the map have already slain 
millions and maimed other millions 
of men (and bereaved how many 
more!). Nor is the map-drawing yet 
done. The territorial sore spots, or 
irredentas (amongst which, by the 
way, a slip of the pen has included 
Dalmatia as a Jugo-Slav irredenta) 
enumerated on pages 146-148, and 
the concepts of “national interests,” 
“national rights,” and “national 
honor” discussed in the sixth essay, 
would seem to make nationalism 
“inseparable” from militarism and 
incompatible with peace. In this 
connection the reviewer feels that 
the author might justly have put 


more emphasis on the minorities 
treaties and on the work of the 
League of Nations for disarma- 
ment, security, and peaceful settle- 


ment of disputes. It is not quite 
accurate to assert that in the Corfu 
affair Greece “complied promptly 
with the Italian ultimatum” (p. 
172), omitting mention of the 
League’s influence in securing sig- 
nificant mitigations of the Italian 
terms. 

To those who would know how 
Professor Hayes answers his final 
question—“Nationalism, Curse or 
Blessing?”—the reviewer heartily 
commends an evening with the book 
itself. It is not a large volume, nor 
has it many footnotes to trip the 
nonacademic reader, but it is one 
of the year’s really important books, 
and it contains sound scholarship 
vivified by brilliant literary style 
and true intellectual courage. 

P. T. M. 
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The Father of the Church in Ten- 
nessee. Or the Life, Times, and 
Character of the Right Reverend 
Richard Pius Miles, O.P., the first 
Bishop of Nashville. By Victor F. 
O’Daniel, O.P. Washington: The 
Dominican Press. $4.00. 

The indefatigable historian of the 
Order of Friars Preacher in this 
country has added another massive 
biography to his own credit and to 
the fame of the community to 
which he belongs. When, some six 
years ago, Dr. O’Daniel gave us his 
Life of Bishop Fenwick, O.P., the 
first Bishop of Cincinnati, students 
of American Catholic history awak- 
ened to the fact that a master in 
that most difficult of all literary 
forms, ecclesiastical biography, had 
entered their field and had placed 
himself in the goodly company of 
John Gilmary Shea, Sarah Brown- 
son, Dr. Charles I. White, Arch- 
bishop Spalding, and others. Fen- 
wick by his very saintliness and by 
his winsome attitude towards the 
difficulties surrounding him in Ohio, 
was not an easy subject for his 
biographer, who gave us, however, 
one of the most attractive episcopal 
lives ever written in this country. 
The Life of Fenwick was followed 
in quick succession by biographies 
of two entirely different characters, 
though both were members of the 
Dominican Order—the Life of 
Father McKenna and the Life of 
Father O’Brien. These two volumes, 
while neglecting none of the schol- 
arship so evident in Fenwick, made 
a strong appeal to the popular read- 
er, both cleric and lay; and both in 
a way helped to prepare us for this 
last product of O’Daniel’s pen, the 
Life of Bishop Miles. 

Practically nothing was known 
about Bishop Miles up to the ap- 
pearance of this book; not enough, 
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indeed, to warrant a biographical 
notice in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
where we are told that before 
Miles’s consecration in 1838, “there 
is no authentic record of any eccle- 
siastical missionary work in what 
is now the State of Tennessee, ex- 
cept in sporadic efforts.” Herein 
lies the genius of a born research 
student like O’Daniel, who says with 
justice in his Foreword: “Only a 
specialist can fully realize the toil, 
research, and patience involved in 
an effort to write a thorough and 
accurate work in so untouched a 
field as that with which the present 
volume deals.” 

The established hierarchy was 
scarcely a year old when Richard 
Miles was born in Maryland on May 
17, 1791, and the first of our suf- 
fragan bishops had not been con- 
secrated when he entered the Do- 
minicans early in 1809. At the time 
of his ordination (1816) by Bishop 
Flaget, that venerable prelate was 
ruling the Church in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Ohio, and the great North- 
west. Twenty-two years later (1838), 
when Richard Pius Miles was con- 
secrated first Bishop of Nashville, 
the number of dioceses had in- 
creased to sixteen and the number 
of bishops to nineteen. On the eve 
of the Civil War when Bishop Miles 
died (February 21, 1860), the 
Church in Tennessee was fully or- 
ganized. Parishes had been erected 
in every large center; schools and 
convents had been established, and 
Catholicism in Tennessee had be- 
come vibrant with devotion. A sad 
epoch was to follow under his suc- 
cessor, Bishop James Whelan, O.P., 
whose health was to be shattered by 
the fearful scenes he witnessed dur- 
ing the war; but the work of Bishop 
Miles was too thorough and too 
solid not to endure. Tennessee owes 
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him much; how much, we never 
knew until O’Daniel’s volume was 
printed. Richly illustrated with 


pictures of pioneer priests, early 
churches, and parochial scenes, and 
exceedingly moderate in price, this 
book should be in the home of 
every Tennessee Catholic. 


P. G, 


The Hill of Happiness. By George 
N. Shuster. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.75. 

It was unexpected, but after all 
it was very characteristic of our 
Melting Pot literature that one flow- 
ering of Franciscan enthusiasm dur- 
ing this year of grace should be a 
book standing about midway be- 
tween the anonymous Fioretti and 
the familiar Old Chester Tales. And 
in his wise and charming little pref- 
ace to Mr. Shuster’s volume, Padraic 
Colum points out that there is 
“nothing of the exotic, nothing of 
the distant” in these stories of a 
provincial American monastery, but 
that instead they are “homely in 
the really sacred sense of the word.” 
The Wolf of Gubbio becomes a con- 
verted mastiff which any of us 
might have seen skulking along 
Main Street. Most of us would meet 
Brother Guido the gardener (who 
tries so hard to be solemn!) or 
Brother Alphonse the librarian 
(who tries so hard to be merry!) 
on terms of immediate friendship 
—and most of us have already met, 
on such terms, the practical, patri- 
archal superior, Father Reginald, 
with his priestly penchant for 
matchmaking. 

Let no one dream of recapturing 
the poignant sweetness and pathos, 
the naive romance and mysticism 
of medieval Umbria in these tales 
of the brown brothers of a newer 
world, who follow Father Francis in 
paths of peaceful industry, scatter- 
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ing cheer and blessing upon their 
protégés of the school and village. 
The little group of Mr. Shuster’s 
tales is like a garden full of holly- 
hocks and phlox, of hardy roses and 
cheery marigolds—when it is not 
even more like that great cake with 
which his monastery baker was 
wont to celebrate May Day: whole- 
some, domestic, with our Blessed 
Lady (in sugar) smiling benig- 
nantly from the top. K. B. 


The Master-Idea of Saint Paul’s 
Epistles or the Redemption. A 
Study of Biblical Theology. By 
Rudolph G. Bandas. St. Paul: E. 
M. Lohmann Co. $6.50. 

This work, a doctoral disserta- 
tion submitted to the Faculty of 
Theology at the University of Lou- 
vain, is a solid volume of four hun- 
dred and twenty-three pages which 
reveals a vast amount of learning. 


Its literary style is good and at 
times reéchoes with passages of 
lyric beauty, while as a study in 


Biblical theology it demands re- 
spect and recognition. St. Paul’s 
world of ideas as revealed in his 
fourteen Epistles, is summarized 
and systematized to show clearly 
that Christ’s lifework, inclusive of 
all its saving effects, was St. Paul’s 
master-idea and his ruling passion. 
Dr. Bandas takes issue with those 
who draw a distinction between the 
religion and the theology of St. Paul, 
and who represent his Christianity 
as a syncretism, composed of ele- 
ments borrowed from every con- 
ceivable source and molded into a 
superficial unity and system by his 
forceful personality. Many sections 
of the book are of necessity contro- 
versial for, “many are those who 
have misinterpreted St. Paul.” What 
was his theory of justification? Was 
he a pharisee? Was he a pagan? 
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Was he a cabalist? Was he an 
evolutionist? All these questions 
are rehearsed and answered by Dr. 
Bandas. 

In determining the disputed mean- 
ings of terms such as Hilasterion, 
stoicheia, nomos paidagogos, an ex- 
amination of the considerable lit- 
erature of the Greek papyri found 
in Egypt during recent years, would 
have been interesting could it have 
been fitted into the scope of this 
volume. With some hesitancy one 
might also wish that the leading 
ideas and arguments of the work 
might be made available in a more 
succinct and condensed form, for 
the use of hosts of earnest searchers 
after the fullest truth of Pauline 
doctrine. 0. A. W. 


The Road Round Ireland. By Pa- 
draic Colum. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.00. 

The Donegal Wonder Book. By 
Seumas MacManus. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $2.00. 
Some years ago, when Seumas 

O’Brien journeyed out to San Fran- 

cisco, and we became friends, I got 

my first taste of real Irish character 
and real Irish literature; it was he 
who brought the breath, and the 
sound, and the soul of Ireland to 
me. A racy savor! O’Brien used 
to laugh with a sort of whimsical 
horror at some of the queer faction 
fighting that was going on in those 
days in San Francisco among the 

Irish. “We've nothing in Ireland 

like them!” he used to exclaim. 

America had done something to 

them; their good old Irish faults 

were about all that seemed left to 
some of them; most of their Irish 
virtues had been lost. 

It all comes back to me now, read- 
ing these two books. At the risk 
of what may appear mere laudation, 
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I am tempted to say that Mr. Colum 
has produced the critical book about 
Ireland—for people out of Ireland, 
anyway. There is a sanity and a 
critical soundness about Colum’s 
writing that makes a strong appeal 
to the American reader. He takes 
that reader over the roads of Ire- 
land, into the cottages and the 
churches, into the towns and cities 
and theaters, and he makes him not 
only see Ireland, but feel it. He 
does not rhapsodize, though in 
truth he sings, often and again. He 
has a love of Ireland in his heart 
that makes him speak frankly, dis- 
cussing practical things. Without 
intending to, he solves for Ameri- 
cans many of the Irish problems 
that have puzzled us. I am wonder- 
ing now, for instance, if some of the 
tragedy of Irelandin America hasn’t 
been due to the fact that a few of 
our so-called Irish-Americans (who 
are not always loved in the old 
country when they go back) aren’t 
descendants of the roadway tinkers? 
Again, in the Western States, and 
perhaps elsewhere, the transplanted 
Irish priest has not always been a 
success. Colum’s life portrait of 
Father Michael reveals why. 
These are but a few of the re- 
flections that this thought-provok- 
ing, and at the same time charming 
and delightful book, produces. And 
it has a wealth of literary interest. 
It is a rich mine of source material 
for the student of Irish folk song. 
Yes indeed, a real book about a real 
Ireland; and a beauty of a book, 
too, with its gold jacket and its re- 
productions of Irish paintings and 
etchings. And, laying it down—re- 
luctantly—what better complement 
than MacManus’s Donegal Wonder 
Book? This is a volume of Irish 
fairy tales retold from peasant 
speech in inimitable transcription; 
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no straining for “brogue” or atmos- 
phere—just the lovely, sharp, tangy, 
rippling speech that I’ve heard real 
Irishmen drop into. The only 
shadow on the delight of reading 
these tales was the finding of 
Homer’s story of the Cyclops and 
the Rans retold in such a way that I 
suffered a real drop in my credulity 
(that’s Irish enough, I hope!)—a 
questioning as to the authenticity 
of the tale as a genuine Irish inven- 
tion. If this (“The Steed O’Bells”), 
then perhaps others, too? Of course, 
the old Odyssian story may have 
come into Ireland long ago, maybe 
with the Greek forbears of the 
Phillipses themselves! But I think 
Mr. MacManus should have ex- 
plained. His book will be read and 
relished by children; but what child 
will fail to recognize the blinded 
Cyclops and the wily escape of the 
adventurer? 

I mean to use The Donegal Won- 
der Book for certain Christmas 
stockings this year. I recommend it 
warmly for just that purpose. 

C. P. 


Treatise on Prayer and Meditation. 


By St. Peter of Alcantara. New 
York: Benziger Bros. $1.65. 
The Sanctuary of the Faithful Soul. 
By Ludovicus Blosius. Same Pub- 
lisher. $1.25. 

The Names of Christ. By Fray Luis 
de Leon. Same Publisher. $2.35. 
These three volumes form a 


choice selection from the rich treas- 


ury of the mystical literature of the 
Catholic Reformation—the true Ref- 
ormation called into being by the 
admittedly terrible abuses in the 
Church herself, as well as by the 
reaction to the disruptive movement 
which has abrogated to itself the 
name of the Reformation. 

The little work by St. Peter of 
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Alcantara, one of the too scanty lit- 
erary monuments of a master of 
the spiritual life to whom St. Teresa 
expressed obligation, is of wider 
scope than the title would suggest. 
It is, indeed, a manual of the spirit- 
ual life comparable to the Exercises 
of St. Ignatius, with whom the writ- 
er was contemporary, or the Jntro- 
duction of St. Francis de Sales, who 
himself gave high praise to the 
work of the sixteenth century Span- 
ish saint. Included in the same 
volume is a translation of a famous 
little classic of spirituality, Pax 
Anime, at one time thought to be 
by St. Peter, but now attributed to 
Friar John of Bonilla. 

The Sanctuary of the Faithful 
Soul continues the excellent series 
of translations of the writings of the 
saintly Abbot Louis of Blois, of 
which mention has already been 
made in these columns. There is in 
the works of Blosius—he is more 
generally known under the Latin- 
ized form of his name—a combina- 
tion of gentle humanity with what 
one may call spiritual virility, that 
makes him appeal to many readers 
who are not attracted to other 
schools of religious literature. 

Fray Luis de Leon, acclaimed in 
his own country as one of the great- 
est of the great religious writers of 
the sixteenth century, is almost un- 
known amongst English-speaking 
Catholics and it is to be hoped that 
this translation of selections from 
his Nombres de Cristo, will find a 
wide and appreciative circle of 
readers. The Benedictine nun who 
has made the present translation ac- 
cepted a difficult task, when she 
undertook to render Luis de Leon’s 
rich and sonorous Castilian into 
English, but she has acquitted her- 
self nobly. An excellent Preface 
by the learned Carmelite, Father 
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Zimmerman, gives an enthralling 
glimpse of a man who has been held 
to be the link between the Spanish 
mystics and the Renaissance, and 
who was priest and religious, pro- 
fessor and theologian, poet and 
master of Spanish prose, and pris- 
oner of the Inquisition—eventually 
found innocent and restored to aca- 
demic honors. G. D. M. 


Monica or the Chronicle of Marcus. 
By Samuel Valentine Cole. Bos- 
ton: Marshall Jones Co. $1.50. 
Many a Catholic reader, interested 

in the romance and drama that the 

lives of the saints supply in abun- 
dance, has wondered why the life of 

Augustine and his mother, Monica, 

has not been seized upon for mate- 

rial to put into a novel, a poem, or a 

drama. The drama will be written 

some day—by some one. If it were 
only written now, when Margaret 

Anglin is in the prime of her great 

powers, what a production it would 

make! Well, in the meantime, here 
we have a very beautiful poem on 
the subject, done in blank verse, by 

a writer who, were his gifted pen 

not stilled forever, might in time 

have given us our Augustine drama. 

Mr. Cole’s poem is conceived in a 

spirit at once lofty and warmly 

human. His blank verse is almost 
faultless (“faultless” blank verse, 

I’m afraid, would be rather a bore!), 

his projection of character is con- 

vincing and appealing. The story 
of Monica is told here in a flow- 
ing narrative that runs richly and 
smoothly to its triumphant spiritual 
end. There is a minor-chorded 
overtone to it that gives the reader 

a sense of beautiful sadness—the 

true heroic melancholy of the clas- 

sic poet. Scene after scene the story 
unfolds, Augustine moving through 
it a compelling figure, but the 
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mother always the central charac- 
ter. In fact, one of the truest 
touches in the poem is this, that 
Monica, the mother, is revealed as 
the great mothers of all time have 
actually been, the quiet background 
of their children’s lives as well as 
the pivotal source of their powers 
and their fame. 

This beautiful poem is from the 
pen of a non-Catholic, and it is pub- 
lished by a “secular” house. But it 
merits the consideration and the 
praise of all Catholic readers. It is 
a work of distinction, a thing of 
noble proportions. Cc. P. 


East Wind. By Amy Lowell. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.25. 
The burden of these poems by the 

late Amy Lowell is the uncanny, 

the ghostly; it is largely a book of 

“haunts”; and the reading of it, cu- 

riously enough, gives one a feeling 

of the unspoken, the unuttered—as 
if the ghost of the dead poet herself 
haunted its pages. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the life of Amy Lowell 
was never the starved and stripped 
life of the weird characters she 
has portrayed in these pages. They 
are all “queer”; all earthbound and 
shackled by demoniacal powers; 
there is no more inspiration in their 

tragedies than there is flavor in a 

frozen apple. 

The flavor of the book is, in fact, 
that of an apple; a frostbitten crab, 
perhaps. But the flavor is unmis- 
takably present; and this is because 
the manner in which Miss Lowell 
has done this, her last work, is com- 
pelling. If to create a mood be one 
of the purposes of the poet in his 
craft, then East Wind is very nearly 
a masterpiece. The thirteen stories 
(weird number!) that make up the 
little volume are told with that sure- 
ness and deftness of hand that 
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makes for conviction in imaginative 
writing. The theme may indeed be, 
as it is here, the unreal, the unbe- 
lievable; but the characters become 
real and are entirely believable; 
they live out their strange preter- 
natural experiences to the point of 
giving the reader the creeps. This 
effect is achieved largely by the use 
of dialogue; and Miss Lowell’s New 
England dialogue is astonishing in 
its verisimilitude. Anyone who has 
lived among Vermonters, let us 
say, farm people from the hard 
hills, can hear those he has known 
speaking again through these pages; 
their directness and their wry hu- 
mor, the very twist of their mouths, 
the “quizzy” look of their eyes, are 
here. There are passages which 
make the critic feel that this sort of 
poetry comes very near being true 
American or at least true New Eng- 
land folk poetry; just as surely, at 
any rate, as Hardy’s Wessex talk is 
the folk talk of his particular Eng- 
land. C. P. 


Pioneers and Patriots of America. By 
Philip J. Furlong, Ph.D. New 
York: William H. Sadlier. 

In this volume Father Furlong 
has repeated the success of his Old 
World and American History. He 
has produced a textbook admirably 
suited to win the interest of chil- 
dren and to inspire them with lofty 
ideals. By concentrating upon the 
great figures in our country’s past, 
he has subordinated dates, names, 
and events to larger and more vital 
movements, and by using all the 
skill of the printer and illustrator, 
he has made his book a joy to the 
eye as well as an aid to the memory. 
He has had the privilege of repro- 
ducing scenes from the historic 
photoplay, The Chronicles of Amer- 
ica, and has searched hotel lobbies, 
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court houses, museums, and private 
collections for rare and beautiful 
pictures. By his short sentences, 
simple words, summaries, and points 
for discussion he has reached down 
to the child’s capacity, and made 
him understand the past and see it 
as the parent of the present. 
F. P. L. 


This Believing World. By Lewis 
Browne. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $3.50. 

This book would be better en- 
titled “Personally Conducted Tours 
through Religions Showing how the 
Priests got away with it,” for this 
is the best description of its plot. 
The author speaks with an apodeic- 
tic Aristotelian certainty which is 
scarcely warranted by his philoso- 
phie ability. 

His main thesis is that the origin 
of all religion is to be sought in 
Yet 
the combination 
cannot be made. Where there is 
ignorance there is no fear. “Jgnoti 
nulla cupido!” It is an old axiom 
that of the unknown there is no 
desire; nor is there any fear of it, 
it simply awakes no emotion at all. 
Neither can ignorance itself be a 
cause of anything, for ignorance is 
“no knowledge,” and nothing can- 
not cause. The ignorant may want 
to know, but that want arises from 
knowledge, not ignorance—knowl- 
edge that there is something un- 
known worth knowing. 

The reviewer would suggest that 
even knowledge and fear will not 
account for religion without some 
reverence and a dash of love. The 
present world is the best illustra- 
tion of the thesis, for in it there is 
much of knowledge and fear, but 
no religion. A most potent fear— 
say that of having a tooth pulled— 


combined ignorance and fear. 


philosophically, 
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does not waken a religious attitude 
toward the known dentist. 

Mr. Browne’s definition of faith 
is unique in religions. “By the word 
faith we mean that indispensable 
illusion in the heart of man, that 
though he may seem a mere worm 
on the earth, he nevertheless can 
make himself the Lord of the uni- 
verses.” “By the word religion, we 
mean one specialized teehnique by 
which man seeks to realize that il- 
lusion” (pp. 29, 30). Long ago 
Newman derided the possibility of 
science promoting morality, but 
even his genius could not foretell, 
that when science had finished dis- 
secting morality, there would be no 
morality left for science to promote. 
Neither could he have foretold, that 
when our author had described re- 
ligion, there would be no God left 
for man to believe in. Religion is 
supposed to express the attitude of 
man toward God, but here man has 
swallowed up God, and the general 
impression given by the author is 
that man has become disgustingly 
bloated and disfigured in the pro- 
cess. Page upon page tells of the 
religious disfigurements, and then 
a sentence reverses the conclusion. 
“It begot government and civiliza- 
tion” (p. 36). This is contradicted 
on page 54: “it proved a gigantic ob- 
stacle in the path of civilization.” 
Reversed by the same court on the 
next page: “it was the salvation of 
society too”! This is causality run 
mad! The cow has kicked over the 
lantern and burned Chicago, and 
built Rome, Athens, and New York. 

All this occurs in the description 
of prehistoric religion, where since 
his imagination is unhampered by 
facts, the author is at his serene 
best. When he describes the reli- 
gious founders he is tolerantly pat- 
ronizing, with a little clapping of 
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the finger tips for Mohammed; in 
describing “what happened to Eu- 
rope,” he is superciliously blas- 
phemous about Christ. Renan is 
his guide, the author of whom 
Chesterton said, that he “discredits 
supernatural stories which have 
some foundation by telling natural 
stories that have no foundation.” 
Again we have the Aristotelian 
poise and certainty. Its recipe is 
simple: strip Jesus of all authority 
and put it on yourself! It is mar- 
velous how much this man knows 
of what Jesus thought and felt, 
which contradicts the Gospel record. 
Paul ruined Christianity by giving 
it a dogmatic content which Jesus 
and Lewis Browne never thought of. 
Why are we sure Jesus did not 
think of it? Because Lewis Browne 
says so! Paul is only a contempo- 
rary and lover of Jesus, while Lewis 
Browne is a scientific historian! 
The whole book leaves a de- 
grading idea of man as a believer 
with no God to believe in. But he 
may take comfort and believe in 
Lewis Browne instead. That, in- 
deed, seems to be the only object 
in writing the book—except money. 
And Lewis Browne says the desire 
to gain this is peculiar to priests. 
J. M. P. 


In Harvest Fields by Sunset Shores. 
The Work of the Sisters of Notre 


Dame on the Pacific Coast. By a 

Member of the Congregation. Dia- 

mond Jubilee Edition: 1851-1926. 

San Francisco: Gilmartin Com- 

pany. $2.50. 

This is the story of work begun 
in Wallamette, Oregon, in 1844, at 
the solicitation of the great Jesuit 
missionary, Father Peter De Smet, 
and continued in California. Seven 
years of labor in a bare and barren 
country convinced the pioneers that 
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the plea of Archbishop Alemany to 
come to his wider field of labor 
should be heeded. Thither they 
went, seven in number, in 1851 and 
began in the humblest way the 
work that was to have such happy 
success. It is a fascinating story, 
told in a natural and pleasing style. 

Two charming chapters introduce 
to those unfamiliar with the ideals 
and methods of the Institute of 
Notre Dame, Blessed Julie Billiart, 
the foundress, and the cofoundress, 
Mére St. Joseph Blin de Bourdon. 
Then the scene shifts from Namur 
to the deck of The Indefatigable, 
well named, for she brought the 
nuns safely through the perils of 
six months of weary sailing, around 
the Horn and up the Columbia 
River to Oregon. Then follows the 
blazing of the trail at St. Paul’s, 
Wallamette, the sowing of the first 
seed in Oregon City, the departure 
in sorrow and hope to San Jose, 
where they began again, on a capi- 
tal of twenty-five cents. There were 
facile pens among the nuns to note 
the beautiful, the strange, the amus- 
ing, the edifying in letters to the 
Mother-General and the Sisters in 
Belgium. The writer has made a 
satisfying use of these, as of her 
acquaintance with many of the 
pioneers. In the summary of work 
accomplished in the Diamond Years, 
the figures have changed from seven 
Sisters in 1851 to two hundred and 
forty-five in 1926; the shack at 
Pueblo San Jose to thirteen con- 
vents and boarding-schools; the 
seventy pupils to four thousand nine 
hundred. 

Most Reverend Edward J. Hanna, 
D.D., contributes a Foreword: of 
kindly appreciation of “the great 
task fulfilled so quietly, so unob- 
trusively, unknown to the vast mul- 
titudes of Catholics,” commending 

















“this new evidence of culture and 
of historic scholarship on the part 
of the Sisters.” S. M. P. 


The Mind of the Negro as Reflected 
in Letters Written During the 
Crisis 1800-1860. Edited by Carter 
G. Woodson. Washington: The 
Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. $5.25. 
These letters should put an end 

to the only too general misconcep- 
tion that the negro was better off 
and more satisfied in slavery than 
after his enfranchisement. His con- 
sciousness of the injustice of slavery 
and the corresponding desire for 
freedom are forced upon the mind 
of the reader, as is also the fact that 
from beginning to end, these emo- 
tions are rooted in an undoubtedly 
sincere and a deeply religious na- 
ture. 

This book is too long for the or- 
dinary reader but is a mine of in- 
formation for the student, and the 
sound doctrine and solid principles 
expounded in some of the letters, 
for instance those of Banneker, Au- 
gustus Washington, and Frederick 
Douglass, would make subject mat- 
ter for sermons and lectures. Read- 
ers should be forewarned concern- 
ing the use of the word “priest,” 
which here refers principally to the 
non-Catholic clergy. This is seen 
in a letter of J. M. Smith, page 278: 
“those churches, wherein bishops, 
priests, ministers, etc., who ‘perfusi 
sanie vittas atroque veneno,’ their 
hands bound and their utterances 
choked . . . croak ‘servants obey 


your masters.’ Such are the churches 

. with one exception; let it be 
written upon every Protestant brow, 
for that one is the Roman Catholic 
Church, her doors and her consola- 
tions are open alike to black and 
white, bond and free.” 
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One cannot help remarking that, 
although it is now over sixty years 
since the emancipation of the negro 
the demand for perfect equality, as 
evinced in these letters, is far from 
having been attained. Perhaps the* 
reason for this is not so much prej- 
udice against him, as racial con- 
sciousness and an instinct to pre- 
serve the integrity of the race. How- 
ever, the reviewer, born and raised 
in the South, defies anyone to read 
these letters and not feel a sympathy 
with the downtrodden, equaled only 
by an indignation towards their op- 
pressors. W. A. M. 


Leggenda Aurea. By Beato Jacopo 
da Varagine. Volgarizzamento 
Toscano del Trecento, a cura di 
Arrigo Levasti. Florence: Libre- 
ria Editrice Fiorentina. 3 vols. 
“In this age of corrosive historical 

criticism the legend is dearer to us 

than ever.” Thus Arrigo Levasti 
begins his interesting introduction 
to this modern edition of an anony- 
mous thirteenth century translation 
of The Golden Legend. The popu- 
larity of these naive medieval Lives 
of the Saints has been unequaled by 
anything else in religious literature, 
and the fact that their popularity 
has not waned is evidence that the 
human heart loves simple piety 
more than it loves scholarship and 
sophistication. The Golden Leg- 
end, whose original language was, 
of course, Latin, has been available 
in Italian since 1474, and in several 
other European languages, includ- 
ing English, since the latter part of 
the same century. The most recent 

French version falls into the twen- 

tieth century, and the famous Cax- 

ton version of 1483 was modernized 
and beautifully printed by William 

Morris and F. C. Ellis in 1893. It 

was time that something be done in 
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the Italian, and Giovanni Papini and 
Guido Battelli are to be commended 
for including in their fine series “J 
Libri Della Fede” (made up of such 
works as / Fioretti di S. Francesco, 
St. Augustine’s La prima istruzione 
cristiana, Robert Hugh Benson’s 
Paradossi del Cattolicismo, Savona- 
rola’s La semplicita della vita cris- 
tiana) this handsome three-volume 
edition of the Leggenda Aurea. 
The editor specifically disclaims a 
mainly scholarly purpose, but his 
careful edition is enriched with re- 
markably full biographical and bib- 
liographical introductions. He has 
not disturbed the chapter divisions 
of his original, but he has employed 
modern titles, and he has greatly 
added to the usefulness of the col- 
lection by printing the date of each 
saint’s day. The illustrations are 
reproductions of old mural paint- 
ings. R. T. H. 


Children’s Books hold our interest 
with the approach of the Christmas 
season, and they are numerous and 
lovely. We were much interested 
in Playmates in America by Rans- 
ford Beach (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $3.00), in which the author 
begins by telling, in verse, how 
Columbus was convinced that the 
earth was round, and how he set out 
to prove it. In rime and jingle of 
varying meter he continues through 
our history, touching the high spots 
from the discovery of America down 
to the end of the World War, and 
the outlining of Woodrow Wilson’s 
plans for a League of Nations. The 
spirited outline drawings by Elsa 
Alison Hartman on each page of 
this delightful volume, add greatly 
to its interest.—Amongst the con- 
tributors to Lady Cynthia Asquith’s 
compilation, The Treasure Ship 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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$2.50), we find John Galsworthy, J. 
M. Barrie, Hilaire Belloc, Walter de 
la Mare, Compton Mackenzie, A. A. 
Milne, Lady Cynthia herself, and 
others; and illustrators like A. H. 
Watson, Josselin Bodley, H. J. Ford, 
Hugh Lofting, A. K. Macdonald, etc., 
names that in coalition, do indeed 
spell treasure for the little ones, be- 
sides giving us interesting sidelights 
on the authors themselves.—Peter 
Pan is so dearly loved by all of us, 
that this new edition, Peter Pan and 
Wendy (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00), needs no com- 
ment. Retold by May Byron in the 
simplest words, the very littlest of 
the children will revel in it, and its 
delightful pictures done by Mabel 
Lucie Attwell. 

The adult reader will get almost 
as much pleasure out of Winnie- 
the-Pooh (New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $2.00), A. A. Milne’s book of 


delightful nonsense — and much 
sense—as the little children for 


whom it is written. The Rabbit, 
the Piglet, Eeyore the donkey, to 
say nothing of Christopher Robin 
himself, are all characters who 
spread sheer delight with every 
word they say—and all the funny 
things they do, while Mr. Shepard’s 
drawings contribute immeasurably 
to the charm of the text.—A Treas- 
ury of Verse for School and Home 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
$2.50), selected by M. E. Edgar and 
Eric Chilman, is a handsome volume 
of most carefully chosen poems 
which cover a wide range of sub- 
jects. They are divided into four 
parts—for the very little tots—for 
those a bit older—a selection of fine 
narrative poems—and finally some 
of the shorter poems of Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Byron, etc. It is attrac- 
tively bound, the print is clear, and 
the illustrations by Honor G. Ap- 

















pleton, very beautiful—The peren- 
nial Old Mother Goose Nursery 
Rhyme Book (New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. $2.00) appears 
again made more entrancing than 
ever by Anne Anderson’s illustra- 
tions.—Shen of the Sea (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00), by 
Arthur Bowie Chrisman, has been 
awarded the John Newbery medal 
for “the most distinguished con- 
tribution to American children’s 
literature during the year,” and The 
Newbery Medal Edition of this fas- 
cinating volume of short stories— 
the scenes being laid in China, and 
the stories dealing entirely with 
Chinese themes—is a gorgeous one. 
We entirely agree with the judges 
who made the award. The illustra- 
tions by Hasselriis are most un- 
usual and very charming. 

Not until we had read The Chil- 
dren’s Saint (New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.25), by Maud Mona- 
han, did we think of St. Madeleine 
Sophie, the foundress of the Society 
of the Sacred Heart, as a saint who 
would appeal particularly to chil- 
dren, which shows that though 
familiar to us since childhood we 
really did not know her at all. The 
little ones will surely feel at home 
with her in this diminutive Life, 
written with the true art that con- 
ceals art, and so skilfully tran- 
scribed by the Benedictines of Stan- 
brook. The fascinating illustrations 
by Robin alone, will make them 
want to know the who, the why, and 
the wherefore.—The Children’s Clas- 
sics put out by the Macmillan Co. 
gains by the addition to its list of 
The Pilgrim’s Progress by John 
Bunyan ($1.75). It has been so ar- 
ranged by Jean Marion Matthew as 
to leave out much that would tax 
the understanding of a child, and 
yet retain the allegory in all its 
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beauty. It is illustrated by H. J. 
Ford. 

The freshness of spring—the joy 
of summer—and the bracing atmos- 
phere of early fall—the work and 
play of the Carroll children on their 
Maryland farm with its Irish name 
—‘“Tipperary”—are all made real 
to us by the author of All Summer to 
Play (Baltimore: John Murphy Co. 
$1.75), Elisabeth Lee, who evidently 
knows farm life, and its rollicking 
good times. — Welcome Barbara 
(New York: Barse & Hopkins. 
$1.25), by Kathleen Cooney, is an 
interesting little story for girls 
from seven to ten years of age, of 
a strange misunderstanding between 
two brothers.—Maida’s Little School 
is the latest of a number of enjoy- 
able stories by Mrs. Inez Haynes 
Irwin (New York: The Viking Press. 
$1.00), centering around Maida 
Westabrook. Those who have read 
Mehitable and Red Cap and Lilies 
will welcome Katherine Adams’s 
new book Toto and the Gift (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00), 
in which Toto, a little French girl, 
by a strange coincidence meets 
Mehitable, and is taken to New York 
where wonderful things happen to 
her. 

Benziger Brothers offer a number 
of books for boys and girls by 
authors who are old favorites. Hoi- 
Ah! Andy Carroll’s First Year at 
Holy Cross, ($1.25), by Irving T. 
McDonald is a lively story of life in 
a Catholic College, full of what the 
boys call “pep.” Schooner Ahoy 
($1.25), by the same author, takes 
us on an exciting vacation trip with 
Andy Carroll and his friends. To 
the football fan we can recommend 
Making the Eleven ($1.00), by John 
R. Uniack, a new author who knows 
boys and the game; Mangled Hands 
($1.25), by Neil Boyton, S.J., is in 
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quite a different vein. It is the 
story of the martyrdom of Blessed 
Isaac Jogues and his companions, 
told in the language of “Little 
Spoon” the twelve year old son of a 
Huron chief, who was the youngest 
of the heroic band. Another book, 
Candle Beams ($1.25), good for 
either boys or girls is by Francis J. 
Finn, S.J., and is a collection of his 
short stories. Mary Rose, Graduate 
($1.00), by Mary Mabel Wirries, is 
an old friend—one whom we have 
met in three previous stages, and 
we like her just as much as in her 
earlier days; and Martha Jane at 
College ($1.25), by Inez Specking, 
is another friend of ours, the story 
of whose college life is full of fun 
and interest. 


Foreign Publications——Scores of 
books have been published in France 
during the past few years with the 
view of fostering priestly vocations. 
Not one of them, perhaps, will prove 
more effective than Emile Bau- 
mann’s latest novel, Le Signe sur 
les Mains (Paris: Bernard Grasset. 
12fr.). The hero, Jerome Cormier, 
in a moment of enthusiasm, prom- 
ised a seminarian war chum to take 
his place in the priesthood, if death 
were to claim his friend in the 
trenches. The friend is killed and 
returning home after the war, Je- 
rome forgets his promise, and is 
about to marry, with the approval 
of his family, a very charming girl. 
The novel describes the intense con- 
flict in Jerome’s soul between the 
attraction of a pure human love, 
and the superior call of a divine 
vocation. How he is helped to 


answer the divine call by three 
priests—a worldly canon, a pessi- 
mistic missionary, and a kindly 
Benedictine confessor, is admirably 
told. Baumann has added another 
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masterpiece to his list in this ex. 
cellent psychological study of the 
workings of divine grace in the soul. 

The indefatigable Abbé Duplessy 
—he has some sixteen volumes to 
his credit—is one of the best French 
catechists. His latest work, Retraite 
de Premiére Communion Solennelle 
(Paris: P. Téqui. 7 fr. 50), a three- 
day children’s retreat, is a model of 
its kind, interesting, simple, instruc- 
tive, and illustrated by numerous 
anecdotes.—The scholarly reputa- 
tion of the Bureau des Constatations 
Médicales of Lourdes was estab- 
lished by Dr. Boissarie, who re- 
mained its president for thirty 
years. His successor, the late Dr. 
Marchand, was also scrupulously 
honest in his scientific study of the 
cases that came before him, know- 
ing well how many enemies were 
on the alert to prove him in the 
wrong. Les Faits de Lourdes. Nou- 
velle Séries de Guérisons, enregis- 
treés au Bureau Médical, (Paris: P. 
Téqui. 12 /fr.), is a detailed account 
of twenty-seven cases submitted to 
the Bureau during the three years, 
1923, 1924, and 1925. This spiritual 
testament of the pious and learned 
doctor is at once an apologetic 
work of eminent value, and a glo- 
rious tribute to the power of the 
Mother of God.—Le Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie, by Abbé Van den Eynde and 
Le Géant des Missions Huronnes, 
Jean de Brébeuf, by Abbé de Mo- 
reau, S.J., are small brochures, is- 
sued by the Museum Lessianum 
press of Louvain, containing life- 
like biographies of Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie and Father Brébeuf, together 
with brief accounts of the Jesuit 
missions in America during the 
seventeenth century, and the apos- 
tolate of the White Fathers in Africa 
during the nineteenth century.— 
The Abbé Gibert, secretary-general 

















of the Holy Childhood in the Vi- 
cariate of Nanking, has just pub- 
ished a second volume of mission 
stories for children, Les Petits 
Chinois (Paris: P. Téqui. 2/fr.). 
The greatest miser in the world 
would empty his pockets for the 
benefit of the Chinese missions, if he 
were to read but a few of these tales 
of heroism and of piety. 

From P. Téqui, Paris, we have 
also four books on devotion to the 
Holy Eucharist and the Sacred 
Heart: Abbé Koenig’s Nouveau Mois 
du Sacré Coeur (5fr.), devout 
prayers and meditations on the Gos- 
pels for every day in June, similar to 
those by the same author, for May 
and October; Les Deux Grandes Dé- 
votions de l’Heure Présente (5fr.), 
a popular abridgment of the well- 
known dogmatic and historical trea- 
tise of the Abbé Garriguet; ’Evan- 
gile de 'Eucharistie (10fr.), a re- 
print of a series of conferences on 
the Holy Eucharist, given in the 
Cathedral of Lens in 1862 by the 
Abbé Pichenot, later Archbishop of 
Chambéry, which deal with the life 
of Our Lord in detail, His dis- 
courses and parables, and the vir- 
tues of humility, patience, purity, 
poverty, and so forth, taught by 
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His Eucharistic Presence; and the 
French translation, published by 
Pére Hugon in conjunction with the 
Latin text, of Father Lepidi’s trea- 
tise Explication Dogmatique sur le 
Culte du Coeur Eucharistique de 
Jésus (2fr.). Msgr. Lelong’s Cate- 
chism of the Religious Life has been 
translated into Spanish by Rev. 
Rojo del Pozo, O.S.B., Catecismo de 
la Vida Religiosa (Paris: P. Téqui. 
2fr.). Under the form of question 
and answer this volume treats of 
the religious life, the idea of per- 
fection, the rule, the three vows, 
prayer, mortification, spiritual read- 
ing, the examination of conscience, 
etc.—Mahnungen zur Innerlichkeit. 
Eine Urschrift des Buchs von der 
Nachfolge Christi (Liibeck: Max 
Schmidt-Rémhild.) is the original 
text of a portion of the Following of 
Christ just published by Dr. Paul 
Hagen, discovered in the Public Li- 
brary of Liibeck. It came originally 
from St. Michael’s Convent in that 
city, and contains sixty chapters of 
A Kempis’s well-known treatise. 
They comprise most of Books II. 
and III., although twelve chapters 
of the third book, and several pas- 
sages here and there of both books, 
are missing. 
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